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Barely a week had passed after the death of 
Sir Frederick Bridge when the musical world 
suffered two further blows in the loss of Sir Walter 
Parratt and Sir Charles Stanford. It is hardly 
possible to over-estimate the influence of these 
three men in their different departments—Bridge 
at the Abbey, and busy in a hundred ways outside ; 
Parratt, through his playing and teaching, the 
most beneficent influence the country has had in 
regard to organ-playing ; and Stanford, with no 
superior in the dual role of composer and teacher 
of composition. All three began their career 
as organists; all three had been on the staff of 
the Royal College of Music since its foundation 
in 1883, and although Parratt and Stanford had 
been in failing health for some months, they, like 
Bridge, had been at work until very near the end. 

Walter Parratt was born at Huddersfield, where 
his father was organist at the Parish Church. There 
was never any doubt as to his natural bent; he 
could play both organ and pianoforte while still little 
more than an infant. Though he was appointed 
organist at Armitage Bridge Church when only eleven 
years old, he was already by way of being an old 
hand, for he had played a service- when he was 
seven, and at ten he performed the Fvr/y-eigh¢ from 
memory. (The latter achievement is significant in 
view of Parratt’s later prodigious feats of memorising, 
and in even more remarkable mental efforts, such as 
simultaneously playing the pianoforte and winning 
a chess match without once seeing the chess-board. 
He could play the game blindfold, and at the end 
of a long contest could recall every move.) He 
held the Armitage Bridge post for a few months 
only, going thence to St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Choir 
School, where he acted as organist and became a 
pupil of George Cooper. Here again only a brief 
stay was made; he returned to Huddersfield, 
where he held the post of organist at St. Paul’s, 
irom 1854 to 1861. Then followed some years 
aS Organist to Lord Dudley at Witley Court, 
Worcestershire, and a spell (1868-72) at Wigan 
Parish Church. ‘The Witley period was specially 
mportant, in that it gave him ample opportunity 
or study. 


| 





Here may be interpolated a glimpse of Parratt 
during his Wigan period. We owe it to a letter in 
The Times, written a few days after his death by the 
Rev. W. A. Wickham, who became Vicar of Wigan 
some years after Parratt left. He says: 


St. Andrew’s Parish had recently been cut off from 
it [Wigan Parish] as a Peel district, and a school built 
some two miles away from the centre of the town. 
Mr. Parratt for some time gave up his Sunday after- 
noons to help this struggling work as superintendent of 
the Sunday School, being then about thirty years old. 
I succeeded the first vicar in 1878, and I found the 
following tradition ; One Sunday a big lout in the upper 
class made himself peculiarly objectionable to the super- 
intendent, and ended by spitting, effusively and pointedly, 
upon the floor, In a moment the irascible musician 
had dealt faithfully with him as country people used to 
deal with a poorly cat. It made a great impression. 

In 1872 he succeeded Stainer at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, where he remained for ten years. 

At Oxford he speedily became a powerful factor 
in the musical life of the University, holding a 
number of important posts as well as that at 
Magdalen. In 1882 he was appointed to 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, in succession to 
Sir George Elvey; a year later he became 
professor of the organ and conductor of the 
Choral Class at the Royal College of Music; 
he was knighted in 1892; and in 1893 was made 
Master of the Queen’s Musick and private organist 
to Her Majesty. He was a Member of the 
Victorian Order, and received the honorary degree 
of Mus.D. at Oxford in 1894. 


Parratt did little composition, and his fame 
rests almost entirely on his extraordinary skill as a 
player and teacher. His influence on a generation 
of organists has been so marked that it is 
customary to speak of a ‘Parratt school’ of 
playing, and it is a fact that one could without 
much difficulty ‘spot’ his best pupils. The 
excellences of teacher and taught alike were those 
that spring from the prime virtue of clearness—a 
quality called for in organ-playing more, perhaps, 
than in any other department of musical per- 
formance, owing to the polyphonic character of 
most of the organ repertory, and the acoustic 
problems, which vary with almost every organ and 
building. His constant adjuration to his pupils 
was ‘Be clean’; and he made no attempt to 
conceal his detestation of slovenliness and vulgarity 
of any sort. 


Dr. Ley, a pupil on whom his mantle 
descended in an unusual degree, described some 
of his characteristics in an interview that appeared 
in the Afusical Times of December, 1922. After 
referring to Parratt’s remarkable influence as 
choirmaster of St. George’s Chapel, Dr. Ley went 
on to speak of his skill as an accompanist. 
Even at the date of the interview, when Parratt 
was over eighty, he was a model. 
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A week or two ago [said Dr. Ley] I heard him | Jated at Queens’ College, Cambridge, as an orga 
accompany the first part of Brahms’s Reguiem on the | scholar, and in 1873 was appointed organist 
temporary organ now in use at St. George’s during the Trinity College, in succession to J. L. Hopkins 
repairs to the Chapel. It is a little instrument with ‘ migrating’ to that college, and taking his degre: 
only a few stops, but one forgets the meagreness of its there. 
resources, so skilfully are they used, and so finished is As conductor of the Cambridge University 
the paging, | Musical Society he did remarkably good work, 

| giving first English performances of Schumann’ 
‘ Faust, Brahms’s A/to Rhapsody and C mina 
| Symphony, &c., as well as reviving long-neglected 
His strong points [we quote Dr. Ley again] were | music by Purcell and Handel. From 1874-76 he 
phrasing and accuracy. In phrasing he made skilful Srownrstier annual leave of absence for study abroad, 
use of the Swell pedal. His registration was generally | working with Reinecke at Leipsic, and later with 
simple, with plenty of use of single stops, and his |Kiel at Berlin. In 1887 he succeeded Sir G. A 


gradual building up of a crescendo very striking. | Mesiemen as Cambridge Professor of Music, a 
However well he played elsewhere, he was at his best : 


and most characteristic at St. George’s. To watch him 
play, as I constantly had the privilege of doing, was an 
education in itself, 





That word finished’ is bound to come into ¢ 
discussion of Parratt’s playing. 








As stated above, he was appointed to the staf 
|of the Royal College of Music at its founding 
| being professor of composition and conductor of 
As a Bach player he was supreme, largely owing| the orchestra. He continued his work as organist 
to the beautiful phrasing and technical accuracy | of Trinity College until 1892. 
spoken of by Dr. Ley. The enthusiasm for Bach, | As a conductor he early made his mark, and in 
which showed itself in his memorising the ‘48 | addition to countless Festival and other engage. 
when a boy, remained with him till the end. He/| ments in England and on the Continent, he held 
was constant, too, in his liking for Rheinberger, ‘the post of conductor to the Bach Choir (188;- 
and made liberal use, not only of the bulk of the | 1902) and Leeds Philharmonic Society (1897-1910) 
Sonatas, but of the composer’s numerous short} He received the honorary degree of Mus. Doc. at 
pieces as well. Indeed, it is safe to say that the| Oxford in 1883, and at Cambridge in 1888. The 
firm position of Rheinberger’s works in the English| honour of knighthood was conferred on him in 
organist’s repertory is largely due to Parratt’s| 1901, and in 1904 he was elected a member of the 
steady use of them both in playing and teaching. | Royal Academy of Arts at Berlin. 
But he was by no means rigid in his choice} As a teacher of composition his influence was 
of organ music, being ready enough to give | deep and widespread, a large proportion of 
an ear to writers of a more free and so-called| prominent composers having been among his 
‘advanced’ type, though (as he said a few years | pupils. The best testimony to his work in this 
ago) he rarely found himself fully repaid for the| department is the fact that, stringent as he was, he 
trouble. Probably the untidy texture of so much| developed rather than suppressed the individuality 
modern organ music held him off. of those who studied with him. What trace of 
His influence on his innumerable pupils was far | Stanford is there in the music of such widely 
more than merely musical. The mental alertness|diverse composers as, for example, Irelané, 
that so distinguished his work as a musician was | Vaughan Williams, Frank Bridge, Holst, and 
at the back of his powers as a conversationalist.| Hurlstone? He provided the best of answer 
His literary taste was as impeccable as his musical, ‘to the statement that ‘composition cannot be 
and his amazing memory was as well stored from | |taught.’ It is, of course, as teachable a subject a 
books as from music. You misquoted a passage|any other practical department of music, and i 
from Bach, or a sentence from (say) Lamb, with| could hardly be better taught than by Stanford. 
equal certainty of detection. (For Lamb, by the} The distinguishing quality in Stanford th 
way, he had a special predilection, and it is said| composer was his versatility. This country has 
that he could repeat pretty well the whole of the} surely not produced his equal so far as range § 
Essays by heart.) His memory will long be| concerned. There is no branch in which he dif 
honoured, not only for what he did in raising the| not do work varying from the merely sound 1 
standard of organ-playing, but for what he was|the first-rate—oratorio, opera, orchestral and 
—a brilliantly-accomplished man and a delightful | chamber music, works for various solo instruments 
companion. | choral works from the largest to the smallest siz 
for church and concert use, songs for grown-ups 
Charles Villiers Stanford was a native of Dublin,| and infants, and countless arrangements of folk 
where he began his musical life as a pupil of| music. His numbered works approach the two 
Arthur O’Leary and Sir Robert Stewart. He may | hundred mark, and we believe a good deal is stil 
be said to have lisped in numbers, for several of | in manuscript. As is inevitable in so vast an outptt 
his songs and pianoforte pieces appeared in the| there is much that is unoriginal, but impeccable 
glory of print while he was still a child. His first | workmanship is always evident. The matter may be 
composition was a March, written when he was| perfunctory, the manner never. Young composé 
eight years old, and played at the Theatre Royal, | in a hurry, who despise the technique of writing 
Dublin, a year or two later. In 1870 he matricu-| should learn a lesson from the fact that in & 
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surprisingly large number of cases Stanford’s 
workmanship carries him through. So unerring 
was his knowledge of effect—which is, of course, 
merely a branch of a composer’s technique—that 
many a work, uninspired and dull on paper, 
‘comes off’ so well in performance as to reach 
a degree of success denied to better music less 
well written. 

Like most British composers, his larger com- 
positions have rarely had the attention they 
deserve. Yet few will deny that his symphonies 
and other orchestral works are infinitely better, 
and far more attractive, than stacks of things that 
are played to rags year in, year out. And are not 
Shamus O’Brien and The Critic still worthy the 
attention of our opera companies ? 

Among choralists his position is secure. No 
church choir is likely to exhaust the interest and 
eflect of his service music and anthems. His 
Service in B flat, with its skilful and significant 
use of fragments of plain-chant, was something 
new in English church music, and wears as too 
little of the repertory does. Choral societies, 
large and small, will long revel in Zhe Revenge, 
Phaudrig Crohoore, and The Last Post. 

In the part-song he excelled. There are few 
better examples of this delightful form than 
The Blue Bird, Like Desert Woods, Peace, come 
away, Heraclitus, and a dozen others of his best. 
And he was no less successful in unison and two- 
part songs for school use. Such things as Z%e 
Lark’s Grave, and most of the settings of Stevenson’s 
Child’s Garden of Verses, are gems. 

Two factors that count for much in his work 
are his fondness for the sea and his sense of 
humour. No other British composer has given us 
the sea as Stanford has done in Zhe Revenge, 
The Battle of the Baltic, The Songs of the Sea, and 
the Songs of the Fleet. 

His humour is largely of the allusive sort. Zhe 
Critic is full of delicious quotations, and the songs 
contain many examples, some so subtle as to 
escape any but the attentive ear—e.g., the 
quotation from the Va/kvrie ‘Fire Music’ 
in Daddy -long-legs. The Ode to Discord has 
its funny moments, but it set out to do the 
impossible—to burlesque music that is itself 
often merely a burlesque. As a result, much of it 
could pass muster as serious work in 
ultra-modern style. In fact, the Ode is good 
evidence in support of a remark Stanford made to 
the writer at about this time: ‘Anybody can write 
in the extreme modern style,’ he said. ‘It’s largely 
a matter of having enough spare time to write lots 
of notes.’ Certainly, in this matter of writing notes 
for mere notes’ sake, no composer is less guilty 
than Stanford. His scores of all kinds are models 
of economy, though perhaps this quality is best 
shown in his songs, and above all in those written 
for children’s choirs. Here the accompaniment 
to a unison song will often be reduced to the 
slenderest dimensions—a simple counter-theme to 
the voice part, plus a single bass note; or a few 
detached three-note chords. But so skilful is the 


the | 





‘placing’ of this tiny accompaniment that every 
note is important. 

Although there is difference of opinion as to the 
value of Stanford’s instrumental works in the larger 
forms, there is unanimity as to his general high 
level when writing for voices. We believe there is 
ground for both difference and unanimity. In 
his instrumental music, he was prone, especially 
in his later years,.to use somewhat mechanical 
methods of development and linking up. Insong 
writing there is little or no temptation to this 
kind of weakness; apart from the exigencies 
of the text, mere literary taste alone will do 
much to keep a composer straight. As a song- 
composer Stanford ranks with the greatest of any 
period or country. He had not only the taste 
that prevented him from choosing poor words ; he 
had also a happy knack of seeing possibilities in 
many poems that to the ordinary eye seemed 
unsuitable for musical setting. No other serious 
composer would have thought of setting such 
things as Zhe Bold Unbiddable Child or The Crow, 
for example, or even /ohneen, perhaps. Yet they 
are among the most ‘fetching’ things Stanford 
ever wrote. 

But to start talking of Stanford’s songs is to be 
tempted into a detailed eulogy for which this is not 
the place. It must suffice now to express some- 
thing of the gratitude and admiration of singers 
for the rich store he has given them. From 
The Fairy Lough to Eva Toole, from Trottin’ to 
the Fair to The Little Admiral, there are songs for 
everybody. No harder blow at the shop ballad 
has been dealt than by the popular success of 
such things as Stanford’s sea songs and arrange- 
ments of national airs, especially those of his 
native Ireland. 

To-day, when new music streams from the 
press in such floods that nobody has time to take 
in more than a tithe of it, a composer so 
versatile and prolific as Stanford is apt to suffer 
from those very qualities. Inevitably there is a 
tendency to fasten on to his most easily negotiable 
works at the expense of the remainder. We 
believe that a revival of the bigger Stanford works 
will take place, and that it will show him to be of 
greater stature than was evident to most musicians 
during his life-time. But even without such a 
revival his name will stand high, not merely in the 
roll of British composers, but in that elect line 
where such national labels are rarely used. 


NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


John Blackwood McEwen, who took over the 
reins at the Royal Academy of Music a few 
days ago, was born at Hawick on April 13, 
1868, but from the age of three his 
youth was spent at Glasgow, where his father was 
appointed minister of Sydney Place Church in 
1871. While an undergraduate at the University 
he worked enthusiastically at music, being a pupil 
of the late D. B. Johnstone ; among other activities 
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was the choirmastership at St. James’s Free Church |'A COMMENTARY UPON MENDELSSOHN oie 
for a couple of years, and then for a_ short} Sel ae — , 
time at Lanark Parish Church. He took his By Hvusert J. Foss ee 
M.A. degree at twenty. In 1891 he came to| There is nothing to which the old saying ‘so are 
London, and entered the R.A.M. as a student a/ near and yet so far’ can be applied with greater wh 
couple of years later. He was already an ambitious | aptitude than the passage of history, for it is an dis 
composer, having written a couple of String| undoubted truth that a period of fifty years marks of 
Quartets, three Symphonies, a Mass, &c. At the/a greater break between the sympathies of the we 
Academy he studied with Prout and Corder, and|times it divides, than the same number with a ha 
worked at the pianoforte with Matthay. Two|hundred added. As men die and fade from ou it | 
years later he returned to Scotland, and became| present view, they pass through the purgatory of on 
choirmaster at South Parish Church, Greenock, and | recent generations and the respectable Elysium of the 
a teacher of pianoforte, harmony, and composition | antiquity, eventually to reach an enviable heaven of 
at the Atheneum School of Music, Glasgow. | uncritical admiration. Generations bring laughter, Ti 
After three busy and fruitful years of work here, | before, becoming centuries, they bring comfort re} 
he accepted an invitation to join the staff of the| We are amused at the bulbous sleeves, the bodices, im 
R.A.M. as Professor of harmony and composition. \the bustles, and the weepers of the ’fifties, not, | he 
This was in 1898, and at the Academy he has | think, any of them intrinsically more funny thar an 
since remained, one of its most distinguished | spats, or the ruffles, brocades, and buckles of to 
figures. }an earlier period, nor yet than broadcloth, tabard th 
l'o the general musical public Professor McEwen kiton, or woad. So we are less diverted by the TI 
is well-known as a composer, especially in the field | knife-axled chariot than by the earliest motor-car th 
of chamber music. He has written thirteen String iand less by the wax writing-tablet than by the early al 
Quartets, six Sonatas for violin and pianoforte, a ‘telegraphic message’ of Trollope’s novels. It i of 
Pianoforte (Quartet, a Sextet for wind instruments, | not only that there is no medium of comparisor of 
a String (Quintet, and some smaller pieces for| between a remote and a present moment, such a fo 
pianoforte solo, voice, &c., a fair number of | there is with times nearer our own; there is als otl 
which have received frequent and _ successful | that divine provision, reaction. mn 
public performance. | The group-consciousness of a time reacts no les of 
Among the larger works his So/wai Symphony | against its previous age than an individual child se 
appears to be the only one that has had ajagainst its fogey parents. It is a purely parental ta 
hearing. But that hearing was unusual, in that}/and not in the least an intellectual, desire tha ha 
the Symphony was recorded for the gramophone | children should either inherit or accept as eterna mo 
by the .“olian Vocalion Company at about the| verities the experience of their forbears. No on: av 
time of its first public performance. The incident! who cares for life can desire it with his mind wi 
is not without significance. Now that the pro-|We may, we do, wish that this reaction shoul tir 
duction of new orchestral works of large scale/strive to reach ¢€¢ brepPorjy zared¢e—possibl be 
is an economic problem, the gramophone seems |the difference between Greek ideals and our ab 
to point a way out. Apparently the So/way|is that their youth attempted such a thing & to. 
is the first British Symphony to be recorded. an ideal, and ours assumes it, unattempted, as a vi 
Continuing the catalogue of McEwen’s com-| inherent prerogative. Yet however admirable thi re 
positions, we add that there are four other|aim, we can recognise in this world only a progres pl: 
Symphonies, two Symphonic Poems, Overtures| that leads not from better to worse but from om: lik 
and Suites, Viola and Pianoforte Concertos, and | thing to another; things neither consistently bette de 
numerous choral works, large and small. That) nor consistently worse, but only different, and wit mi 
there is an uncompleted opera goes without saying. | what a blessed difference! 
Is there a British composer of standing without; In music this characteristic reaction is no les de 
some such evidence of unjustifiable optimism | observable than in any other part of life, and ¥ W 
in his bag? He has written also a number|need look no further than Brahms to see it. Hi on 
of text-books—Harmony and Counterpoint, The | transformation in our modern minds is not unlike ou 
Elements of Music, A Primer of Harmony, | (if less sudden than) that of Cinderella at midnight of 
Exercises on Phrasing in Pianoforte Playing,| It is possible, however, that our reaction against ou att 
The Principles of Phrasing and Articulation in\ fathers is rather more intense than that of certain op 
Music, and The Thought in Music: An Inquiry | earlier generations against theirs, for music, alwass to 
into the Principles of Musical Rhythm, Phrasing,\a rapidly moving art, has jumped particulary wh 
and Expression. swiftly in what to us-are modern times. It is mt Vi 
His appointment to the R.A.M. Principalship|only that the ideals have changed, which indeed co 
has been received onall sides with a warm approval | they have, but that the means have changed to. Re 
that is the best of auguries for his success. There is a strong physical as well as spiritual ot 
= = ————— | difference come about in the last fifty years—® he 
We have received the Directory of the British Music| change which often has hurt our ears more than ty) 
dado for oz, an, invaluable ook of reference our hears, and which, while convincing some afi 
more entries, and ninety-five more pages than last year’s | Utter Superiority over its forbears, has convinet ne 
issue. ‘others more reasonably of a hope for the future, the 
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and others, as exaggerated as the first, of its utter 
madness. So we get to-day, besides the small 
number who are open-minded, the larger party who 
are shocked at consonance, and the largest of all 
who are horrified at an enlarged system of 
dissonance, or, in other words, a wider definition 
of consonance. In the main there are the two 
well-marked types—those on whom the reaction 
has laid a violent hand of welcome, and those whom 
it has neglected even to nod to in the street. ‘The 
one school is still wedded to tonic and dominant; 
the other to anything but. 

Mendelssohn provides in some senses a Tom 
Tiddler’s ground between the two parties. As 
representing in a highly characteristic way an 
important phase of our immediate forbears’ life, 
he is as sainted in the view of one party as he is 
anathema in that of the other. There is nothing 
to choose between the values of the criticisms of 
these two parties; both are equally uncritical. 
There is, however, an advantage on the side of 
the anathema school, that at least it is subject to 
a natural and healthy reaction which has a chance 
of producing something for the future. Examples 
of the degree of anathema are commonly to be 
found, but I may quote, as an example of the 
other school’s attitude, a well-known musician of 
my aquaintance, who, when he found in a writing 
of mine a reference to Mendelssohn as ‘of the 
second rank,’ accused me of using a meaningless 
tag. It did not even occur to him that I might 
have chosen words which exactly conveyed my 
meaning. But the object of criticism is not to 
await the verdict of time, which is, virtually, to 
wait for the verdict of those who do not wait for 
time. That is an easy method, sometimes followed 
but not to be commended. It is therefore excus- 
able to attempt a reconsideration of Mendelssohn 
to-day—not a wholly bad moment—basing our 
view more upon his work than upon his ancient 
reputation. So we may perhaps find the proper 
place of Mendelssohn—not a place of adoration 
like that of his life, but a place where he is neither 
despised nor flattered. It is that place to which 
musicians and al! of us should try to attain. 

With reservation, if with no actual doubt, one 
declares Mendelssohn to be typical of his age. 
What man indeed could typify all of an age, and 
such an age? And the figure of Liszt rises before 
our eyes at the mention of the idea. (It is one 
of the strangest things in musical history that the 
attention of nearly all English musicians should be 
open so wide to Mendelssohn and shut so tightly 
to Liszt.) There is a parallel in English poetry, 
where Tennyson and Swinburne are both types of 
Victorianism, yet as removed as any two poets 
could be. So, even if it is allowed that in 
Romanticism Mendelssohn falls behind certain 
others and that in originality he is a small figure, 
he may be called not only a product but also a 
type of his age. 

And the first testimony to this is his productive- 


of a bigger build. and the epithet ‘spacious’ is 
hackneyed but true. This is no criterion that 
the century was truer, better, or of a more 
permanent achievement; that is in debate, but 
there is little doubt that it was bigger. An age 
when Hofmann was a minor and Gissing and 
Collins among the next-best, when Mrs. Browning 
could write her voluminous love-letters as well as 
Aurora Leigh and the Bronte children novels 
instead of theirs, when Trollope could flow with 
his interminable fiction in the intervals of a 
busy post-office life, is planned upon a big scale. 
So it is with Mendelssohn from the beginning. 

‘ : - [a 

He is a mature artist,’ Moscheles said, ‘and he 
is yet only fifteen,’ and at this age he was indeed 
not only a mature but also an experienced composer. 
Of none other save Mozart is there such a 
profusion of youthful music recorded. The year 
1820, Mendelssohn’s twelfth, saw the beginning of 
serious composition, and the inauguration of the 
series of forty-four MS. volumes which records 
most of his writings, in autograph and with 


carefully noted date and place of completion. To 
this same year 
+ . are attributable [says Grove] between 


fifty and sixty movements, including amongst them 


a Trio for pianoforte and strings (three move- 
ments); a Sonata for pianoforte and_ violin, 
in F (three movements); two full Sonatas for 


pianoforte solo ; the beginning of a third, in C minor, 
finished the next year, and published (posthumously) in 
1868 (as Op. 105); six pieces for pianoforte solo ; 
three pieces for pianoforte, four hands; four pieces for 
organ ; three songs for single voice ; two songs for four 
men’s voices; a cantata. ..; and a Lustspiel, or 
little Comedy, for voices and pianoforte in three 


scenes, 


The year 1821 produces ‘five Symphonies for 
string quartet, each in three movements,’ and ‘nine 
Fugues, also for string quartet,’ as a beginning. So 
the composition proceeded, until the Symphony 
published in 1824 is inscribed ‘simphonia XIII in 
C, and is known to the world as Op. 11, 
Mendelssohn’s f7s¢ Symphony. Before he was of 
age, he had produced several important and some 
even lasting works—the Rondo Capriccioso, the 
Quintet and Octet for strings, the J/:dsummer 
Nights Dream Overture, and the Pianoforte 
Sonata (Op. 6), for example. It is said that in later 
life a composition pupil brought to Mendelssohn a 
setting of some words. Mendeissohn’s advice was 
that the pupil should set the same words twelve 
more times and choose which setting he liked best. 
The story, even if not true, is not at all out of 
keeping with its subject’s own fluency. 

The same characteristic is retained all through 
his life; where we would produce songs, he 
produced symphonic works. There is Ruy Alas, 
which together with a chorus for sopranos, was 
conceived, written, copied, rehearsed, and performed 





ness. It is a comparison commonly made between 
the roth century and ourselves that it was| 


all within one week—and indeed sounds like it. 
There is his power of improvisation, which played 
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so large a part in producing his phenomenal 
popularity in this country. His memory was no 
less prodigious. In April, 1829, when Mendelssohn 
came to England for the first time to produce his 
Shakespeare overture, Attwood left the MS. full 
score in a hackney coach and lost it. When 
Mendelssohn heard this, he said, unperturbed, that 
he would make another from memory, and on a 
comparison of the second score with the band 
parts no errors were found. It is also recorded 
that he sat at the pianoforte and played to Spontini, 
before the latter had ever heard it, the entire Vinth 
Symphony, a work which Mendelssohn continued to 
remember by heart until his death. 

Critically this may have little to do with the 
value of his music, but it is at least an indication 
of the age and how Mendelssohn was part of it. 
One relation, however, it does bear to his musical 
production, and that concerns technique ; in fluency 
and accuracy Mendelssohn’s technique never failed 
him, but to speak of him technically as a master, 
as he is sometimes described, is to exaggerate. 
Theoretically we may divide a composers 
invention from his technique: and it is no less 
possible to judge his technique by its conformity 
to accepted principles. But in practice there must 
be times when a composer’s invention is whipped 
up by his technical capacity, and times when his 
invention is actually a matter of technique; and 
this statement, if extended so as to mean that 
technique needs invention and not only acquired 
skill, applies with equal truth to both my 
theoretical suppositions. There is a conspicuous 
lack of originality about Mendelssohn’s technique. 
One can of course point to small virtues—to the 
slight twist he gave to the book-recorded concerto- 
form in his Violin Concerto ; to his crystallising the 
Songs-without-Words form in a way that has made 
him responsible for much; particularly to his 
ability to reintroduce his first subject in first- 
movement form. Otherwise we can only find 
efficiency—a remarkable efficiency, displayed in 
the very earliest of his compositions, but not 
surprising I think in so clever a Jew. Here again, 
in his possession of ease, ability, efficiency, and 
certainty of touch—all, mind you, on a broad scale 
—but not originality, Mendelssohn is a charac- 
teristic child of the 19th century. Again, too, I 
recommend doubters to make a close examination 
of Liszt’s truly creative technique, as a contem- 
porary basis of comparison. 

Mendelssohn was the centre of one of those 
whirlpools of popularity which at intervals broke 
the current of the 19th century. When machinery 
made the people greater in number they came into 
a quite new existence. But the fact that there 
was then a people with whom a figure could be 
popular, essential to the time as it is, does not stand 
alone. Nor was the sole cause of this particular 
popularity only what must have been the startling 
personal magnetism of this little man, nor yet even 
the surprising instinct of both himself and his 
father for discreet publicity. There was also the 
fact that popularity, becoming once more a 








physical possibility, produced a type of art which 
it could grasp. So in literature there are the 
growth of the novel and the entry into literature 
of the ordinary man as a subject as well as an 
object. But while admitting that there is a 
tendency in the art that deals with the problems of 
the ordinary as opposed to the exceptional to 
attain a greater universality, we must avoid 
confusing the universal idea with the idea that 
most men might conceive. It is in the production 
of this second class that Mendelssohn is related 
to the economic revolution of the early century, 
His ideas are commonly popular ideas, but they 
are rarely universal ideas. That is to say, they are 
commonly ideas that are familiar and near to the 
ordinary man, but they are not commonly ideas 
which are fundamental to the human nature 
which is in the ordinary man. Mendelssohn’s 
music had the faculty of sounding new but not 
unfamiliar ; it must always have been flatteringly 
like a pleasant reminiscence. There are certain 
tricks of Liszt’s which are to-day spoken of as 
hackneyed, and to-day are hackneyed—not by any 
fault of his—but then were not. That is some- 
thing different ; the characteristic of Mendelssohn’s 
music to which I refer is the inherent popularity 
of his methods and motifs, which have just 
sufficient novelty to interest and just too little to 
excite. 

It is in this lack of surprise and excitement that 
Mendelssohn is finally found to be an exposition 
of his age. With machinery came wealth, and 
with wealth came, but for certain things, luxury. 
What prevented it was, first, the strong materialism 
of the age, secondly its inherent hopefulness 
(O yet we trust that somehow good Will be the 
final goal of ill’), and thirdly that high moral tone 
which was—except for a few black sheep—the 
first lesson which parents gave their children. So 
we had comfort, which is to luxury as cocoa to 
whiskey, and to poverty as cocoa to water. 
“Comfort—a person who saves one trouble ; cause 
of satisfaction: conscious well-being,’ says the 
Concise Oxford Dictionary, pregnant with sugges- 
tion. Comfort is that compromise which at once 
gives the body ease and the mind the assurance 
of no evil responsibilities. Comfort, like love, 
is blind; comfort is heaven brought to earth, but 
with truth left behind. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—At Westminster, on 
March 31, the Madrigal and Orchestral Societies 
joined forces in a programme that contained the 
Brandenburg Concerto in D (all three movements), 
Two Dances by Debussy, A. W. Goldsbrough’s 
Medley, and small choral works by Bennet, Elgar, 
Stanford, Whittaker, and Vaughan Williams. The 
Radley College concert (April 2) also included some 
Bach (Concertos for two pianofortes, in C and 
C minor), the rest of the programme being made up 
of choral and instrumental items by Géroult, 
Purcell, Stanford, Holst, Rebikoff, and Sullivan. 
There was an orchestra of twenty-six and a choir of 
fifty. 
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‘HIAWATHA’ AS OPERA | ‘It occurred to us,’ he said, ‘that 
Coleridge-Taylor’s Hiawatha, being an immensely 
popular cantata, would prove a great public 


a work as Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Several | attraction if presented with the help of scenery and 
| costume—as an opera, in fact. We have been 


dramatic versions have already been given by : 

amateur organizations—we ourselves have seen | 5° fortunate as to secure the help of the Royal 
some of the episodes performed privately with | Choral Society and the Royal Albert Hall 
excellent effect. It is, therefore, not surprising to| Orchestra, and many leading artists are giving 


hear that Coleridge-Taylor’s setting of the poem is| their services. The staging will be in the hands of 
shortly to be produced in operatic form. The! Mr. T. C. Fairbairn, the well-known operatic 


It was inevitable that, sooner or later, somebody 
would see the stage possibilities of so picturesque 





Dy, a 
Photographic Agency 


Photo. ty (The Press i 
THE ‘BAND’ AT THE BLIND BABIES’ HOME, CHORLEY WOOD 


event is fixed for May 19-24, at the Royal Albert | producer, and Mr. Fred Leist, a clever Australian 
Hall, and will be in aid of the National Institute artist, who will be responsible for the costumes 
for the Blind. Music plays so big a part in the and scenery.’ 
work of the Institute that we feel the occasion is We suggested that the vast spaces of the 
one that should command the interest of our Hall raised some problems in the matter of 
readers in a special degree. We therefore called lighting. : 
on Mr. Sherwood Foster, and obtained some ‘You are right,’ replied Mr. Foster, ‘at first the 
particulars. difficulties seemed insuperable. But they will be 
He began by pointing out that the Institute had overcome by an installation of the most powerful 
favoured the enterprise because it needed money limelights in the world, each being over a million 
for two very important branches of work—the candle power. We shall thus be enabled to 
education of blind girls and the care of blind babies. project any colour over the whole of the arena, so 
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that it will be brilliantly illuminated, while the | President, and Princess Arthur of Connaught js 
audience will be outside the focus, and invisible.’ |in the chair. Mrs. Kellogg, the wife of the 
Here we were shown a coloured sketch of the} American Ambassador, has agreed to join the 
arena as it will appear during the performance,and| Committee. We believe that the performances 
a strikingly picturesque setting it promises to be. | should appeal strongly to the numerous Americans 
| who will be over here for the Exhibition. In 
‘fact, it ought to interest all our Overseas visitors, 
'for the Institute is the biggest thing of its kind 
| in the world, and the best-known, too. It 
lsends out the greater part of the world’s 
|circulation of Braille editions of literature and 
music. There is no need to tell readers of the 
Musical Times of our musical activities in 
general; they are well aware of what we do 
in that way. But you might enlist their 
sympathies on behalf of the two special depart. 
ments in whose aid we are giving Hawatha. The 
College for Blind Girls is at Chorley Wood, and 
gives its pupils a first-class education. Music, 
of course, plays a prominent part at the school. 
The Blind Babies’ Homes are at Chorley Wood 
and at Southport. (Lancashire folk visiting London 
between May 19 and 24, please remember!) 
| These poor kiddies have their music too—a bit on 
MR. SINCLAIR LOGAN, THE BLIND COMPOSER, | the jazzy side, as you will see by the photograph, 
WRITING A NEW WORK IN BRAILLE |but they enjoy it. As a matter of fact we find 
|music an immense help in quickening thei 
“About a thousand performers will take part,’| faculties and helping on their education generally. 
Mr. Foster went on; ‘the chorus (in costume, of} We reproduce one of the Babies’ Home photo 
course) will number five hundred. I doubt if any |graphs, and also two others, one showing Mr. 
work of the kind has ever been done under similar} 1]. C. Warrilow, the well-known blind organist, at 
conditions. ‘Thenearest approach to it was, I think, the Institute organ ; the other is of Mr. Sinclair 
Reinhardt’s Zhe Miracle, produced at Olympia| Logan noting down a composition by means of 
some years ago. But that was a wordless play, | Braille writer. 
whereas Hiawatha will be an opera. Moreover, 
Reinhardt had nothing like our facilities for 
lighting and illumination. There will be a ballet 
—very appropriately, for you will remember that the 
poem contains references to the art, and a dance 
is actually described in the Wedding- Feast. We| 
shall probably put some dancing in the Defarture 
as well. The ballet will be produced by Kyasht.’ 
“What music will be used for this?’ we asked. 
‘The Hiawatha Ballet of Coleridge-Taylor ?’ 
‘Unfortunately there is a copyright difficulty 
about that,’ Mr. Foster replied. “The Aiawatha 
Ballet Music is a separate work; it has no more 
than a merely nominal connection with the 
Cantata, and is published by a different firm. | 
The owners of the Aa//e¢ copyright maintain that, | 
being an independent work, it does not lend itself | 
to incorporation with the Cantata, and they are 
unwilling to allow its performance save as a} 
separate entertainment. But we shall no doubt} 
get over the difficulty. After all, Coleridge-Taylor 
wrote a good deal of music of an incidental 
character, some of which will prove no less suitable 
for our purpose. 
‘I am glad to be able to say that the project is| It should be added that the Arawarha per 
meeting with influential support, and we expect to | formances take place at 8 o’clock, and that tickets 
receive very distinguished patronage at each|(12s. 6d. to 5s.) are to be had from the National 
performance. A _ ladies’ committee is being/| Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
formed, chiefly with a view to looking after the | W.1 (Tel.: Langham 2542), as well as at the Royal 
“front” of the house. The Duchess of York is | Albert Hall, and the usual agencies. 














MR. H. C. WARRILOW, F.R.C.O., AT THE ORGAN, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
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Hd Libitum 


By ‘Feste’ 


The few timid remarks I ventured to make last 
month on certain aspects of popular music have 
had a reception that disappoints me. Preaching 
to the converted is a dull kind of sport, and, 
judging from the unanimous expressions of agree- 
ment, that is what I seem to have been doing. 
But one never knows, does one?* Some of the 
other sort of reader may still be chewing it over, 
and, anyhow, the converted seem to have been 
pleased to find all that they had been thinking put 
into print. 

On that question of propaganda, however, a 
little bit more material has turned up in the shape 
of an interview which appears in the current 
number of the ?.2. Gazette, the organ of the 
Performing Rights Society. The interviewee is 
Mrs. G. Hubi Newcome, and she says a number 
of naive things that deserve a wider publicity 
than they are likely to get through the P.2. Gasefte. 
Thus, she thinks that ‘from the publisher’s, 
composer’s, and author’s point of view, it 
greatly adds to the success of a song if the 
vocalists who “feature” it are allowed a royalty 
on copies sold.’ I should think so! But she 
might have put it another way, and said that it 
greatly adds to the likelihood of a slushy ballad 
being ‘featured’ if the featurer has an interest in 
the sale thereof. In theory, there is a good deal 
to be said for this method of popularising a work. 
In practice, however, it works out vilely, because 
it is applied almost entirely to music (especially 
songs) of the feeblest type. 


Mrs. Hubi Newcome goes on: 

If singers find that a song satisfies and is suitable to 
their requirements and personal taste, their taking it up 
naturally follows, it being not only an advantage 
monetarily, but also a help in winning public favour; 
and the song will consequently secure the singer’s best 
efforts in its delineation. 

But what the musical world needs is singers who 
will take up a song that suits them and give their 
‘best efforts in its delineation’ without any monetary 
inducement beyond the fee that goes with their 
engagement. There is a tendency to regard singers 
as being the least musical and the most tasteless 
members of the profession. Such a view is likely 
to be strengthened by Mrs. Newcome’s implication 
that a singer’s best efforts can be counted on only 
when he receives a royalty on the sale of the songs 
he performs. Mrs. Newcome speaks as one having 
authority, for the interviewer tells us that she is 
authoress of [hold tight!] two thousand lyrics, 
four hundred adapted works, and four published 
cantatas,’ and we are assured that she has ‘derived 
much benefit from such royalty songs.’ In the 
case of an output running into thousands. this is 
easy to believe. 





Since this article has been in type a letter 
Feste’s' views has been received. It appears on 


*One does not. 
djecting in foto to 
». 449 —Epitor. 





Here I may be allowed to enter a protest against 
the degradation of that word ‘lyric.’ English 
lyrical poetry is generally acknowledged to be 
second to none. Our greatest lyrical poets turned 
out lyrics by the mere hundred—some of the most 
exquisite examples have been written by men who 
produced no more than a dozen or so—and I 
object to these writers of song-words complacently 
talking of turning out ‘lyrics’ by the thousand. 
You will have noticed, too, that when a new 
musical comedy is launched, among the score or 
so of hacks who combine to give it a sort of birth 
are two or three who are stated to have written 
‘lyrics.’ (I say ‘a sort of birth,’ because such 
works generally depend for their success upon the 
subsequent efforts of the chief comedian in 
working-up his part.) It may be difficult to suggest 
off-hand an alternative to ‘lyric,’ but that is their 
job, not ours. We can only enter a protest against 
their applying to their jingles and platitudinous 
versifications a label that carries a definite literary 
significance, and that has so far been applied only 
to some of the choicest and most intimate examples 
of poetry. If Mrs. Hubi Newcome has produced 
a couple of thousand of these rare blooms, she is 
greater than Shelley, Keats, and Wordsworth 
rolled into one. In fact, she is more than a poet. 
I apply to her the term a friend of mine, amazed 
at the multifariousness of Bach’s output, applied 
to John Sebastian: “The man wasn’t a composer ; 
he was a bloomin’ syndicate.’ 


Returning to the ?.2. Gazeffe interview, I find 
Mrs. Hubi Newcome following up her remark 
about having derived much benefit from royalty 
songs by this quaint piece of reasoning : 

This may seem to suggest that one song—the royalty 
paid one—would be favoured more than another, but 
in the end it is the better song that gets home, and a 
real artist would not risk his reputation for a royalty on 
a poor song. 

Then why bang good hard money by paying 
royalties to a singer if you know that he will be so 
careful of his reputation as to sing only the better 
songs? Look at that dismal refrain by Ivor Novello 
printed in last month’s Musical Times. It 
was, remember, sung by Dame Clara Butt, and no 
doubt it received the Dame’s ‘best eflorts in its 
delineation.’ Butwhy? Because she thought it was 
a fine song, or because there was some ‘ advantage 
monetarily.’ Presumably the former, for Mrs. 
Newcome assures us that ‘a real artist would not 
risk his reputation for a royalty on a poor song.’ 
This statement opens up speculations as to the 
taste and musicianship of certain famous singers 
—speculations that it will be safer to allow the 
reader to pursue for himself. . 


By the way, the term ‘royalty ballad’ is not 
quite understood by the general public. Exactly 
a year ago the subject was discussed in this journal 
in an ‘Occasional Note,’ but judging from recent 
comments in various quarters it may be useful to 
return briefly to the subject. First, there are two 
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kinds of royalties: (a) that paid to a composer— 
the best and fairest of all methods of payment; 
(4) that paid to a singer on the sales of a work he 
has helped to popularise. The latter kind of 
royalty does not necessarily cease when the 
popularity is achieved. It may go on a long 
while after—sometimes as long as the singer lives, 
in fact. The payment of a fee toa singer for each 
performance of a given song is what most people 
have in mind when they speak of ‘royalty ballads.’ 

I have often wondered how this payment 
stands in relation to the law governing secret 
commissions. Probably very few members 
of an audience realise that a singer is singing a 
certain song not necessarily because he thinks it is 
good, but because he receives a small bribe. I 
should like to see the question thrashed out, and 
settled in such a way that the fact of such a fee 
being paid would have to be stated on the copies 
of the songs concerned. We should then know 
that the words ‘sung by H. Plunket Greene’ 
signified that the singer thought highly of the song, 
and nobody would need a better guarantee as to 
quality. On the other hand, ‘sung by Madame 
Whatnot, in consideration of a fee,’ would leave 
the hearers in no doubt as to whether they 
were assisting at a musical performance or a 
commercial transaction. 

Artistically the present system works out badly 
because, as is said above, the type of song that 
is pushed by such means is almost invariably the 
worst. Sooner or later musicians will come to 
see that if the practice cannot be ended it must be 
mended—or, rather, extended. ‘That is to say, 
publishers and composers of good music must 
adopt the same methods of popularising their 
output. As things are now, the singers with the 
least conscience and the poorest taste have a 
steady means of income denied to such few singers 
as happen to be artists. Far better, of course, 
would be united action on the part of all singers in 
favour of abolishing such payments. After all, 
pianists and violinists don’t expect to be tipped 
for playing works by living composers—at all 
events, one never hears of such payments—and 
anyway leading instrumental soloists never descend 
to the drivel that some of our Queens of Song 
ladle out. If players can be satisfied with the 
payment they receive as players, why must singers, 
like taxi-drivers, always have an itching palm 
for that extra dollop? The public taste in songs is 
lower than in any other department of music, and 
it will remain so until one of two drastic steps is 
taken: (a) The system of paying singers to push 
songs will be abolished; or 4) it will be extended 
to embrace good singers and the best songs, 
It is useless to complain of the vogue of bad songs 
while they have so long a start over the good. 
Give both the same start, or, better still, put both 
back to ‘ scratch,’ and let their success depend on 
their merits. 


I am glad to see that 7he Newspaper World of 
March 29 gave a page of extracts from Mr. Percy 









—_.. 


Scholes’s lectures to students of journalism at 


the London University. The extracts dealt with 
the present position of musical criticism in the 
daily press, and contained some things that badly 
needed frank statement. I mention only one of 
them. Mr. Scholes says that ‘editors are afraid of 
offending the public by allowing the appearance 
of drastic criticism of public favourites,’ though | 
should say that the fear of offending the public 
was less a factor than a fear of offending the public 
favourite’s advertisement manager. However, we 
know that the public is never more of a hass than 
in its blind devotion to its favourites of the concert 
platform. No matter how badly they perform, the 
public twitches its long ears appreciatively and 
bangs enthusiastic hooves. Mr. Scholes says that 
. » the critics of some important papers say plainly 
that they dare not tell the blunt truth about a public 
favourite. Should Paderewski or Ysaye on occasion 
play badly he must be spoken of in almost the same 
terms as when he plays well—which is not much of a 
compliment to Paderewski or Ysaye! If a Prima 
donna’s voice wears out (as it generally does some 
years before she has the sense to retire) the public 
must be told that she is singing as magnificently as 
ever. 


This is true enough. You would be astonished 
if the Editor of this journal printed some of the 
abusive letters that reach him after a bit of frank 
criticism. Not long since he dared to say about 
Pachmann some of the things that ninety per cent. 
of musicians and critics in this country feel, but 
which so far had not been boldly said, except by 
some American writers. At once came the 
protesting letters: how dared he speak thus of a 
great artist who had given so many happy moments 
to the highly emotional protesters? The answer 
of course was that he dared to speak thus 
because, being Editor, nobody could stop him. 
Mr. Scholes rightly goes on to say that the case of 
the prima donna is worst of all, because ‘a few 
papers make a “stunt” of her for weeks before 
she appears, and so send their critics to her 
concert bound and gagged.’ The worst case of 
this was surely the Daz/y Maz/ and Evening News 
hysterical boosting of Melba. Apropos of this 
singer, I do not remember that a single daily 
paper contained a reference to the absurdity 
of her being cast for the part of Mimi @ 
the B.N.O.C. performance of Za Boheme. No 
wonder Dr. Weissmann, in his article in -the 
Musical Times of February, comparing English 


|and German musical life, expressed surprise and 


disappointment on hearing ‘a very elderly singer, 
although a very celebrated artist,’ play 
part that ought to be sung by a young woman. 
He rightly regarded it as ‘against all theatrical 
tradition’; the reception she had ‘ was characteristic 
only of a British audience, ever ready to subordinate 
artistic outlook to sentimental feeling.’ And ! 
remember some Canadian visitors last year telling 
me that certain eminent singers whose wom 
voices and indifferent programmes excite nothing 
but the usual favourable criticism in this country 
were roundly dealt with in Canada. After all 
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why should famous singers and players be exempt 
from frank unfavourable criticism that is dealt 
out unflinchingly to composers, authors, and 
painters? Some book reviewers, for example, 
have dropped heavily with both feet on H. G. Wells’s 
latest novel. Thus, here is W. B. Walkley 
hitting Wells good and hard in a whole column of 
The Times, and ending : 

Let me. . . say frankly that the stuff I have been 
quoting seems to me to be unworthy of Mr. Wells, who 
ought to be above choking the world with printed 
rubbish. 


Imagine such candour being administered to our 
leading singers and players on the morning after 
they had had an off night! The musical world 
would shudder, and there would probably be a 
lawsuit or assault and battery. 


By the way, musical readers of this book of 
Mr. Wells’s (Zhe Dream) will be interested to 
observe that the novelist’s invention seems to 
peter out where our art is concerned. ‘There are 
few things more certain than the early and immense 
development of scientific and mechanical means of 
distributing musical performances. Yet Mr. 
Wells, in his picture of humanity two thousand 
years hence, shows us people playing an instrument 
which, though he calls it a Clavier (with capital), is 
clearly no more than the domestic pianoforte. 
And what do they play? We find no hint of 
musical composition or technique having advanced 
beyond the stage it reached fifty years ago. The 
chief character, Sarnac, looking back two thousand 
years and describing his experiences when alive at 
the beginning of the present century, speaks of 
somebody playing some Schumann on the pianola, 
and adds that he never hears Schumann now (z.e., 
two thousand years hence) without recalling that 
dim time in his former existence. So it is clear 
that the people in Mr. Wells’s Utopia will still 
have their Schumann, though, so dully peaceful is 
Utopia, there will be no Diaghilevs to call Schumann 
‘a sick dog baying the moon.’ 

Mr. Wells’s acquaintance with music seems to 
be curiously limited to the pianoforte romantics, 
for in the opening chapter of the book he gives us 
a picture of the Utopians sitting around, among 
them 

. ++ a musician who made Sunray talk [all the characters 

seem to have had their names drawn-from catalogues 

of sweet-peas, soaps, and such like hygienic goods 

—Sunray, Radiant, Firefly, and the like] about the 

days gone by, and afterwards he played music with his 

own hands, on a Clavier, to express the ancient 
feelings of men. He played one piece that was, he 
explained, two thousand years old; it was by a man 
named Chopin, and it was called 7he Revolutionary 
Etude, Sunray could not believe a pianoforte capable 
of such passionate resentment. [Mr. Wells has 
evidently never heard some of the pianoforte music of 
\ Casella, Kodaly, and others, who make the pianoforte 
résent a bit more than Chopin ever did.] After that, 
he played grotesque and angry battle music and crude 
marching tunes from those half-forgotten times, and 


then he invented wrathful and passionate music of 
his own, 


Altogether, that Clavier seems to have had a 
pretty good doing. But it is inconsistent of Mr. 
Wells to show us on one page Schumann still 
being played in the ordinary way, and Chopin 
exhibited as a curious antique. 


Mr. Wells so thoroughly damns the present 
time (the Utopians call it the Age of Confusion— 
like their cheek !) that we are astonished to find its 
music singled out for praise. 

Sarnac, looking back over those two thousand 
years says: 

One of the few really good things of that age was 
the music. Mankind perfected some things very early. 

. . « I doubt if there has ever come very much sweeter 

music into the world than the tuneful stuff we had 

away back there in the Age of Confusion. The music 

Mr. Plaice was giving us was some bits of Schumann’s 

Carnaval music; we hear it still played on the 

Clavier. 


Mr. Plaice, by the way, was delivering that 
‘Carnaval music’ per pianola. According to 
Mr. Wells, there will be no pianolas in Utopia, so 
if you have any financial interest in the machine, 
get out before the draught comes. In Utopia we 
hear of no instrument other than this ambiguous 
Clavier, and such as perform thereon do so by 
hand. The pianola, instead of going on from 
triumph to triumph, had fizzled out and been 
forgotten. 


I don’t know [Sarnac says] if you understand what a 
pianola was. It was an instrument for playing the 
Clavier with hammers directed by means of perforated 
rolls, for the use of those who lacked the intelligence 
and dexterity to read music and play the Clavier with 
their hands. Because everyone was frightfully 
unhandy in those days, It thumped a little and 
struck undiscriminating chords . . . but, as we used 
to say in those days, it might have been worse. 


We read that Sarnac ‘watched the musician’s 
nimble hands,’ for “he had not heard very much 
music.’ As, like his fellow-Utopians, he was 
dreadfully cultivated and superior, it is clear 
that music played but a small part in Utopian 
amenities. Our Age may be Confused, but 
musically it is not so lean as Utopia. 

The portions of the book that deal with the 
present day give us some delightful bits of the 
earlier Wellsian humour—bits so refreshing that 
most readers will hope (as they have hoped after 
each of Mr. Wells’s later books) that the author 
will drop shrilly scolding and putting the world to 
rights, and give it what it badly needs—some 
more Kippses, Bealbys, Tonobungays, and Mr. 
Polleys. Forthere can be no getting away from 
the fact that one yawns over Mr. Wells’s Fireflys ” 
and Radiants; his ideal world does not over- 
stimulate. If Utopia is to be so colourless a 
show, peopled with oracular prigs, all talking like 
Mr. Wells in his most superior vein, anybody can 
have it for me. I prefer our jolly old Age of 
| Confusion. 
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RHEINBERGER’S ORGAN SONATAS —_—_——— a 

By HARVEY GRACE | 4a § et = 
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(Concluded from April number, page 327) —ESs See somo 
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NO. 20, IN F, OP. 196, Zo the Peace Feast lhe | a — = _~S 
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Preludium ; Intermezzo; Pastorale; Finale +? _—-— i — 7 
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There is some doubt as to the meaning of this | 
Sonata’s sub-title. Dr. Bennett thinks that the} |<;—— Se 
composer had in mind the Peace Conference being| |= ——— —_— 
held at the Hague at the time the work was written 
(1900). Whatever the origin of the ascription, the wae ; ie aa 
Preludium seems to have been inspired by some| This is a vigorous quaver tune, still simple, but 
lofty idea, for none of the sonata movements excels | providing excellent contrast to what has gone before 
it in breadth and nobility. Most of its thematic | owing to the minor key and the semiquaver sixths in 
material is notable for simplicity of the type we| both hands. From this springs a catchy little theme 
rarely meet, save in the works of the really big men, in dotted rhythm ; 
¢.g., the opening theme : 














ry 








Ex. 1. 








a / 
Lento maestoso. 


with which a good deal is done on page 5. Note how 
by its aid the composer makes a fine thing of our 
well-worn old friend the half close on the dominant 
vid the augmented sixth. This brings back the 
opening subject, with a richly harmonized extension 
The reprise follows the usual course, with 
Rheinberger as usual avoiding mere mechanical 
repetition. He invariably manages to add some 
fresh touch—an unexpected modulation (note how 
the meno f theme of the opening page begins on 
page 6 in D, and is suddenly switched into F) ;a 
new treatment (the minor subject now opens with a 
demisemiquaver flourish, is laid out differently, and 
after two bars is given a throbbing triplet pedal poim 
at the top) ; or a development instead of repetition 

Ex. 3, instead of reappearing, is merely suggested by 
|a new passage in which dotted rhythm is prominent, 
and soon. We expect the pause on the dominant on 
| page 8 to be followed either by the second subject 
| proper, or by the main theme. But Rheinberger has 
|another surprise for us. He takes the littl 
| syncopated figure that appeared twice towards the 
'end of the second page, and dailies pleasantly withi 

The whole of the first-subject section—two pages— for half a dozen bars. It leads, as before, into the 
is on these piain, broad lines, though after the opening second subject, again treated imitatively, but with 
ten bars semiquaver figuration is used a good deal | free semiquaver parts added—a delightful page of 
for the inner parts. The second subject appears | velvety counterpoint. The opening theme is thes 
early on page 4, and is a mere two-bar affair treated | delivered A/v lento with a characteristic broad close 
fugally. This section ends curiously with the pedal | The cadeace in the third line is of grand simplicity 
delivering the subject twice, first in the dominant and | 
then in the tonic, after which the manual parts come | 
to a full stop high on the keyboard. The composer 
seems to pull up and remind himself that he is in| | 
danger of writing a fugue—a form he had dropped 
three Sonatas earlier. So he brushes the fugue idea 
aside with a splendid cadence in C, #{ and brings 
on another subject in C minor, sempre ff: 



































The registration is little more than a matter of 
|simple variations of power, and, as usual, we must 
| not stick to the composer’s marks. Thus, there are 
=e ={ | about four pages of continuous /, beginning at line 4 

a" ]on page 4; a half-dozen points suggest themselves 
aia teenetatniiaeemaariena ‘ _.|as suitable for a reduction to f and mj. The 
Ss = ——————— | pastoral passage following the pause on page 8 may 
oon . | well be played on two nicely balanced manuals of 
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made with the entry of the tenor in bar 1 of page 9, 
the right-hand chord being shortened from a quaver 
toa semiquaver. If this is too tricky to be managed 
neatly, the reduction may be deferred till the treble 
entry of the subject two bars later. The point is that 
plenty of power must be reserved for the final page. 
For a concluding voluntary at a big service in a big 
building nothing can be better than this truly great 
movement. It is decidedly difficult as to manual 
work ; the feet, as usual with Rheinberger, have a 
comfortable time. 

The Jntermezszo opens with a _ very simple 
Beethovenish theme—in fact, it recalls the slow 
movement of the Fourth (E flat) Pianoforte Sonata : 





























The dropping leading-note is a_ favourite 
Rheinberger trick (see Ex. 1 for another instance). 
The theme is subjected to very little in the way of 
development, the bulk of the movement being 
concerned with two pleasant secondary motives : 





(4) < 
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The portion marked (4) appears first independently 
(a), and the two are mostly used apart. The 


of 
vigorous ff subject appears to be yet another theme, but 
it is best regarded as a derivate of (4), and it may well 


be treated rather more quietly than indicated. This 
is yet another of the numerous occasions when we 
feel that Rheinberger’s for¢issimo is out of place in 
a slow movement. When such a passage follows a 
forte, as it does here, the case is best met by merely 
changing the character of the forte—e.g., a string- 
toned Swell (box open) contrasted with Great 
diapason tone. The movement is so straightforward 
as to call for few words. 
best of the slow movements, it has a good deal of 
charm, and with tasteful registration can be made 
very attractive. 

The Pastorale, like its predecessor in Sonata 
No. 12, is in A, and is in 3-4 instead of the 
customary 6-8. It will never be so popular as the 


different tone-colour, and a reduction to f should be earlier example, though it has its points. 


cr | 





Though not one of the! | 


quaver figuration overhead. 




















































A mordente 
—written out—is a prominent feature of the main 
theme : 


Ex. 7. 
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A charming moment in its first page, for example, 
is the modulation to F, and the hesitation and 
pause on a first inversion in that key, followed by a 
resumption of the main theme in A. The middle 
section is marked A/sernativo, with a direction in 
German that the repetition is to be played Full organ. 
It opens in A minor, and modulates freely. There 
is little in the way of definite thematic importance, 
the effect being chiefly that of sustained harmonic 
progressions in the left hand and pedals, with semi- 
The remainder of the 
movement consists of a repetition of the opening, 
with a short Coda. 

The Finale appears to be the most frequently 
played movement of this Sonata. It has an un- 
deniably attractive main theme, suggestive of the 
Grand Cheur style so effectively used by French 
composers : 


Ex. 8. - 
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Con moto. @ = 84. 2 
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~~ 7 Ten Trios (Op. 49) ; 
== ——- Twelve Fughettas in Strict Style (Op. 123); 
oe = Twelve Characteristic Pieces (Op. 150); 


(Preludio: Arioso; Canzonetta; Intermezzo; Visione 
Duetto; In Memoriam; Pastorale; Lamento; Riposo 
Passacaglia; Marcia Funébre.) 





<<< Twelve Monologues (Op. 162); 


Twelve Meditations (Op. 167) ; 
(Entrata; Agitato; Canzonetta; Andantino; Preludio 
Aria; Intermezzo; Alla Marcia; Thema _ variato 
Passacaglia: Fugato; Finale.) 























em —— . . a 
SS —f Twelve Pieces (Op. 174); 
(Romance: Scherzoso: Aspiration; Contemplation 
. Agitato; Inprovisation; Solemn Festival; Duet; Ricer 


care; Evening Rest; Melodia Ostinata; Finale. 
Zen Trios (Op. 189) ; . 

[his frank vein is carried on by the theme that Six Short Pieces: 
follows. In fact, we could not wish for a better (Prelude ; Intermezzo ; Epilogue ; Canzonetta; Consolation 
blend of the dignified and festive than is given in| _ —_ 
the opening three pages. A falling-off then shows| “"swe #” / minor. 
itself in a weak bridge-passage which introduces the 
second subject (A flat). There is too little contrast | 
between this and the first subject, both being of the 
solid chordal type, and mainly in crotchet movement. 
The quaver pedal does not save the situation, and a 
further loss of interest is caused by two longish 
sections in which we do little but hang round the 
dominant of F minor. 


Probably the best known are the J/ono/ogues 
Apart from Bach’s Little Organ Book, 1 know of 
no other set of short pieces in which so much i 
said in so small a space. The average length is; 
couple of pages, and the degree of difficulty some 
what beyond that of Bach’s Fight Short Prelude 
and Fugues. There is not a weak number. & 
great is the variety and contrast, that one migh 

When the opening theme is present the movement | with good effect play the dozen as a recita 
is first-rate, but the decline of interest elsewhere is programme, just as pianists play the 7wenty-f: 
fatal. The end is imposing enough, with a brief) Pye/ydes of Chopin at a sitting. . ; 
quotation from the opening of the Preludium, The 7welve Fughettas are very little known it 
followed by yet one more example of the composer’s | England ; they will give pleasure to players whe 
fertility in the matter of effective, though simple, enjoy good, compact essays in fugal form. Al 
cadences. but a few are on the loud, vigorous side, and al 

We cannot help regretting that Rheinberger did | provide excellent material for study, the degree of 
not end this Sonata by trying his hand at the useful | difficulty being a good stage beyond that of th 
French combination of Grand Cheur and fugue|7onologues. In three cases Rheinberger constructs 
forms—A, B, A, the middle section being a compact | his theme on composers’ names—B A C H, GADE 
fughetta. He has done so with fine effect in several} and FESCA, The length averages a couple of 
of the short pieces—e.g., the So/emn Festival, the| pages, and the style is far less severe than is 
Entrata,andin the Finale of the Twelve Characteristic | threatened by the S/rengen in the title. The pick of 
Pieces. these pieces show the composer in excellent form. 

Opp. 156, 167, and 174 are rather longer tha 

the .Vonologues, and generally a good deal mor 
difficult. The attractive titles are well lived up to 
Such pieces as Evening Rest, Duetto, Pastorale, ani 
| Canzonetta are genuine little idylls. There are three 
fine ground-bass treatments—/” Memoriam, Ostinat 
and Passacaglia. Like the sturdy B flat minor example 
in the Monologues they are worthy satellites of the 
Passacaglia in the eighth Sonata. The set of varie 
tions in Op. 167 is a good example of the composers 
excellence as a writer of variations. The Ala 
Marcia is that rare thing, an original March 
A valuable study for playing on black keys and 
dividing work between the hands is Asfiration. 

is a splendid piece of music, too, with the idea of the 
title expressed by the rising repetitions of the mai 
|theme. The figuration is throughout on the pattem 
| of the opening : 


No doubt the comparative failure of this—the last 
f his organ movements—is due to the ill-health 
that clouded the composer’s last years. His power 
of invention lasted well, but there is a lack of the 
concentration that produced such splendid examples 
of long, well-developed movements as the Toccata, 
the D flat Phantasie, and the best of the Fugues, 
Perhaps we have here the explanation of the fact 
that the last three Sonatas contain no fugue. With 
most composers, of course, the fugue form would 
have been the stand-by when other resources were 
failing. Mere technique would enable them to turn 
out plenty of examples effective enough, and entirely 
satisfactory so long as one demands of a fugue no 
more than mere fugality, so to speak. But, as has 
already been pointed out, Rheinberger is never more 
inventive, or more free in mood, than in his Fugues. 
In fact, one of his claims to a high position among 
composers is based on his ability to use the strictest 
forms—canon, fugue, ground-bass—as a medium for| gy. 9 Con moto. 2 
original and expressive music. It is the charac- 
teristic that distinguishes only the really great men, 
and none more than Bach and Mozart. 


" 
~ 











These articles set out to deal with the Sonatas | 
only, but in response to a general request, I add a} 
brief discussion of Rheinberger’s short pieces, and of | 
his works for organ with other instruments. The} 
short pieces number nearly a hundred, and are} 
grouped as follows : 
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There are some admirable canons, tuneful and 





nil 
CS 








te 


expressive, though for neat workmanship none is 
better than the example in the first set, which opens 
thus : 


Ex. 1. Sanfte Register. 








Andante molto. 





— | 
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Solemn Festival opens and closes with imposing 
breadth, the middle section being an ingenious Canon 
Fugue that happensalso to be fine music. In Op. 156, 
a particularly fine number is the Pre/udio—a fiery 
piece suitable for recital purposes, and a good study 
for keyboard command and freedom. 

The Stix Short Pieces return to the Monologue style, 
with a little less originality; they serve well as 
studies and voluntaries. 

The two sets of Zvzos differ in length and style. 
Those in Op. 49 are quite short and fairly easy ; the 
second set are longer, more difficult, and of far 
more varied interest. Some are of the ‘song without 
words’ type, a really beautiful example being No. 11: 
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Such a number as this is worthy of inclusion in 
any recital programme by way of quiet relief. 
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and continues in the same effortless way for thirty 
|bars. The Fugue in F minor is a lengthy, vigorous 
| work, that appears under Best’s editorship in one of 
Augener’s Cecilia volumes. 

The organist who has the whole of these eighty-nine 

pieces at his elbow is never at a loss for voluntaries 
of the very best type. For recital purposes, either 
|singly or in small groups, the collection is no less 
useful. I mentioned above 7he Little Organ Book 
as a kind of analogy to the Monologues. One may 
| go farther, and say that in all the organ repertory 
| the two standing dishes of which one never tires are 
Bach’s Chorale Preludes and the miscellaneous pieces 
of Rheinberger. This, at all events, is the firm 
}conviction of one who has used both constantly 
during a fairly long spell as a church organist. And 
| it says much for the Rheinberger collection that, like 
| The Little Organ Book, it inspires the player with 
|intimate feelings towards the composer. There are 
players who speak of ‘Josef’? as they do ‘John 
Sebastian.’ The use of the Christian name means a 
good deal. 

The use of other instruments with organ is 
| becoming so frequent that inquiries are often made 
as to works specially written for the purpose. Players 
who wish to getaway from the conventional and often 
unsatisfactory arrangements of well-known works 
should examine Rheinberger’s essays in this field. 
There is neither space nor need for critical discussion 
lof them. I will content myself with the single 
remark that, so far as I have been able to test them, 
| they are well up to the standard we expect from the 

composer. 
| Here is a list. 





| 
| 


Violin and Organ: PRhapsodie, 


-| Andante (Op. 127); Suite (Op. 166) (Preludium, 


| Canzone, Allemande, Moto Perpetuo) (the Moto 
| Perpetuo may also be had separately); Six Pieces 
\(Op. 1 50) (Theme with Variations, Evening Song, 
Gigue, Pastorale, Elegy, Overture—all are published 
separately, and the Lvening Song, Pastorale, and 
Elegy appear also arranged for organ and violoncello). 
| Two Violins and Organ : Duweffo (an arrangement of 
| the charming piece of the same name in the 7we/ve 
Organ Pieces, Op. 156); Sutte (Op. 149). Organ 


and Wind Instruments: Amdante and Pastorale for 
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oboe and organ (Op. 98); Ahapsodie for oboe and 


organ (Op. 127). Concertos: No. 1 (Op. 137), 
No. 2 (Op. 177).* 
In a very interesting letter in last month’s 


Musical Times Mr. Andrew de Ternant told us that 
Rheinberger was disappointed that English recog- 
nition of his music was almost confined to his 
Organ Sonatas. There is a reason for this, as Mr. 
de Ternant showed. No doubt Rheinberger’s other 
music suffers from the fact of its being merely good, 
with no such aids to popularity as a programme, or a 
big name on the title-page. The last point is perhaps 
the mostimportant. There area fair number of com- 
posers whose best work is far superior to a good 
deal of that produced by the great classical writers. 
Raff, Henselt, Rheinberger—here are three names 
that occur at once in this connection. Their music 
is killed from above and below: it cannot compete 
with the classics, and it is too good and too difficult 
to be able to hold its own in the field of the frankly 
popular. Yet aman of this second class sometimes 
hits on a medium that brings out qualities of a far 
higher order than is shown in the rest of his work. 
Hugo Wolf is a composer of the second grade, 


yet in the one department of song he ranks 
with the first-raters. Parry’s instrumental music 
seems destined to early oblivion, but it can 
hardly be denied that as a composer of 
songs and choral works he is among tbe big 
men. Chopin never approached his best save when 


writing for pianoforte, and, above all, in the smaller 
forms. Sowith Rheinberger. Muchof his great output 
is excellent (there are some particularly charming 
things among the small pianoforte pieces), but only 
in his organ music does he reach his full stature. Here 
his position is next to Bach himself. The claim will 
seem extravagant to the musician who knows little 
about the organ repertory. Yet, apart from 
Beethoven, what composer has written twenty Sonatas 
for pianoforte or violin of so 
excellence as the twenty Rheinberger wrote for the 
organ? Indeed, we may go farther, and boldly ask 
if there are twenty out of Beethoven’s thirty-two for 


high a level of | 


reliance on registration effects and bizarre colouring 
both tonal and harmonic. There is more than a 
touch of megalomania, too, in his laying-out, 
Nor do I think the French school has produced a 
serious rival to Rheinberger. A brilliant and vivid 
school it is, but many of us who were captured by it 
ten years ago are already finding it wear less well 
than we expected. It gives dazzling light, but little 
warmth ; and its expressive moments have too often 
a touch of the macadre. 

As material for the student, Rheinberger’s organ 
works are invaluable, chiefly because their difficulties, 
like those of Bach, cannot be ‘faked’ or shirked. 
They have a texture and continuity that admit of no 
halts for stop-hunting. No organ music depends 
less on registration, though, as I have tried to show 
in these articles, much more may—indeed, must— 
be done than the composer ever indicated. But the 
fact remains that only two considerable organ 
composers may be played with satisfaction on a 
pedal-pianoforte or on an organ of one manual 
and a few stops—Bach and Rheinberger. Josef 
shares other likenesses with John Sebastian—he 
excels as a fugue writer; and his organ music has 
the true architectural and spacious quality. You 
may enjoy it on a _ pedal-pianoforte or in the 
pianoforte-duet arrangements made by the composer 
himself. Similarly you can get a lot of pleasure 
from the like arrangements of a Haydn Symphony or 
a Mozart Quartet. But in all these cases the style is 
such that you never forget the original form. The 
music bears the closest scrutiny gua music, but it 
delivers its full message only through its real 
medium. The test is a double-barrelled one, and 
many estimable works are brought down or winged 
onone side orthe other. Rheinberger comes through 
with all the honours. Rank him where you will asa 
composer of pianoforte, chamber, orchestral, and 
operatic music; in one department he rose so far 
above the level of these works that he showed 
himself to be of the stuff that makes the really big 
men. Opinions may differ as to the nearness of his 
approach to Bach as an organ composer, but I believe 





pianoforte that are superior to these organ works. 
After all, Rheinberger’s twenty include no such| 
immature and feeble works as the Sonatinas in G| 
major and G minor, and the Quasi una Fantasia in| 
E flat, or the Sonata A//a Tedesca of Beethoven. 
When we add to the twenty Sonatas the eighty-nine 
short pieces, which also show Rheinberger at 
his best, we have a mass of fine organ music 
for which no parallel can be found outside Bach. | 
It is difficult to understand how, twenty years | 
ago, some critics placed 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rheinberger second to} 
such a merely competent workman as Merkel, or 
spoke of him as the most important organ composer 
Mendelssohn. Nor, in the long run, is his 
position likely to be menaced by the only two 
German rivals—Reger and Karg-Elert. The former, | 
though still a power in Germany, has long since been 
tried and found wanting elsewhere. Very few of his 
works remain throughout at a high level; many a 
magnificent page is followed by a plunge into the | 
depths of dry  platitude. Karg-Elert began | 
splendidly, and his Sérty-six Choral Improvisations | 
and about a dozen other works made us not merely | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


asler 


take our hats off; we felt like throwing them up as 


well. But his later music shows far too much 


Concerto No, 1 is scored for organ, strings, and three horns; | 
2 for organ, strings, two horns, two trumpets, and two drums | 


N 


that all who really know the whole of his works for 
the instrument will place him second only to Bach. 
And in the matter of organ music a man may be a 
bad second to Bach, and yet a great composer. 

THE END. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF WELSH 


MUSIC 
By LLEWELYN C. LLoyD 
To anyone interested in Welsh music it was 


gratifying to note that an English musician of 
Mr. Jeffrey Pulver’s standing had seen fit to write 
the article ‘What is Wrong with Welsh Music: 


lin the March number of the J/usical Times, for it 


shows that at any rate some English musicians take 
an interest in musical affairs on the other side of 
the Severn. Mr. Pulver says that his article was 
the outcome of a visit to South Wales, so perhaps 
the present writer, as one more constantly in touch 
with Wales by reason of his residence there, may be 
permitted to add a few notes to Mr. Pulver’s article. 

To answer the question ‘\What.is wrong with 
Welsh music?’ is no easy task, and perhaps it 's 
more useful and suggestive io alter the question 
into: ‘ What was wrong with Welsh music ?’ for at 
present Welsh music is breaking away from the 
shackles which have bound it for many years. It 's 
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in a stage of transition, and shortly we may hope that 
the Principality will be able confidently to take its 
place among the musical nations of Europe. In the 
past the bane of Welsh music has been complacency 
and self-satisfaction—largely brought about, it must 
be said, by the sentimental and non-critical enthusiasm 
of English and foreign musicians. It was not so 
long ago when any musician in Wales, if questioned 
as to the state of the art in his country, would com- 
placently quote the saying, ‘Mor o gan yw Cymru 
i gyd’ (The whole of Wales is a sea of song), and 
leave it at that. But that phase is passing, and that 
attitude of mind is dying—slowly, perhaps, but dying 
all the same. To-day Welshmen are not so certain 
that they are divinely endowed with the gift of song, 
and they recognise that education is as necessary in 
music as it is in any other art. 

Mr. Pulver says some good things about choral 
singing in Wales—things which need saying. It is, 
indeed, only too true that a great fault of Welsh 
choirs is that Celtic emotionalism has a habit of 
getting the better of intonation—in other words, the 
choirs have a ‘tendency to scream.’ Anyone who 
has attended Ejisteddfodau knows this, but it is a 
difficult disease to cure, for emotion is a fine 
thing in music, and we do not want to kill it in 
correcting the fault engendered by its abundance. 
The only remedy is probably more musical education, 





On the matter of sight-reading one can readily} 


agree with Mr. Pulver. The shortage of} 


sight-readers is one of the greatest difficulties with | 


which the Welsh choral conductor is faced. The| 
remedy here is obvious—education, again. 

But when Mr. Pulver talks about ‘the lack of} 
interest in instrumental music in Wales,’ we cannot 
agree with him. For long, apathy in instrumental 
music was a justifiable reproach to level at Wales, 
but no longer is it so. All over the country 
are amateur orchestras, and orchestral music is 
listened to with obvious delight and deep appre- 
ciation. When recently the L.S.O. visited Cardiff 
it was given a splendid reception. Orchestral 
music finds a prominent place in the National 
Eisteddfod year by year ; and, finally, Sir Walford 
Davies is busily engaged on his splendid scheme for 
a’ Welsh National Orchestra, to include amateur and 
professional players from all parts of the land. 
Bearing these points in mind, it must be admitted 
that Wales’s lack of interest in instrumental music is 
a hoary fallacy which has been exploded. That it 
has been exploded is largely due to Sir Walford 
Davies, who, by means of lectures, recitals, the 
jramophone, and his chamber music combinations, 
tas aroused an interest in instrumental performances 
thich delights all Welsh lovers of fine music. 

Welsh music proper—as distinguished from music 
1 Wales—is in an interesting position at the present 
ime. 
thich shall have the honour of rescuing Wales from 





ym the one hand is the school of perferv 
lationalists, enthusiastically led by Mr. W. 
wwynn Williams and Mr. Leigh Henry. On the 





ther is the school of Sir Walford Davies, which |r cer 
olds that Wales must learn to love and appreciate | $* 


te masters of other lands before she produces 
‘national music of her own. 
The case for the nationalists has been ably put 







‘quote from one of his articles : 


C 





for with education will come restraint. 


Two schools of musicians are at war as caine 
~- 


he slough of despond into which she had fallen. | ™°re in accordan 
id| settings of Welsh ‘cywydda 


s, | of 


* Mr. Gwynn Williams, and I may be permitted | Who has written an opera, G 


| . - . 
The masterpieces of the German classical composers 


are great masterpieces, everyone will admit, but they 
are masterpieces of expression of German classical 
mentality in music, and can never be set as a sound 
and natural basis of a Welsh school of musical com- 
position. 


And again : 





The way of a Welsh composer is not easy. He can 
put up no ready-made musical system and say to the 
| world, *This is an example of the beautiful music I am 

trying to write.’ He can only strive to call back the 
| half-forgotten melodies and harmonies of his ancestors, 

and say, ‘ This is the basis upon which I am attempting 
to build a modern Welsh musical system that will 
express something of myself and the land that gave me 

birth.’ * 

The attitude of the other school may be exem- 
plified by an extract from the reply to the article 
quoted above by Mr. Iorwerth C. Peate: 

. . « from what can be judged, this ‘nationalist’ 
school of Welsh music does not desire the study of the 

| works of foreign composers. Welsh music must be 
| starved on *half-forgotten Welsh folk-songs,’ which, 
though admirable enough /er se, are poor fare for a 
hefty youngster in the musical world. Humanity 
progresses through the impact of new ideas upon old. 

* All isolated territories,’ states Hilaire Belloc, ‘ when 

cut off, wither.” But no! say the protagonists of the 

‘nationalists,’ this tradition of ‘half-forgotten folk- 

songs,’ and this tradition alone will I develop. I will 

not join in the common chorus of civilised humanity, 
but I will sing my own tune in my own way. 

The nationalists are all for a distinctly national 
type and style, and their slogan is ‘ Back to folk- 
song.’ Their attitude is easy to appreciate. One of 
the greatest national treasures of any country is its 
store of folk-song, and Wales has a store as rich as 
that of any other country in the world. Every year 
new folk-melodies are being discovered by the diligent 
workers of the Welsh Folk-Song Society, and they 
should prove a fruitful source of inspiration for 
Wales’s ‘national’ composer when he comes along. 
But that day is not yet, say the other school. Sing 
your lovely old folk-songs, but at the same time do 
not forget that you may learn much from Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and the rest of the glorious 
company of music’s masters. 

Both these schools have the germ of the matter 
with them, but it would be better for Wales if they 
would forego their wrangling and work together 
or the common good of the country. Then, 
undoubtedly, Wales’s day in the world of music 
would dawn the sooner. 

In the midst of all the quarrelling, however, 
are being laid the foundations of a Welsh school 
of musical composition. And perhaps the most 
interesting figure is Dr. D. Vaughan Thomas, of 
Swansea, a cultivated musician who has, more 
surely than any other Welsh composer, striven to 
the soul of Wales in music. As yet he 
rites in the smaller forms, but those are, perhaps, 
ce with Welsh tradition. His 
u’—a particular form 
Welsh verse used by Wales’s greatest poet, 
Dafydd ap Gwilym—are notably admirable, as also 
tain others of his songs, for instance the 
ting of Ceiriog’s Nant y Mynydd. 

Another Welsh composer who has lately come 





| prominently to notice is Dr. David de Lloyd, an 
associate of Sir Walford Davies at Aberystwyth, 


wenllian, to a Welsh 


* 
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libretto. This work has been very favourably| criticism. Unless criticism means the referring 
noticed, and one critic refers to it as containing| some exterior criterion—/.e., to something othe 
‘the greatest music yet written by a Welshman.’ than the personal tastes of the critic—it ceases to by 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins is known principally for his| criticism at all. Why, even if it were all a matter of 
orchestral work, Ze Magic Cau/dron, his cantata, | opinion, should one man’s opinion be more wort 
Freedom, some part-songs, and more lately his Ode} having than another man’s ?—or than one’s own? 4j 
to the West Wind, for chorus and orchestra. So far| the evidence points in the other direction. We vale 
he has not written much really Welsh music, but in| one man’s opinion more than another's because we fe 
his later works he shows a more individual style. that he is more likely to be ‘ right,’ and directly we sy 
Other composors active in Wales are E. T. Davies, | that we have placed the matter on an idealistic bas; 
who writes songs and part-songs in a modern idiom;| The primary question is, of course, as old as th 
W. S. Gwynn Williams, the composer of numerous|hills. All I am asking now is whether, in this matt 
songs ; Sir Walford Davies himself, who, of course, | of criticism, we are to be idealists, in the Platon 
has a reputation far outside Wales; T. Hopkin| sense, or not. Is there any absolute and universy 
Evans, Leigh Henry, Dr. David Evans, Dr. Roland| standard by which we can judge an artist, and, if 
Rogers, Dr. Caradog Roberts, and a host of others. | how are we to know what it is ? 
One name which must not be omitted is that of The second question, to which I am leadix 
Morfydd Owen, a woman of undoubted genius, who| up, is concerned with this matter of ‘personalit 
was lost to Wales when she died in the early} We frequently hear such a remark as this: ‘(j 
twenties, leaving behind her a mere handful of | course, her actual voice is nothing to rave about, be 
songs which show her to have been endowed with a/she is such a perfect artist’; or, ‘It is not he 
rare individuality and a musical genius of no common | voice that strikes one so much as her personality 





order. Or it is sometimes heard in this form: ‘Hj 
Surely from out of all this musical activity will | technique is marvellous, but he has no soul.’ 

come music to vindicate Wales’s reputation in the} I am not charging the critics with the use of thes 
world of music ? | phrases, but they are all used frequently by th 
| average concert-goer and the amateur critic, andit 
PERSONALITY AND THE ARTIST |makes us ask what these people are really out fo 
when they go to a recital. Do they want to hea 
By L. N, HIGGINS music, or do they simply want to watch someon 

Amidst the hundreds of recitals given by solo| performing on an instrument or the vocal organ? 
artists, and amidst the almost equal number of | It is easy to be bitter on the subject of the 


criticisms which automatically follow these per-| tyranny of the soloist, such as we get at the ‘ Proms! 
formances, it would seem a good thing if, now and | Half the audience at least have come to hear or ste 
then, we paused to consider what it is that really | the soloist, and they shriek the house down, however 
constitutes a great artist. | poor his or her performance may be. But that is 
The musical critics, of course, spend the greater | neither here nor there. This question of personality 
part of their lives in considering this question in its| Came to the front in connection with Kreisler ané 
individual application, but it is very much open to| Heifetz. Many people said that Heifetz was mor 
question what their criterion is—or even if they have | brilliant than Kreisler, only that he was not sucha 
any at all. It is highly probable that the musical | great artist. What did such people mean by a 
critic attends so many recitals with a view to/artist? Or they said that Heifetz had the fine 
criticism, and is so continually under the immediate| technique, only Kreisler was the greater artist, 
obligation of pronouncing upon each individual | because ‘ You felt the whole personality of the man 
performance, that he finds little or no time for| Come out in his playing.’ But is it a desirable thing 
the more abstract contemplation of what the ideal in| that a man’s whole personality should come out 
an artist is. Judging from the number of careless, his. playing? We have only got to assume that an 
slap-dash criticisms that make their appearance in| artist has a very undesirable personality, and we 
the columns of the daily and Sunday papers, we are | should very soon find ourselves saying that the artis 
almost led to suppose that the average critic has| with the desirable personality is a great artis 
nothing whatever to say on the matter at all, and so| because he expresses himself in his playing, and a 
contents himself and his readers with writing down| artist with an undesirable personality is a grea 
a few off-hand and superficial remarks with a view | artist because he suppresses himself in his playing 
to being cutting, or even humorous, at the artist’s| This of course is hopelessly untenable—it cannot 
expense. | even be passed off as a paradox. If a man is called 
But amongst the ordinary concert-goers there is| 4 great artist just because he has a great personality, 
so much discussion as to the comparative merits of | he is not really being called a great artist at all; he 
great artists, and so much difference of opinion even | is only being called a great personality. 
in regard to the greatest, that we are apt to shrug | Naturally, the answer to the question of the artist 
our shoulders over the whole question and decide | lies in the music he is playing; the perfect artist 
that it is all simply a matter of personal opinion and | surely he who interprets the music most perfect) 
taste. and brings out its full significance. But there 
This would certainly seem to be a plausible way of| are others who seem to look at it the other way 
settling the matter. If Mr. Percy Scholes writes | round, and hold that the song exists for the singet, 
that Miss ————’s Chopin recital was really rather a the prelude for the pianist, and not the singer (74 
poor show, does this simply mean that Mr. Scholes is| singer) for the song. That is the crux. 
speaking only for himself? Should he have started} At the end of this somewhat rambling article I 
his sentence with the words ‘I think’ or ‘It struck| have two suggestions to make—one of a practical 
me personally’? Obviously, if that is the case, he|the other of a theoretical nature. The first 
and all the rest of the critics had better give it up|is that we, the concert-going public—and perhaps 
at once; there would cease to be such a thing as|also the critics—would find it easier to give @ 
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really genuine criticism of an artist if the latter| 


were concealed from the view of the audience. 
We should then have nothing to go by except what 
we actually heard. We should cease to be ensnared 
by the ‘great personality,’ or the fascinating 
mannerism, or the beautiful style. We should simply 
go to hear music and nothing else. 

My second suggestion refers to, at least, one thing 





that constitutes a great artist. It is a test which I 
always apply myself, and generally it is responsive, | 
viz., Is the artist playing or singing to the audience, | 
or is he playing for the love of the thing? (I am| 
leaving out the commercial side of the question. 
Of course he must to a certain extent be playing | 
to the audience in any case, otherwise he would} 
not be up on the platform ; but, spiritually speaking, | 
is he performing at the audience to the glory of 
himself, or is he playing for its own sake—or, if 
you like, ad gloriam Dei? 1 will give one concrete 
example of what I mean. What is it that makes 
the Russian dancers so immeasurably greater than | 
any English dancers? Simply this, I think. That} 
we feel that the Russians would go on dancing just as | 
beautifully if there were no one there to watch them. | 
The English are too self-conscious to produce many | 
great artists. They would hate it so if the audience | 
could not seethem. But that is the way to sift them | 
out—the tares from the wheat. 


PURCELL’S CHURCH MUSIC 
By H. D. STATHAM 


Purcell wrote more than a hundred compositions | 
for the Church, including three Services—in B fiat, 
G minor (evening only), and D major—the big 
Te Deum, and Jubilate. Of allhis Church compositions 
about a fifth only are published in octavo editions, 
and are thus madeavailablefor performance. Therest 
are to be found in Vincent Novello’s folio edition, and 
are in course of being published in the Purcell Society 
edition. At present all the Services and twenty- 
four of the big anthems, many with orchestral 
accompaniment, have appeared in the latter edition. 
This edition, of course, is the authoritative one: it 
would, therefore, be a great boon to Church choirs if | 
the editors would follow the example of the Tudor | 
music editors by publishing octavo editions of some | 
of the Church music appearing in their official | 
edition. 





All the anthems so far published in this| 


Church choir, and it seems a pity that they cannot 
be heard. Moreover, these big anthems are very | 
well suited to the needs of an amateur choral and | 
orchestral society. If copies and band parts were 
available they would be performed in church, and 
would be a welcome change from the staple fare of 
such societies when giving a Church performance ; 
that is to say, extracts from the Mendelssohn and 
Handel oratorios, Brahms’s Reguiem, and works by 
Spohr, Gounod, and other foreign composers. 

But even those anthems and Services which are 
published in octavo editions are very much neglected. 
It is the purpose of these articles to try to find| 
whether there is any justification for this neglect, or, | 
better, to try to prove that there is no justification | 
for it, and to offer, in doing so, a few practical 
Suggestions as to the performance of the music. 

One of the impressions that people have about | 





edition are within the capabilities of a first-class! Ex. 


2 
—p—e— 
—s 


fas - 
e 


minims in the bar. 
instead of being rather stodgy pieces of three-part 
harmony, come out as long, sweeping tunes. 
whole Service will bear being taken at this speed 
provided long phrasing is used. 
is the verse canon in the second G/orsa, where there 
| are two minims in the bar ; this must be taken much 
slower than the rest of the Service, perhaps at half 
Purcell’s Church music is that much of it is dull :| the pace. 
that the Services, and many of the anthems, consist] triple time reappears. The concluding Amex section, 
mostly of wearisome verses for three voices (in the} which at a slow pace is heavy and monotonous, 


best cathedral style), which are only rather dreary 


exercises in counterpoint. Much of this supposed 
dullness comes from a misunderstanding of the 
music. It often looks dull because the minim is 
used as the beat-unit where the crotchet would be 
used to-day. The Service in B flat is very dull if it 
is sung .Woderato maestoso in an a cappella style : but 
practical experiment (and whatever is put forward in 
these articles is the result of practical experiment 
with a choir making a study of Purcell’s Church 
music) shows that it ceases to be dull if taken con- 
siderably faster and transposed up a tone. The 
Service will stand being taken at <= 100 at least, 
and there is some justification for transposing it up 
by reason of the compass of the alto part, which 
ranges from: 


to e—— 


though the transposition does take the tenor rather 
high. Some may think this treatment very arbitrary, 
but the fact remains that when this Service is sung 
\foderato in the a cappella manner, with numerous 
rallentandi, it is quite intolerably tedious ; when it is 
sung as suggested it becomes a ringing and joyous 
thing, and passages such as the following from the 


| Benedictus come out with a new lilt and beauty : 


Ex. 1 (transposed version). 




















<@=100, 
; — a | 7 
———S— SS SS 
— — —- —— 
Glo - ry be to the Fa~-ther,and to the 
= = S22: 27°F =S 
~~ i——> ot amen 
Son, and to the. . Ho - ly . Ghost. 


Parts of this Service taken at this speed require, 
however, very careful singing and word accentuation 
if they are not to sound ‘clattery.’ 

But if this Service gains by being taken rather 
fast, the Service in G minor gains even more. The 
Purcell Society marks it 1/oderato ; but it should bea 
one-in-the-bar ./odera¢o rather than a three-in-the- 
bar .Zoderato. When the Service is sung with long 
phrasing and at the right speed, there is a dewy 
freshness about the opening phrase which is 


| delightful : 


o 
ee 


@ = 120-126. 
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The time has been altered here; it is really three 
The verses also, at this speed, 


The 


The only exception 


The original pace is resumed when the 
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becomes at the faster pace a very delicate piece of treatment of the voice in Purcell’s anthem, & 9C 

writing, especially if it is sung mezza voce : merciful unto me, O God, where the bass sings : d 

Ex. 3 a 7” F 

J — r = Se Se SSS SS — = fis 

52 = + ‘ Tee ——— ez Ie 
= = he ht - + . 


is dai-ly fig ing and troub-ling me, I 


+) 
§ 


In Vincent Novello’s edition of the anthem this § ¢: 
passage is marked » = 42; and it is most probable § w 
that he marked it at this very slow pace solely on § ¢€ 
account of that one word ‘troubling.’ Once realise 
that these notes are not meant to be sung as written, § g 
but as an upward fortamento, and the whole verse in § re 
which the phrase occurs can be taken at its proper § o1 
speed, something like « = 80. This generous treat. § C 
ment of the voice, this way of throwing it about, J a 
no longer exists: but unless it is realised that it was 
part of the equipment of singers in Elizabethan and § - 
Restoration times, some at least of the music of those B 
times becomes unsingable or meaningless. To sing J F 
the rather rollicking Purcell example just quoted at pi 



















































































There is a point of interest in the quaint little @ = 42 reduces it to absurdity. Two more examples ‘( 
phrase in the treble part : are worth quoting from this anthem : (J 
Ex. fo. an ~ 
== iT SSS |) 
—1——— | * —a—— hhh 
ning lown, shall cast them down, down, down A 
al 
Sung at a slow pace, as it must be if the quavers are - 

to sound as distinct notes, it seems somewhat point- | ,-¢ cl 
less ; sung fast, it becomes a sort of bird-like chirrup | | te 
in which the quavers are slurred over without being | of 
sounded as separate notes : ‘ 
a A 
Ex. 5 = R 
. , “ to 
Is this what Purcell intended it to be? Almost | di 
certainly I think it is. This slurring over a few — - 
rapid notes was a feature of the vocal technique shall cast them down, shall cast them down, shall cast them down. S 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. The Editors of = pa 
the Tudor Music Byrd volume draw attention tothe| The rhythm e_e- on the word ‘down’ should be C 

use of forfamenti in some passages, and there are | treated as an acciaccatura with a strong accent on the 
many places, particularly in Gibbons’s music, where | first note, and the three notes on ‘cast’ as an upward of 





a portamento has to be used unless so slow a time is portamento. This is really splendid, fiery music. th 
adopted as to make the music practically meaningless.| We feel at the end of it that there can be no 

An instance occurs in the treble part of the Service | possible doubt that they are going to be cast down 
in F at the words ‘servant Israel’: }and by no means gently. To try to trim it down, Si 
and to make it into solemn and respectable Cathedral Tl 











Ex p ICO vn a 
fe | music by taking it at a snail’s pace, in order that 

: = — poeereenarers ? ; “hap ger: fo 

—————t— =——2*—3—=— | every note shall be heard exactly as it is written, isto . 

Ye ee ———— | Se, Cl 

, anne 't é I : ruin it. 

; 7 ; ¢ continued.) th 

, “7 , , We 

and the same composer’s anthem G/ortous and all- | Ay 

powerful God provides frequent examples of | NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR su 

portamenti, e.g. : | COMPOSERS 

| By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD wa 

ew . Su 

| XXXI.—EDWARD HIGGINS C: 


Although it is known that Edward Higgins E. 





An even more illuminating example can be found| composed some Masses and Motets in the first his 
in the first song of Blow’s collection called Amphion quarter of the 16th century, yet none of his works Ja 
Anglicus. The composer gives a speed indication— have come down to us. However, he deserves | 
‘Brisk’: inclusion in the present series of articles as the M: 

writer of the magnificent full-choir book now i bu 

Ex. 8. ae: SSS ES Caius College, Cambridge, known as the eat wa 
a on and Caius College MS. 667—a really splend ou 
wel-come, wel’ - come. parchment measuring 28-in. by 20-in. At the end ye: 

of the MS. is written, ‘Ex dono et opere Eduardi | 

If the composer's direction is followed, and this is| Higgons hujus ecclesie Canonici.’ cor 


sung briskly, the second ‘welcome’ can be given only Strange to say, none of our musical historians 
as a little jovial, upward scoop. There is a similar | could find any clue to the biography of this musical 
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; ee a 
Canon, but Mr. Henry Davey surmises that the Caius | Magnificats. 


Dr. Fayrfax is represented by five 
Masses, viz, O bone Jesu, Regali, O cuam 
glorifice, Tecum principium, and Albanus; Nicholas 
is the same as that of the famous Lambeth MS., but| Ludford by four, Crisé/ virgo, Videte miraculum, 
other experts are not of the same way of thinking.| Aenedicta, and Lafidaverunt; William Pasche 
In fact, the tradition of Lambeth is that the MS.| by one, Cris¢e resurgens. The five Magnificats 
came from St. Alban’s Abbey, and that the scribe| are by Fayrfax, Cornish, Ludford, Turges, and 
was none other than Dr. Fayrfax himself, whose} Trentes. Above all, this MS. is in almost perfect 
exercise for his Mus. Doc. is included therein. condition, and, fortunately, the missing leaves can 

Fortunately, my researches have resulted in a| be supplied from the Lambeth MS. 
goodly number of entries from official sources} In conclusion, may I express the hope that the 
relating to Higgins, who, as will be seen, was not| Carnegie United Kingdom Trust may give us some 
only a musician, but also a D.C.L. of Oxford, and a} day a transcript of both the Lambeth MS. and the 
Canon of St. Stephen’s Chapel Royal, Westminster, | Caius MS. 
and of Lincoln. aici — 

Edward Higgins—whose family came from Exeter s 
—was born about the year 1489, and graduated Occasional Hotes 
B.C.L. of Oxford, in 1507, proceeding to D.C.L. on 
February 3, 1519. On August 1, 1511, he was 
presented to the Church of Lanteglos-juxta-Stratton 
(Cornwall), void by the death of Thomas Moreton 
(Patent Rolls 3 Henry VIII., p. 1, m. 8). Seven 
months later (March 9, 1512) he was admitted a 
Master in Chancery, void by the death of Thomas 
Cowley. In the letters of admission, directed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he is described as ‘clerk 
and Councillor.’ 

On June 7, 1513, Master Edward Higgins, ‘ King’s 


MS. was written ‘c7rca 1510-20.’ The Right Rev. Dr. 


| 
Frere is of opinion that the handwriting of this MS. | 








In our correspondence columns appears an appeal 
on behalf of the Federation of Musical Competition 
Festivals. There is perhaps no need to commend it 
to the readers of such a journal as this. Few 
musicians can be unaware of the developments of 
the Festival movement, and surely none can deny its 
immense power for good. There is to-day no other 
|combination of artistic and social activity that 
|touches so many people of all types and classes. 
chaplain’ (who had accompanied King Henry VIII.| Our concern here, however, is with the musical side, 
to Terouenne and Tournai), was granted the Deanery | and we can testify from first-hand knowledge as to 
of Shrewsbury, z7ce Master Adam Grafton, resigned, | the marvellous influence for good effected by the 
‘a pension of six marks being reserved for the said| Festivals. Not the least important point is that, 
Adam out of the issues of the Deanery’ Patent | unlike most musical activities, the movement caters 
Rolls 5 Henry VIII., p. 2, m. 15). He resigned | for the smallest centres of population, as well as for 
this Deanery on May 11, 1517, on his appointment} the largest. Indeed, it may reasonably be claimed 
to the Rectory of the Church of Meifod, in the| that the smaller Festivals, attended by choirs from 
diocese of St. Asaph, but he resigned this benefice| villages of a few hundred inhabitants, are the most 
in July, 1518, on being appointed to a Canonry of| important of all, because they start and maintain 
St. Stephen’s (Chapel Royal), Westminster, on an/ choral and other activities in remote places where 
exchange of benefices with John Vesey, Dean of the| otherwise there would be no corporate musical 
Chapel Royal. | life. We hope the Federation will receive. the 

If I may be permitted a conjecture as to the date} financial help for which it asks, and we can 
of the famous Caius MS. 667, | would venture to say | imagine no more fitting way of giving such help than 
that Dr. Higgins wrote it between the years 1519| through membership. Large donations and subsidies 
and 1525. In regard to his preferments, it is certain have the drawback of being dependent upon a few 
that on July 6, 1522, he was granted the Prebend of | people, and are no guarantee of public interest. 
St. Stephen’s, void by exchange with the celebrated | The latter is a factor of immense importance. The 
Thomas Linacre, M.D., who had been granted it| Federation is engaged in public work of the greatest 
four months previously. The then Master of the| value, and the most suitable form of support would 
Choristers was Richard Pigot (vide No. VI. of| be that from the musical public—which in this case 
this series of articles, March, 1920), while the Dean| is practically the general public. Millionaires and 
was John Chambre, M.D., a good musical amateur.| Trusts are accustomed to hold back until they see 
Another of his co-Canons was John Stokesley, | how far an appeal is based on wide public demand. 
subsequently Bishop of London. We suggest to our readers, therefore, that they 
Further preferment awaited Higgins, who, in 1530,| Should back up the appeal by promptly joining the 
was appointed Master of Arundel Collegiate Church, Federation. If the rich donors weigh in later, ) 
Sussex. On September 3, 1535, he was appointed a| much the better: but if ever there was a Cause with 
Canon of Lincoln, as appears from the Valor | claims on the rank and file, this is one, and the rank 
Ecclesiasticus, These two appointments he held till | and file should start the response. 
his death, which occurred two years later, on | a 
January 6, 1533. We are glad to hear that Mr. Gerrard Williams’s 

An old friend has suggested to me that the Caius | light opera A’a/e, which was withdrawn after a short 
MS., written by Higgins, was for Lincoln Cathedral, | run, is likely to be revived with its weak side—the 
but inasmuch as his appointment to that preferment | libretto—strengthened. Rarely do critics agree so 
was not till 1535, such a suggestion must be ruled | thoroughly as they did concerning the excellence of 
out, as the MS. is almost certainly from about the | the music of A’a/e, and its permanent withdrawal would 
year 1523 or 1524. he a bad set-back to the development of a type of 
It may be well to give a brief summary of the| opera that appears to be suitable to British taste and 
contents of the Caius MS. 667, which, in truth, was| temperament. The success of the Beggar's Opera 
a princely gift, apart from the labour of transcrip-|on the one hand, and the Gilbert and Sullivan series 
tion. In all there are ten Masses and five on the other, seems to indicate a line that composers 
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apparently we have more composers than writers| post of musical director at Westminster Cathedral 
equal to the task. No amount of musical charm| brings to a close a period so important in the history 
will suffice if the ‘ book’ be weak, as is proved by the of both English music and Church music that it may 
fate of Aate. The odd thing is that all the people | without exaggeration be called an epoch.  §j; 
concerned in its production appear to have been| Richard was appointed to the Cathedral twenty. 
unaware of the feebleness of the libretto. Why are/ three years ago, and in a short time he had made 
such not unimportant discoveries left for the audience | the spot a Mecca for all who had ears for the fines; 
to make? We hope Av/e will soon turn up again,| Church music ever written. He had already done 
with a text worthy of Mr. Gerrard Williams’s| much preparatory work at Downside Abbey jp 
delightful score. | performing old polyphonic works that had fo, 
- | centuries been lost to sight—at all events, to hearing 
The East Anglian Association of Musical Societies | Armed with the practical experience thus gained, he 
is known to be a useful and enterprising body. It is} was able to make Westminster Cathedral a kind of 
now working on behalf of the musical community at | world-centre for music of this type. It was a happy 
large by tackling one of its universal grievances, the | event for the revival of Tudor and Elizabethan works, 
Entertainment Tax. We have received a copy of a| for although the rescued music would have been 
resolution adopted by the Association at its last| printed, without Terry and Westminster very little of 
meeting, to the following effect : |} it would have been sung. Sir Richard’s retirement 
This Association desires to express its regret that the is not to leisure, but to further research among old 
oncessions made as from the date of the passing of the English music. He will also edit the Musical Nea 
last Finance Act in regard to the exemption of certain | and Flerald. 
entertainments from the Entertainments Tax do not 


| 
include performances by musical societies which are | A Lataly er a aye Wesshier 
not conducted for profit. In view of the great | Appropriately, Overseas visitors to embiey are to 


educational work which is being accomplished, this | have special opportunities of hearing performances 
Association calls upon H.M. Government to place | by their fellow-countrymen. By arrangement with 
musical societies at least on the same footing as | the Exhibition authorities, and under the direct 
horticultural and live-stock shows, arts craftsmanship | Support and patronage of the High Commissioners 
exhibitions, Xc. concerned, the Imperial Concert Agency (Empire 
The Association calls for active support in drawing | House, Piccadilly) are organizing a series of concerts 
the attention of Parliament to the burden which the | to be given in the Conference Hall at the Exhibition 
tax places upon non-commercial art. We understand | by musicians representing the various Dominions. 
that sympathetic replies have been received from| One of the most important of these events will be 
the members who have been approached. The| the Union Day Concert by South African artists, 
suggestion made by the Association is that musical | Which is to take place on Union Day, May 31. 
societies all over the land should bring their claims | 
before local members at once, in order that the} 
reality of the grievance may be generally recognised,| From a concert programme : 


should it come before the House. he ene 0 Reser and ti fom 
| Presumably the same old loss—the girl he left 


The operatic controversy, which was widely | behind him. 


imagined to be a case of Viennese opera 7’. B.N.O.C., 
is settled in favour of neither party. The Covent | —————— ~ peceeererereeeer ene 
Garden Syndicate retains its own opera-house for | . 

its own opera season. Italian and German artists | Music in the foreign Press 
will hold possession as if the ‘grand’ tradition had | 

never been interrupted, and Society will no doubt | 

flock to the doors of Covent Garden as in the old| GREEK INSTRUMENTAL NOTATION 

days. The season will last from May 5 to J uly 26. In the Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft (March), 
Salome, Die Rosenkavatliter, Ariadne aus Naxos, and Curt Sachs writes : 7 ‘ 

two cycles of Der Ring des Nibelungen will be given 
under Herren Bruno Walter and Carl Oscar Alwin. 
The rest of the season will be Italian, with five 





The instrumental notation of the Greeks is deci- 
phered, but not yet understood. The letter is known, 
but not the spirit. It stands to reason that whenever 





lardive Cu Inccinive “7, ; ‘ . ° . 
of Verdi’s operas, five of Puccini’s, Lucia di| 4 nation has two kinds of notation, one for vocal music 
Lammermoor, I Pagliacci, 1 Giopelli del Madonna,| and one for instrumental, we may take it that the 
and—one little concession to the Mozart-lovers—| former represents notes, and the latter represents modes 


| of attack. We cannot understand Greek instrumental 
notation if we do not know the kithara and lyre, and, 
conversely, knowledge of these instruments is impossible 
if we do not understand the corresponding notation. 


Don Giovanni. 


The appointment of Mr. Frederic Austin to the| 
musical directorship of the B.N.O.C., in succession to | 
Mr. Percy Pitt, has given wide satisfaction. Mr.| Proceeding in accordance with this principle, the 
Austin is a fine singer, composer, and conductor, and| writer shows that most investigators have taken far 
if (as is reported) he is given a bigger voice than his| too much for granted as regards the tuning of these 
predecessor in the matter of production, a long| instruments. ‘Texts and their translations are dis: 
overdue improvement in this respect may be looked| cussed. When we are shown Reinach converting 4 
for. Perhaps his appointment signifies a move of the| passage from Plutarch that says, ‘ Phrynis, with five 
B.N.O.C. in the direction of light opera. Such a| strings, produces twelve different harmonies (¢¢., ® 
move would probably be good policy. We hope the/| octaves),’ into this, ‘ Phrynis, within eleven strings, 
Company will make it, and that it will find another | introduced four different octaves,’ we learn to beware 
Beggar's Opera. }of systematisations, Curt Sachs’s analyses and 
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and writers would do well to follow up. But | The retirement of Sir Richard Terry from the 
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rry from the reasoning are clear, and appear sound. His con- DOM POTHIER 
of Perr, clusion is : . , _In Les Tablettes de la Schola (January), Amédée 
hat | ory In old Greece, not only did the chief musical | Gastoué outlines the biography of Dom Pothier 
c that it May} instruments and the notation used for instrumental (1835-1923), and describes the important part played 
epoch. Sj; music originate on the pentatonic principle, but music by him in the restoration of Gregorian chant. 
dral twenty. remained essentially pentatonic until the collapse of the s ‘ . view 
e had made old world. Dom Pothier’s work began in the early ’sixties, and by 
for the fines; 1868 the preliminary labour was ended, and the principle 
already dens THE ‘MALBROUCK’ SONG of the restoration discovered. His first book, the famous 
cao e ; ‘ Mémoire des Mélodies Grégoriennes, appeared in 1880 
e Abbey in In the same issue, Max Friedlander retraces very] only. In 1888 the Paléographie Musicale was founded 
at had forfl thoroughly the evolution, wanderings, and family} with Dom Mocquereau’s co-operation. From 1892 to 
, to hearing. ties of this famous tune. Among the composers 1914, Dom Pothier published and edited the Revue du 
S gained, he f who have used the tune—‘consciously or uncon- Chant Grégorien, One of Pius X.’s first acts was to 
il a kind off sciously’—the following are named: Beethoven,| #ppoint him President of the Special Gregorian 
was a happy § Weber, Albrechtsberger, Schumann, Berlioz, Délibes, Pontifical Commission ; and in 1904 the Pope entrusted 
ethan works, § Bizet, and Leoncavallo. The distribution ranges hin with the cohen of the Sy "aman = 
have bees f Je - a F : : = 8 is with his work that the modern reform in old 
ave 1 | from France to Russia, from Germany to Palestine,} (Church music started; it is his principles that were 
very little of f from Britain to Canada, and from Spain to Chilli. followed throughout. 
; retirement 
among old MORE ABOUT SATIE A NEW ITALIAN PERIODICAL 
ae Part of the March issue of the Revue Musicale is} The first (February) number of Za Prora, the 
devoted to Satie. An article by Charles Keechlin| monthly organ of the newly-founded Corforazione 
calls for special notice, because it constitutes the | de//e Nuove Musiche (which is headed by d’Annunzio, 
vbley are to | first convincing piece of praise written of late on| Casella, and Pizzetti), begins with the following 
rformances § this much-discussed composer. Keechlin is a firm | declaration of principles : 
ement with § believer in the musical quality of Satie’s humour as This periodical will probably be described as a 
the direct apart from his verbal humour. On Socrate he ‘vanguard’ organ. If the epithet is applicable to all 
nmissioners § writes : that is experimental, then we sincerely hope that it does 
y (Empire A ; , ae not apply to us. Indeed, certain extremists will 
of concerts This, I think, is Satie’s greatest work, I do not perhaps consider us as conservative, because we do not 
Exhibition wonder that many people do not like it much, for intend to grope blindfold towards the future. Our 
Dominions it is altogether new and original. Satie has made object is to create in Italy a new musical consciousness 
wae will be Socrates talk as Socrates might have wished it done, founded on a strong and widespread musical culture, 
; with no attempt towards rhetoric and hardly any and to co-operate in the formation of a new Italian 
an artists, towards expression. The sensitiveness is there, but musical style which will reflect all the idiosyncrasies of 
y 31. unobtrusive, almost hidden, and accordingly more our race. ‘ 
intense. There exist to my knowledge few works 
that are so genuinely Greek. Clear-cut, simple, The issue contains a thoughtful article by Casella 
thoughtful, serene, the music constitutes a synthesis of | on polytonality and atonality. The writer admits 
the hellenism of Socrates. both as legitimate and esthetically acceptable, but 
Recete Geom o tettees te Coctems seeviie believes that the future holds ‘more in store for 
rl he left es . . oo > Bg the. polytonality than for atonality—the latter being less 
among other things, the information that Satie’s| 4-3 ctension of musical tradition 
mother was English, and that the composer’s full ne a . 
——= ff name is Erik Leslie Satie. Cocteau tells the NAPOLEON IN OPERA 
following story : 
ress Debussy told me that Satie once said: ‘The In the February Revue Musicale, Z. lachimeki 
orchestra should not attitudinise whenever a character describes an opus © which Napoleon plays S part, 
; appears on the stage. Do the trees around him | and another in which he is extolled in allegorical 
N attitudinise? What is needed is a musical back- fashion. 
: (March), ground, a musical climate . . . no couplets nor leit- The first, in one Act, is entitled 277s et Valcour, ou 
motives, but an atmosphere @ /a Puzis de Chavannes.’ | Bonaparte au Caire, the words and the music by 
vee Debussy asked what Satie was planning, and Satie Prince Michel Cléophas Oginski. The subject is the 
. deci- tll I - thinking of setting to music Maeterlinck’s | y sual love intrigue, Bonaparte appearing to play the 
# ewntsrs. a ee es ae oer eee aa ton Me part of Deus ex machina, and the work ending with 
vhenever author’s permission.’ A few days later Debussy, : P 4 : . > 
al music having procured permission from Maeterlinck, started his apotheosis. It was written in 1798-99, but 
that the writing Pel/éas et Mélisande. was never performed nor published. 
ts modes The second, Androméde, words by Osinski, music 
rumental GASPARD LE ROUX by Joseph Elsen, was written to celebrate Napoleon’s 
re, and, victory over Poland’s enemies. It was produced at 
possible In the same issue, André Tessier considers the} \arsaw in 1807. 
tion. music of this forgotten composer, first ‘ rediscovered,’ 
-iple, the ff 8° t© speak, by J. Ecorcheville : AN INTERESTING MISCELLANY 
aken far Little is known of Le Roux’s life, except that he The same issue contains a wealth of information 
of these must have been acquainted with Lorenzani (who left jon various topics. Philippe Stern describes and 
are dis Paris in 1694), and that he is mentioned in certain | discusses dances of Java, Cochin-China, and India. 
verting 4 documents bearing the dates of 1690, 1692, and 1695. |The article is usefully illustrated with sketches by 
with five His book of clavichord pieces appeared in 1705. His | Maurice Garnier. G. Radiciotti contributes particulars 
5 (de, i — és closely related to that of Chambonniéres and of Rossini’s visit to London (1823-24). An obituary 
strings, Bégue, but contains features that belong to the £T Breton. by Paul Guinend, gives useful 
> beware clavichord music of the 18th century rather than to that oe lomes t hi » OF d ”, : th ‘ 
= 4 of the 17th. The melody is often lyrical in character, particulars of his career, and appreciates the par 
ses an free in pattern, and well sustained. he played in the renaissance of Spanish music. 
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EXTIRPATING UNWORTHY CRITICS |in halls in which the presence of a full orchestra 
In the Vouvelle Revue Musicale (February), Léon| would be ah absurdity. But when we attempt to 
Vallas writes : | decide what instruments can be omitted with the 
Many newspapers entrust their music column to | smallest amount of injury to the score, then difficultie; 
nobodies of nowhere, and some seem to go out of their | begin to crowd upon us. And the question is one 
way to choose the most unsuitable among candidates. | which often appears to receive much less con. 
Why do not all artists who suffer from the ignorance or | sideration than it deserves. 
malevolence of unworthy critics join forces and create I do not propose to discuss the composition of the 
an organization in order to protect both themselves | theatrical band. Not so very long ago a couple of 
and the sole or dich of erties a the evils wrought | cornets, a trombone, and some kind of drum, wer 
ee a regarded as essential; and it really did not matter 
THE MELODIC LINE IN REETHOVEN’S FIFTH | very much, because, in the first place, nobody ever 
| listened to the music ; and in the second, the music 
| was seldom or never worth listening to. The custom 
The ‘Fate knocking at the door’ type of comment | of substituting a pianoforte quintet or quartet for 
dies hard; but surely certain writers will succeed in| the miserable skeleton of a band, which was once 
riding their hobby to death. In the February! universal, cannot be too highly commended—although 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, Dr. Georg Gohler writes,| it often receives scarcely more attention from the 


SYMPHONY 


among other things : audience than before. Nevertheless, I suppose it 
Fate does not knock: it strikes man to the ground, | may be taken as an indication of some advance in 
Whenever the panting victim struggles to arise (e.g., | public taste, theatrical managers being seldom inclined 
bars 33-43) he is ruthlessly thrown down again (bars to cater for a demand which has no existence. 
44-56). The second theme, with its two downward | (Confining our attention to the performance of 
fifths, outbids the first. Thus does Fate grind its heel | oratorio, cantatas, and similar works for which the 
on man’s neck and press it hard on the ground (the assistance of a full orchestra is an impossibility, 


long-sustained, deep B flat), while man begs for mercy: | . . . - 
‘ ; perhaps the first substitute which naturally suggests 


pa eee eee — itself is the organ. But an organ is seldom or never 
6 ° - ad ae | found in a hall of such dimensions as we are contem- 
v plating. In achurch, of course, the conditions are 
different, although the effect of violin passages 
aN played on the organ is, in my opinion, always more 
This conductor’s career is described in the March | or less ungraceful and heavy. The organ can supply 
ssue of Ur Nutidens Musikliv. a very tolerable substitute for the wood-wind, if 
strings and brass are available, and the diapason 
In the same issue, Gereon Brodin publishes the Mags SUED 6 NEEE AES tp te Semen “> 
first instalment of a bibliography of chamber music | comaatn; Sat Os & emateate ae Se See 
by Swedish composers. ? organ can never be regarded as satisfactory. 
: }etween forty and fifty years ago a praiseworthy 
NEW RUSSIAN MUSIC | attempt was made to arrange orchestral accompani- 
ments as duets for pianoforte and harmonium. But 
| although these instruments make a very charming 
|combination, as well in transcriptions as in music 
| specially written for them, the idea did not meet 
| with general acceptation, if we may judge from the 
most original, by others as a radical who remains under | comparatively small number of orchestral works 
the influence of Schinberg and of the younger | Which were reproduced in this form. It is a little 
Frenchmen. He himself declares that music must | difficult to account for this failure, if we remember 
proceed from the present ‘impressionistic-expres- | that at the period mentioned the cultivation of 
sionistic’ anarchy towards the conquest of a new logic, orchestral instruments was considerably less advanced 
new laws of musical thought, a new organization of than at the present time. However, it must be 
sage pte = edna we pec ema | admitted that a pianoforte and harmonium, except 
e s tre = abin, fro Mec qq y _ aie “a 
. nore ” whntag— ter anetane paty Shirinsky, ae cel os | for the fact that the one affords an excellent contrast 
Miaskovsky, is also under Scriabin’s influence, but we the other, — S substitute for an orchestra, 
: : with the various instruments of which, as regards 


asserts a distinct individuality. His Quartet, written in 4 : Seg 
1923, occupies very much the same place in new | quality of tone, neither has any affinity. 





GEORG SCHNEEVOIGT 


SWEDISH CHAMBER MUSIC 


The Moscow Sovremennaya Muzyka March 
contains an article (unsigned) on Nicolas Roslavetz, 
one on Evseev by L. Sabaneev, and one on 
Shirinsky’s Quartet, Op. 2, by M. Belaev : 

Roslavetz has been described by certain critics as 


Russian music as is ascribed to Ravel’s Quartet in In the absence of an orchestra, most conductors 
French music, . “ regard that humble and accommodating musical 
M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. | maid-of-all-work, the pianoforte, as the nucleus of 


their instrumental force, supplemented by an array 

sal ice os = of such other performers as they are able to get 
THE INCOMPLETE ORCHESTRA together. And unless the conductor is sufficiently 
| interested in his work to make a careful study of his 
aie jf : full score, this is where the mischief begins. I have 
Many small choral societies join forces with an| never forgotten a curious performance of Sterndale 
incomplete orchestra. Want of funds, want of| Bennett’s May Queen which I heard manv years ago. 
platform space, the size of the chorus, the size of} In ‘O meadowclad in early green’ there area few bars 
the concert-hall—any or all of these reasons may be/ of horn solo, with an undercusrent of quaver occeiis 
the cause of the deficiency, Putting aside the} paniment by the clarinet. On this occasion the hort 
question of expense, there can be no doubt that a| was conspicuous by its absence. Its part was played 
very good and thoroughly enjoyable performance of | on the pianoforte (not even & grand sal ‘the 
an immense number of choral works can be given | foreground of the picture was occupied by the 


By ARTHUR T. FROGGATI 
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unmeaning meandering of the clarinet, with an effect 
which was ludicrous. It might be thought that 
such an experience as this must be confined to the 
distant past. But I don’t know! Not long since I 
heard a Haydn Symphony played without a single 
oboe. I am inclined to think that many conductors 
of small choral societies and incomplete orchestras 
either do not take the trouble to study the full score, 
or are unable, from want of sufficient experience, to 
estimate the relative importance of the parts which 
it contains. 

Unless the incomplete orchestra is quite unworthy 
of its name (in which case it had better never come 
together), the presence of a pianoforte is undesirable. 
With the exception of the harp, there is no orchestral 
instrument for which the pianoforte can act as 
deputy. A good harmonium (not an American 
organ) would form a more useful background to the 
picture. But even this is quite superfluous, provided 
that each member of the orchestra is competent for 
the business in hand. For an average chorus of any 
number up to fifty, or possibly sixty, the smallest 
number of instrumentalists that can be regarded as 
in any way adequate is twelve. 

In my opinion, the best composition for a band 
of twelve is two violins, two second violins, viola, 
violoncello, double-bass, flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon. This is assuming that the work to be 
performed is scored for the usual full orchestra, but 
of course some peculiarity in the score may very 
possibly require a slight modification of the above 
list—e.g., in Mendelssohn’s //ear My Prayer there 
are no flutes, and kettle-drums may therefore be 
included. But such cases are unusual. For an 





It may be objected that such treatment as this 
cannot result in a perfect presentation of the com- 
poser’s intentions. Of course it cannot. Nothing 
but the performance of the score as he wrote it can 
do that. But the question is not whether a complete 
or an incomplete orchestra is the most desirable. 
There can be no doubt that a more perfect per- 
formance, much more consonant with the composer’s 
intentions, can be obtained from the orchestra 
described above (combined with not too large a 
chorus) than from any possible combination of keyed 
instruments. 

It may also be objected that the scheme entails a 
great deal of additional work upon the conductor. 
This is true. But a conductor who is unwilling to 
undertake work of this kind has missed his vocation. 
The man whom circumstances compel to be content 
with a tiny orchestra, and who works upon the lines 
herein laid down, will be amply rewarded by the 
result of his labour. 

If a larger, but still incomplete, orchestra is 
possible, it is essential that the number of strings be 
increased, for with seven strings and five wind the 
balance in favour of the former is barely sufficient. 
I doubt if the plan of making the number of violins 
equal to the total of all the other bowed instruments 
can be improved upon—provided, of course, that all 
the former are thoroughly efficient. With three first 
violins, three seconds, two violas, two violoncellos, 
and two double-basses, the wood-wind quartet might 
remain as before ; but a couple of horns might be 
included, bringing up the total number of performers 
to eighteen. To this well-balanced force kettle- 
drums would be a very valuable addition. In this 





immense majority of works a band of twelve is best 
constituted as above—seven stringed and five wind 
instruments. 

But it will be worse than useless to place the 
orchestral parts before these five wind instruments 
with instructions to play first oboe, first clarinet, first 
bassoon, and soon. Such a course can only result 
in disaster. Neither will it be sufficient to mark 
the parts, showing where to play first and where to 
play second. There are performers who cannot 
always be trusted to do as they are told, especially if 
they have reason to believe that the conductor is not 
aman of much experience in such matters. The 
temptation to play a pretty little bit of melody rather 
than a sustained note or something that appears to 
be of secondary importance, may be too great to be 
resisted. Besides, there are the parts for trumpets | 
and trombones, not to mention less frequently used | 
instruments, which are often much too important to | 
be altogether omitted. There may also be an| 
occasional division of the violas or violoncellos, | 
requiring the assistance of one or other of the wind. | 
The parts for the oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon | 
must be written out in full—of course with as little 
ilteration as possible, but at the same time taking | 
‘are to omit nothirig that is essential to the harmony. | 
Any man who is competent to conduct such an| 
orchestra as we are contemplating should be able to | 
f-arrange these four parts with the minimum amount 
of injury to the design of the composer. In the 
‘ase of copyright works, consent must necessarily 
% first obtained ; but owners of copyright will 
generally be found willing to grant the required 
ermission. As regards the flute, it will seldom, 
* ever, be found desirable to add anything to the 
imo part. The original string parts will also be 
eft untouched. 














orchestra any ordinary division of the string parts 
would be provided for; and although it would 
probably be necessary to re-arrange the oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn parts, as in the case 
of the smaller band, the addition of a second horn 
would render the work of arrangement considerably 
easier. 

The British public is said to love noise. Never- 
theless, I am of opinion that it is better to do 
without trumpets (cornets) and trombones unless 
there are at least twelve violins and twelve other 
strings. Take, for instance, Mozart’s Reguiem Mass. 
This is scored for basset-horns, bassoons, trumpets, 
kettle-drums, three trombones, and the usual strings, 
with a figured bass for the organ. With a band of 
twelve, I should include two clarinets, two bassoons, 
andahorn. To the latter I should assign the trom- 
bone solo in the 7uéa mirum, although it used to be 
played by a bassoon in the days when trombonists 
shied at it. With an orchestra of nineteen (which 
would include a drummer) the wind would consist 
of clarinets, bassoons, and horns—two of each. A 
couple of trumpets and three trombones would be 
simply overwhelming. 

Beyond this point it is unnecessary to pursue the 
subject, except to say that additional strings should 
always be at hand to balance any increase in the 
wind. With twelve violins, twelve other strings, 
eight wood-wind, seven brass, and kettle-drums, we 
shall have obtained an orchestra capable of 
occupying a large hall, adequate to the accom- 
paniment of a considerable chorus, and which can 
no longer be described as incomplete. 








Mr. Adrian C. Boult has been appointed permanent 
conductor to the Birmingham Municipal Orchestra in 
succession to Mr. Appleby Matthews. 
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MUSIC AND THE CINEMA cinema—and the Moonlight Sonata, third movement, 
sy R ; |to portray a violent encounter between two jealous 
By RicHALD HOL1 | women, in a masterpiece of which I forget the name, 


trust it is no disrespect to the cinema, that} One further example was a Gluck Overture, of all 
ubiquitous benefactor of the masses—and the classes, pieces, with a view of intensifying the excitement of 
adds a cynical prompting—to give titular precedence | a bomb explosion (7he Ace of Hearts). 
to music. I do so, not because I am under any| All these prove that the chief motive of those 
delusions as to their respective degrees of importance, | who supply the music is to find pieces which 
but because this article is written from the musical| present a physical or rhythmic counterpoint to 
standpoint. I am not what might be called an/|the picture, independently of their incompatibility 
abandoned votary of the ‘ pictures,’ but neither do I|in other respects—often the most vital, such 
import any highbrow (a disagreeable word, I admit)|as the emotional or _ poetical intent. For 
prejudice into my attitude towards them. When,| instance, the Presto movement of the .J/oonlight 
as occasionally occurs, a picture of real artistic merit | Sonata scarcely expresses physical violence or 
or histrionic value is to be seen | make a point of | exuberance, but, as I sense it, feelings of a strongly 
going. I say occasionally, for the most fanatical of| spiritual rapture or restlessness. This particular 
devotees, be he endowed with the veriest pinch | director, however, discerned an automobilic lilt in it, 
of wzsthetic taste, would not contend that the majority | and deemed it a fitting accompaniment to a mundane 
of pictures answer to that description. Tawdry| altercation between twoviragoes. Perhaps the worst 
romance, insufferable sentimentality, and dramatic | defect which music-lovers have to suffer at the cinema, 
unreality, actuated by commercial considerations, | so far as good music is concerned, is the custom which 
seem to swamp those better instincts which should|the cinematographic art necessarily entails, of 
prevail even in the mission of ministering to the} starting a classical excerpt and then abruptly breaking 
popular taste. | off directly the sense of the picture demands it. The 
only remedy for such a tyrannous antagonism lies, of 
course, in the provision of specially composed music 
| for each film, as was done for a film shown at Covent 
| Garden, of which the music was composed by 


Of the greater part of the ‘humorous’ films I | 
have had to endure I will forbear to speak, merely 
remarking that they fal] into a lower category than 
the most humbleefforts of the circusclown. The limit ‘ 
of inanity in this respect was exemplified in a film | Eugéne Goossens. 
called 7he Gown Shop, which | recently witnessed.| But it is scarcely likely that this will become 
The principal ingredient of this production, so far|a common practice while people without a sense 
as humour was concerned, seemed to reside in|of artistic decency dominate the cinema. At 
what I may call the ‘art of propulsion’—or, in plain | present, continuity in the picture enhances the lack 
words, pushing. Everybody in the picture pushed | of it in the music, and a series of irritating gaps and 
everybody else on the slightest or no provocation ;| illogical transitions offend the ear and sense of 
he or she, in turn, passed on the ‘push’ until by an| dramatic fitness. As matters stand, a good 
unending concatenation of shoves, pushes, and kicks, | film resembles an opera, of which one person has 
the total population of Zhe Gown Shop entered | written the libretto, and a score, or perhaps more, the 
actively and passively into the pastime which seemed | music. The result is an internecine warfare, a 
to be the sole business occupation of the establish-| pot-pourri of conflicting and disparate styles. The 
ment. Needless to say, before the end, the very| more conscientious musical directors do their best, 
doors, walls, and roofs therein suffered contagion, | and often achieve a result which is tolerably satis- 
and the whole thing culminated in a spectacle of | fying, if not ideally convincing ; but on the whole 
pushing humanity and crumbling masonry. To| picture-music still remains a problem. If you 
introduce the main subject of this article, I will| suppose a scenic, that is, a film presentation, of 

| 
| 


impart the information that the musical accompani-| 77/stan and J/solde coupled with Wagner’s music, 
ment of this Colney Hatch production—I make the| you at once imagine the ideal state of things. There 
simile with due apologies to the comparatively sane| would be in such a picture the most complete 
inmates of that institution—consisted of a portion of | harmony between the action and the music. When, 
Suppé’s Pigue Dame Overture, a half-dozen bars | therefore, a librettist and a composer join forces in 
from the Light Cava/ry Overture of the same|the picture world, we shall have as satisfactory 4 
composer (a rather effeminate note to strike, con- | form of the art as for so long we have had in the 
sidering the picture) and a hotch-potch of tunes of | operatic world. 
the Aanana variety. Seeing, however, that each | I am, of course, aware of the fact that 
a film was not worthy of the worst musical dross,|so far as a union of its composite elements is 
there is no need to stress unduly the incongruity in| concerned, opera itself presents problems which, by 
this case. 'reason of human limitations, may possibly be 
But, undoubtedly, even in pictures of a worthier | insoluble, but if we are sensible enough to forego 
type, there is a lamentable failure on the part of | ideal exigencies, we experience a wonderful pleasure 
the musical director in the majority of cinemas] which is denied only to those who are dominated by 
to present an apt musical illustration or con-| theoretical and pedantic considerations. Many such 
comitant of the particular specimen of visual art| writers gravely inform us that there is but this or 
portrayed. As instances of such inability to rise to| that example of an opera approaching to any extent 
the occasion, I will mention the following : Isolde’s | the ideal amalgamation of action and music, although 
Death Song, to accompany a mob chasing a man| the difference in their verdicts denotes that there are 
in Demos (George Gissing); Liszt’s Zsedestraum | as many ideal operas as there are exponents of such 
No. 3), to illustrate a mutiny in a film called A// the la theory. Meanwhile the worid fares tolerably well 
Brothers were Valiant ; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer | with those examples which the genius of the great 
Nights Dream Overture as music to a storm in the | composers has provided for it. It awaits the ‘ ideal 
jungle (lVhere the Pavement Ends)—it will end | amalgamation,’ &c., but, perhaps contrary to a well- 
for me in future at the threshold of this particular | known adage, it wé// be happy till it gets it. I would 
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seem to have strayed from cinema-land, but the two 
domains are not so remote as would appear, and 
when we have pictures which speak, the rivalry 
between them will reveal their close relationship, for 
the cinema can denote ideal scenery, while the 
operatic stage—well, I expect you are as familiar as 
I am with such unrealities as Tristan’s ship, the 








palatial cottages, the decorous oceans, and other 
paraphernalia of operatic scenery. I do not look 
forward to such a thing, for nothing will compensate 
me for the loss of the actor’s presence, but there is a 
distinct trend in that direction. 

The question of music in the cinema will 
become a vital one only when the cinema art 
itself takes an upward bound, and when the subjects 
presented through its medium are of more momentous 
import than is now the case, Cinema audiences, 
with their airy disregard of art, require but to be 
momentarily impressed ; hence the fact that, unlike 
all other arts, there are no accepted classical master- 
pieces of the picture world which are thought worth 
revival; they appear but once, and then one by one 
creep silently to rest. It is no use composing 
good music if it is to share the oblivion of the picture 
which called it forth ; but here the musical conscience 
is not invulnerable, and it is a case of stones and 
glass-houses, for how long is it since we heard such 
works as César Franck’s Séatitudes, a Mahler 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Avug John Overture, and a 
countless host of other neglected works? So, until 
the millennium in the cinema world—I am afraid it is 
just as near or far as other millenniums (purists, your 
pardon)—we shall have to content ourselves with the 
present state of things, wherein our cinema orchestras 
provide for a particular film excerpts of from two to 
fifty bars from some half-century of works, ranging 
from oratorios to fox-trots, and of such intimate 
spiritual kindred as 7yistan and Isolde, Katinka, 
Yes, We have, &c., together with snippets from 
Parsifal and’ the Pathétiqgue, the whole proceeding 
in exquisitely appropriate sequence. 

Finally, one would like to uttera word of admiration 
for the skilful use of the organ made at cinemas. Its 
main function seems to be to serve as a stop-gap till 
the orchestra arrives, and this economy is noteworthy 
not only in an economic but also in a musical 
sense, as Cinema organists seem unaware that the 
organ is actually an organ, appearing to regard it as 
a kind of sedentary flute, from which they can evoke 
a protracted note of lachrymose sentimentality. I 
refer, of course, to their incessant use of the voir 
céleste. Some day, perhaps, a cinema organist will 
... but we must not be over-optimistic. 


MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By ALBAN CLAUGHTON 

Some years ago, while reading H. G. Wells’s 
Mankind in the Making, 1 was arrested by a 
passage in which he deals with music in the school. 
The gist of the passage is that, generally speaking, 
nstrumental teaching is largely a waste of time, 
and that musical instruction, if it were to be worth 
vhile as a serious issue, should aim at producing a 
lass of intelligent listeners rather than one of 
adifferent performers. The whole passage is well 


vorth studying, and one cannot but feel that the 
tain idea is in more pressing need of realisation 
0-day even than it seemed to be at the time the book 
vas written. 





Music has made such strides in England in the 
last twenty years that it behoves us to ask ourselves 
whether the present system of instruction in our 
public schools—under which ‘learning music’ is 
synonymous with learning to play on an instrument 
(chiefly the pianoforte)—is really furthering the cause 
of education, or is a mere ‘free-wheeling’ down a 
well-worn traditional track ; to consider whether it is 
really better so far to exploit the active to the 
exclusion of the receptive, that although a boy may 
leave school with a moderate proficiency on the 
pianoforte, an orchestral or chamber concert has little 
or no meaning for him. 

Let us look at some of the results of the 
‘instrumental’ system, and consider a suggestion or 
two for making the teaching of music cover a wider 
ground and produce more far-reaching results. 

At present a boy comes to school and intimates 
that he wishes (or rather, perhaps, his parents wish 
him) to ‘learn music.’ This ‘learning music,’ as 
we all know, resolves itself into a matter of taking 
lessons either on the pianoforte or—more dangerous 


still —the violin. At the end of his school career he 
may be: 
(1.) A keen and very promising performer on his 
instrument. 
2.) A_ still keen but distinctly unpromising 
performer. 
(3.) A fair reader, with a distinct skill in playing 


right notes, but with no particular keenness 
save for definitely low-class music. 

(4.) An earnest plodder, who, if he hasn’t chucked 
the whole business at an earlier date, will be 
still earnestly plodding, probably at music far 
below the level of his now almost grown-up 
receptive faculties. 

No. (1) practically speaks for himself. 

2.) This fellow is the buffer between the useful- 
ness of the present system and the uselessness of it. 
He is just worth while on account of the good he 
himself may get out of it. 


(3.) Has simply mistaken both his own vocation 
and that of music (the latter a very common 
phenomenon even among otherwise highly-educated 
people). He might have made quite a successful 
typist. Indeed, a great deal of school-boy pianoforte 
playing is really nothing more than typewriting in 
terms of the pianoforte. 

(4.) Shows the prevailing system in its most 
useless and degrading aspect. His type is present 
in all shades of ability from hopeless to just possible, 
and in all manner of approach to the subject, from 
sincere application to the worst kind of forced labour. 

In all cases except No. 1, there is a maximum of 
loss and a minimum of gain. It is quite possible 
that in all the other cases a quite reasonable, and in 
some instances a surprising amount of progress 
might be made along the line of true musical 
appreciation and a wider grasp of the real meaning 
of music, whereas the time has been spent (and 
probably wasted) in trying to adjust recalcitrant 
means to a difficult and highly-specialised end—an 
end which, even when perfectly achieved, opens but 
one door in the great Palace of Art. (Witness the 
noticeable lack of musical culture, apart from their 
special instrument and its music, of many first-class 
pianists and violinists.) 

Now, I would not for a moment advocate the total 
banishment of all special instrumental training and 
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practice from the music-education scheme. But} things of all—ear-training and musical dictation, and, 
what | do advocate, and that most strenuously, is a| above all, rhythm. 

system of selection whereby those who show some But there is a worse evil to be avoided than either 
real aptitude, and give evidence of real promise—and | ‘stunts’ ‘or ‘mysteries.’ The very name ‘class. 
those alone—should be permitted to continue their | singing’ carries with it a danger, in that what should 
study of the pianoforte, violin, or organ, as the case| be a secondary, though centributive, matter may be 
may be, and that the whole host of hopeless plodders, regarded as of primary importance, and the class 
potential typists, and mere rag-time enthusiasts shall | degenerate into a mere musical joy-ride, in which the 
no longer be allowed to misuse both their own learning of songs is the real ‘objective. Not that 
energies and the school pianofortes. These fellows singing in class is in any way a bad thing, but only 
might become ardent enthusiasts for good music if| when it is regarded as an end in itself and not as 
they could be brought day after day into direct touch | contributory to a definite educational plan. If the 
with music itself, instead of with their own physical | ‘class-singing’ effects no more than its name actually 





































































inability to produce it. implies, it is simply a branch of recreation, and as J 
Inc ident!y, one excellent by-product of this idea} such belongs not to ‘in-school’ but ‘ out-of-school’ | 
would be the elimination of many so-called ‘practice | activities. ) 
Pianofortes! ‘There is @ widespread illusion among |" Anoher very important means of education J 
“ase cone aug % oe” ee eee which the funds usually adapted to the buying of 
dcoubtedly tends to keep it alive and healthy—that lemaiinnten coubd to tar manceniielienaaiiad eal ; 
any old thing in the way of a pianoforte is good ares “agg alee : ips + Stay Me 4 my renege 
; . which is slowly but surely making its way into our I 
enough for a boy to practise on. Under a system acemeie te the of | - which t t tec 
whereby any old thing in the way of a boy is made to ee ee eee ee eee ne Soe panes 
‘eb =: ag Sig or any variety of pianoforte-playing device now on the : 
play the pianoforte willy-nilly, it is not difficult to mashes or ta peacets of lavention ; 
understand how the idea took root and flourished.| “~~ P ? = \ 
If only for the sake of sportsmanship | feel bound to | Only a few years ago the suggestion that a pianola : 
idd, to save the faces of the pedagogues, that in other should be introduced into a public school for any , 
departments of school life this theory has no place. | S€™!0US Purpose would have been turned down — e 
Even in the joiner’s shop a boy will not be expected and finally. Educational authorities have the solemn > 
to work with a blunt chisel or to use a saw with only| T¢Sponsibilities of tradition so heavily on their 
three sound teeth. But it adds to the pathetic nature | Consciences that they are naturally rather nervous p 
of the musical situation that the pianoforte playing | @¥0Ut making experiments with things that have not 9 
fallacy should be rendered doubly fallacious by the | @!ready stood the test of time, and accumulated those g 
additional handicap of instruments from which the outward signs of it which ees was Ge S| 
most highly-trained pianist would find difficulty in and lichen on the school building. ; . 
extracting anything approaching musical sounds. It But there is another reason, which has its roots s 
is all part and parcel of the extraordinary confusion deep down in the scholastic soil and which has ‘ 
of ideas so long prevalent concerning both the nature hitherto affected the whole question of musical Ww 
of music and its position in educational practice. education. It is the prevalent idea of the im portance 
If we agree that the only object of any form| 4ttaching to the actual doing of things by the pupils Fg. 
of musical education should be to bring people to a themselves. It is part of the whole idea of s hool-life, st 
higher understanding and a clearer appreciation of and touches the sphere of music, inasmuch as music, 
music itself, we shall grudge the spending of either | OPC€ Introduc ed into the curriculum, becomes attainted D 
money or time on anything which fails to promote with the ideas attaching ry other mater of the pe 
that ideal. place. As it is considered of less importance that 
One way in which we can further it, incidentally | 4 boy should know something of football than that o 
without any particular expense, is through the hours | he should actually play the game himself, so it's a 
if any) at present devoted to so-called ‘class | considered of less importance that he should know of 
singing. Thanks to the Board of Education this | @®Ything about music than that he should expend bis os 
has apparently come to stay. We need not worry | paper wig “seer yey gene ning a m 
overmuch as to the exact purposes it was intended | °T other. After all, there is something to show for 
officially to fulfil. But whatever it does it must be| it’ and that is an important asset both from the = 
alive and informative. Whoever takes charge of it | SChoolmaster’s and parents’ point of view. 
must beware of effecting merely ad caftandum shows Any one passing that portion of the school buildings 
for the delectation of parents, or even of inspectors. | set apart for music, and hearing some half-dozen 
Neither must he fall into the error, common amongst | pianofortes all going simultaneously at various pitches 7, 
theologians, of trying to create a mountain of| and in different keys, through the changing tumult ct 
philosophic marvel out of a molehill of commonplace} which may cut the wail of perhaps a couple o 
simplicity. shakily-handled violins, may reasonably come to the 
I once heard a lesson on the diatonic scale given in| conclusion that a vast amount of work is being done 
such a way as to suggest initiation into some wonderful | in the musical line. Whereas, of course, the actual 
occult mystery. I began to wonder what sort of magic| amount of profit accruing may be no more than ‘ti 
preparations, incantations, and the like, would be} would result from turning the wheel of an empty chafi- ser 
needed to introduce the class to such complex and| cutting machine—a very great deal of ‘practising all 
subtle things as Awule, Britannia or the Pritish| in schools being a species of what was picturesque ace 
Grenadiers. \ncidentally, all the ‘elements of music’| known during the war as ‘eye-wash.’ This theory int 
—names and position of notes, scales, time-| that people, especially youngsters, must <o things phi 
signatures, intervals, &c.—shou/d be taught in these | themselves—though of course excellent with regard es 
classes, and the more simply and naturally the better. | to football or carpentry—has simply been misapplied , 
They are far more easily taught and learnt under|to music. Consequently the active side has been lec 
such conditions than at the pianoforte, while along with | exploited almost to the exclusion, at any rate to the me 
these can be carried on, perhaps, the most important | paralysing, of the more important receptive side. the 
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For one person who can perform there are|it. The ancients rewrote their books of science 
hundreds who can listen, and perhaps it is this fact | and information generation by generation. Possibly 
which—by a mistaken analogy taken from the|a Philosophy of Music by Mr. Dent, incorporating 
professional football ground, where (it is deplored) | Pole, would have been still more valuable. Dr. Pole, 
thousands merely look on while a select few actually | choosing a last picturesque example to illustrate his 
play—has caused educational authorities to over-| chapter on ‘Compound Harmonies,’ goes not to 
emphasise the importance of the performer as against | Wagner, but to ‘ M. Gounod.’ It is a little sidelight 
the listener in matters musical. | on the provincialism of musical England of fifty years 

But the pianola and its near relation the gramo- | ago, and is rather unnecessarily quaint in a 1924 book 
phone have made tremendous strides in recent/|of practical edification. And then, Mr. Dent, whose 
years, and their usefulness for educational - purposes | introductory pages are admirable, and who deserves 
is beyond question. And yet, in too many cases, it/the harshest blame for his neglect to assemble his 
seems not to have dawned on responsible people that | scattered periodical writings—the best musical 
these instruments are capable of anything beyond a|criticism of these times—could give us a very 
merely frivolous, merely entertaining usage. For years | fascinating Philosophy. 
the public school boy has been allowed to have his} We have been too long in admitting that Dr. Pole’s 
private gramophone in his study for his own delecta- | book has borne the passage of nearly half a century 
tion and that of his friends. And this is one of the|most surprisingly well. It remains sound and 
worst things we are up against. At present, withthe|thoroughly good reading. We are left much 
private gramophone running riot, and the crowd of | admiring the author’s cool head and the calm and 
jazz bands and other rag-time shows, all over the| firm progression of his argument. We have said 
country, it is only natural that the line of least|that it is not primarily esthetic. A®sthetical 
resistance should be followed, and that our musical | philosophy, indeed, would appear to have presented 
youth should be in the position of the nice little boy | itself to him as rather endangering foothold, and 
who has been allowed to play with yokels and street | towards the end of the chaper on ‘ Melody,’ he edges 
boys, and whose dismayed mother wonders where on | off : 









earth he has picked up all those bad words and| , , . in fact, no one has made any successful attempt 
vulgar expressions, to say nothing of ‘that accent.’ | to analyse what are the particular features that 

But we have got to use the gramophone and the| constitute pleasing melody, or to explain why we like 
pianola for demonstration and insfruction, and show | some melodies in preference to others; why some are 


popular and attractive, while others are passed over 


that these instruments can speak the language of the “agro 
with indifference. 


great poets as well as the colloquial slang of the} 
streets. There never was a time when so much fine| But there is a very certain philosophical attitude 
music was being written, or so much rubbish turned | prompted by his concatenation of musical facts, and 
out. And the purveyors of rubbish will be ahead of | it is suggested a few lines below the above quotation 


us so long as we ourselves continue to use obsolete At any rate, for our present object we may be pretty 

weapons and leave the newer ones to them. certain that the structure of melody does not follow 
But whatever position the Arts may have in the| any rules which can be referred to a physica/ origin. 

school curriculum of the future, music will probably That is the trend of the book—towards recognition 


stand the best chance, if only on the ground—scarcely | of the fact that music is, all said and done, an art. 
ideal, but at all events practical—of its communal |[n a paragraph to which Mr. Dent specially cal!s 
possibilities. And it is up to us to take the widest) attention, Pole says: . 
Jo gpl ad ptt eileen een . . . although the fabric of music has its foundation 

ti yofieais . . : laid in natural phenomena, yet its superstructure is 
and understandings are not only open to the! almost entirely a work of art. ... This result, 
accumulated heritage of some three hundred years differing so essentially from the ideas heretofore 
of progress, but who will be prepared to take the| generally held among musical men, can hardly be 
same intelligent interest in the highly-organized| expected to be received by them without hesitation. 
musical culture of their own time. | The idea of the necessary natural origin of all musical 

| forms and rules, groundless as it is, has taken such 

———— ————————— | firm hold that it cannot be eradicated quickly. 


vr ’ Such ideas have been assiduously cultivated since 
The Musician 8 Bookshelf | Pole’s time— witness the teaching of a Vincent d’Indy, 
—_—— with its fantastic search for natural or supernatural 
The Philosophy of Music. By William Pole. With | sanctions for the form of such a tool of his craft as 
an Introduction by Edward J. Dent. Supple- the Minor mode. Pole, on this vexed topic: of the 
mentary Essay by Hamilton Hartridge, M.D. Minor mode, would simply say that modern music 
here adopted that ancient mode, the Hypo-Dorian, 
|which most contrasted with our major, the old 
The title suggests wsthetics. But Dr. Pole| Lydian. (He insists that the modes which lived on 
1814-1900) used ‘ philosophy’ in the 18th century | into modern music were not the Church modes, but 
sense. His twenty-one shortish chapters deal with | the Greek modes which had survived in folk-music. 
all the general bases of music from the elements of | When harmony became popular, the Lydian mode 
acoustics to counterpoint and the ‘falling-off of the| became the standard, because that was the only 
Interest’ in the same ‘in modern days.’ Dr. Pole’s|mode whose tonic, dominant, and subdominant 
philosophy was rather scientific and historical than|harmonies were all perfect major triads. The 
esthetic. |Hypo-Dorian survived alongside as being the 
The book was first published in 1879 (based on|completest contrast, for alone its corresponding 
lectures of 1877), and was reprinted in 1895. It| harmonies were all minor triads. 
merits a new edition. It is a good book. Perhaps | The temper of this book we find charming. 
the editors are too loyal in having exactly reprinted | Philosophical in a broad sense Dr. Pole undoubtedly 


[Kegan Paul, tos. 6¢.] 
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was, unlike the authors of most handbooks on the} divided into eleven distinct chapters, a proceeding 
theory of music, who are rarely inclined to allow| which results in continual fresh starts, redundancies, 
that : and the like. For example, the Harmonious 
° it is quite possible that rules for composition at Blacksmith Variations are quoted in the chapter on 
present in force may become as obsolete inthe music | the old harpsichord suites—nearly thirty pages 
of the future as those of the Middle Ages are now. before the real discussion of Handel. 
Instances are abundant where, certain rules having There is little to criticise, apart from many 
been supposed to be established on natural principles, small details, in this first part. Chapter 8 deals 
it has only required the pen of a man of genius to Sectiv ie Rcadlll : 
sles thats Geer Ottis effectively with the later English harpsichord 
composers. Mr. Westerby also writes well on 


And in a university lecture-room fifty years ago| Bach’s technique, describing it (not without qualifica. 


this, on the subject of consecutive fifths, must have | tion) as generally organ technique. 
appeared almost like flying in the face of Providence : Scarlatti is very. clearly and concisely treated 
We are bound to distrust here the appeal to the ear | though the consideration “he receives is far from 
which we have so often protested against. — It cannot proportionate to his significance. 
be denied that a succession of perfect fifths in counter- | Part 2, the Classic Period, does not call for 
point sounds very objectionable to musicians. But it - . ; 
must be recollected that from the first moment any | much , comment. The chapter = the Clementi 
musician began to study composition he was taught to | group es perhaps, notably well-written. Particularly 
hold consecutive fifths in abhorrence... . Ifthere | instructive is the paragraph which discriminates 
is really any physical or physiological cause for the | between the relative significance of Clementi’s 
antipathy it ought to be capable of being shown . . . « | technique and style, and those of ‘the more 
We know by experience that these fifths do not sound | grchestra//y-minded Haydn and Mozart.’ Mr, 
offensive to those who happen to be ignorant of the | Westerby gives little more than the needful attention 
rule against them. |to Beethoven’s pianoforte music in its formal and 
Dr. Hartridge’s concluding pages supplement generally musical aspect. 
Pole’s chapters on acoustics, which were, however,} We now come to the section to which Mr. 
in the first place securely based on Helmholtz. C., | Westerby gives the front rank—Romanticism. Here 
- we find Schumann assumes the greatest prominence; 
The History of Pianoforte Music. By Herbert) yet, in spite of a generous allowance of musical 
Westerby. [Kegan Paul, 12s. 6¢.] | quotations throughout the book, not one example is 
Here is a volume which, at a first glance, seems to| given from Schumann’s works. Again—‘ The 
say all there is to be said about pianoforte music. | Variation form has played an exceedingly important 
The second glance, however, shows that the author| part in the evolution of pianoforte music, especially 
has by no means achieved the impossible. Mr. | in its technical aspect.’ Here also we are denied a 
Westerby has tried to combine two methods of| single musical quotation. A great deal too much 
dealing with his subject, each of which would, in| room in this part is taken up with matter which 
completeness, require a volume to itself as large as| belongs rather to the general musical history, ¢.g,, 
this one. He has tried to roll into one a dictionary | the chapter dealing with the formal rather than 
and an evolutionary history, with a touch of «esthetic | technical evolution of the concerto. 
discussion thrown in. However, since this is clearly! A readable chapter on Magyar music is valuable. 
his intention, and seeing that a successful compromise | It draws attention to the influence of the ‘ s¢mdalon 
of this nature should be welcome indeed, his book | (a kind of dulcimer),’ and says that : 





must be accepted in this light. . « . much of the effectiveness of the new fechnigque, as 
Its shortcomings as such are due mainly to faults inspired by Liszt, must have been suggested by the 
of organization and proportion. Mr. Westerby| tempts to reproduce the music of the Magyar. 


rightly divides the main substance of the book into| Perhaps the greatest anomaly in the book is that 
1) harpsichord and clavichord music, (2) the| Chopin is disposed of in nine pages, without 4 
[so-called] Classic Period, (3) the Romantic Period, | single musical quotation. Yet, even in that space, 
and (4) the Era of National Music. His apportioning | Mr. Westerby finds room for good comments on the 
of the greatest space to each of the last two groups, | Preludes, the influence of Bach on Chopin, and 
and of the least to the Classic Period, seems equally | Chopin’s principles in pianoforte playing and /empo 
sound. But the ‘dictionary’ aspect assumes such rubato. 
proportions (the Index of Composers shows about The chief discrepancies in proportion in this final 
eight hundred names !) that the technical, evolutionary | ‘ National’ section have already been cited. There 
side suffers considerably. " |seems to be a complete failure to appreciate the 
The: worst case of faulty proportion is the last | significance of Debussy and Ravel, and, perhaps 0 
section, in which the Modern British School receives |@ lesser degree, the modern British composers. 
fourteen pages, as compared with the generous| Russia comes off little better, especially Scriabin, 
thirty-four pages given to the comparatively | whose latest Opus number to be cited is 35, though 
insignificant Scandinavian School. (Of some thirty the following sentence is welcome : 
music-type examples of the latter, about twenty; ... it is hardly an exaggeration to say that a new 
might have been written by Grieg, and the remainder pianistic world opens to us in the compositions of the 
have little significance.) Other chapters which new Russian composers for pianoforte generally. 
contrast unfavourably with the latter are: Chopin| Surely it is about time we faced the question as (0 
and Polish music (lumped together into a dozen | the kind of noises the pianoforte really can make 
pages); the Russians (sixteen pages); the French| The first step in this direction is to recognise the 
School (ten pages); Spanish and Portuguese music | €Mormous significance of Debussy, Ravel, and, most 
(disposed of within a paltry five pages). |of all, Scriabin. Mr. Westerby certainly goes past 
Perhaps the most disorganized part of the book is | W4y : and his book does, I believe, fill a large, empty 
Part 1. Strangely enough this is the consequence of | SPace. If considerably revised, it would prove 4 
excessive organization. Its fifty-two pages are | Valuable work of reference to pianists. (, M. C. 
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Sussex Church Music in the Past. By K. H. 
Macdermott (Rector of Selsey). 
[The Author, Selsey, Sussex. 55. 6d.] 
Somerset Composers, Musicians, and Music. By 


Harold A. Jeboult. 
[Somerset Folk Press, 16, Harpur Street, W.C.1.] 


The collection and publication of local records is 
a pious work that merits all possible encouragement. 
Hardly a corner of our country is without interest, 
and much of this interest is national as well as local. 

Mr. Macdermott has an attractive field. His sub- 
title, ‘An account of the old Singers and Minstrels, 
the Bands, Psalmodies, and Hymn-Books of Sussex 
Churches from the end of the 17th century to the 
latter half of the 19th century,’ whets the appetite. 
He gives some excellent illustrations of old instru- 
ments used in the county—serpents, pitchpipes, 
vamp-horns, &c., facsimiles of old music books, and 
portraits of some of the worthies who used them. 
Apropos of pitchpipes, we read that it was the custom 
of some choirs, on the pipe sounding the key, to sing 
their proper notes to the words ‘ Praise ye the Lord,’ 
or simply the word ‘ Praise.’ In a large and less 
than usually efficient choir, the starting of an anthem 
must have been quite a lengthy adventure. Among 
the twenty-four kinds of instruments used in the 
Sussex churches, one is surprised to find the banjo. 
But even its plunkety-plunk was a more musical 
sound than that of the vamp-horn—a kind of 
megaphone that served a good many purposes. The 
Sussex specimen—apparently one of the only half- 
dozen in England—is preserved in Ashurst Church : 


It is painted green, and bears an inscription in 
yellow lettering: ‘ Praise him upon ye Strings and 
Pipe, 1770, Palmer fecit.? Inside the bell, about 
8} inches from the end, are stretched several intersecting 
wires, the purpose of which it is difficult to tell. They 
are too thick to vibrate, so cannot have been intended 
to increase the tone by sounding sympathetic notes, 


Tradition says that the vamp-horn was used from 
the church tower to call the cattle home, to summon 
people from the fields to the services of the church, 
to call for assistance in time of danger, to supply a 
wordless bass to the harmony, for use by the town 
crier, and a dozen other purposes where blatancy is a 
virtue rather than a crime. As to the name, one 
naturally thinks of the ‘ vamp’ in our modern musical 
slang sense of rough-and-ready filling-in, without 
remembering that it derives from the French avant- 
pied, a term originally applied to a piece of leather 
added to the front part of a boot to give strength— 
‘thus “vamping” came to mean making the best of 
anything by helping it out in some way.’ 

Among Mr. Macdermott’s anecdotes are two that 
seem to belong to almost every quarter of England 
—that concerning the old string player and his 
‘Gi’ I the rosin, Bill,’ and the even better one about 
the choirmaster who, annoyed at some of the men 
Singing a kind of collation of tenor and bass, 
expostulated, ‘If you want to sing bass, sing bass : if 
you want to sing tenor, sing tenor ; but don’t let us 
have none of your shandygaff!’ All who collect 
records of these fascinating byways of music should 
add Mr. Macdermott’s book to their store. 

Mr. Jeboult’s material is of a less racy kind, of 
course, but he contrives to impart interest to a record 





Richard Edwardes, Creyghton, Loder, Milgrove, 
Greatheed, James Turle, E. G. Monk, and others to 
follow. Among some sons of Somerset who were 
inglorious and unfortunately anything but mute were 
Thomas Haynes Bayley and John Pridham. We 
may forgive the former, seeing that he is the cause 
of one of Andrew Lang’s most delightful essays ; 
and we have almost forgotten the latter’s Bavtle of 
Delhi. Mr. Jeboult not only gives all available 
biographical information concerning the musicians 
who were born, lived, or died in Somerset ; he adds 
a practical touch by telling us what compositions of 
theirs are available, and by whom published, and 
even adds a list of gramophone records of Somerset 
music. Altogether a worthy bit of work, which 
opens well with a preface by another of Somerset’s 
sons, H. C. Colles. The close of this Foreword is 
worth quoting, because it has a message for country- 
folk who too readily regard themselves as being 
musically off the map. Mr. Colles says: 

Near the end of his discourse Mr. Jeboult suggests 
that ‘in view of the particularly rural conditions and 
lack of large towns’ the county of Somerset is not in a 
favourable position to play a part in the future evolu- 
tion of music. These are, in fact, just the conditions 
which are favourable. It is the urban conditions which 
level down the character of modern musical art, so that 
what is produced in London is indistinguishable from 
the products of Paris and Berlin. No doubt we exiles 
from Somerset who live in the barren wastes of London 
make for ourselves some compensation in hearing, by 
means of our orchestras, our itinerant pianists, violinists, 
and singers, the cosmopolitan music of the present day ; 
but we are without local incentive or the inspiration of 
surroundings. Those who live between the Blackdown 
and the Quantock Hills have still the greater oppor- 
tunity. 

That is well said. With the competitive festivals 
helping country-folk to find their feet once again as 
performers, we may kave good hopes of a revival on 
the creative side. Could any music be more genuinely 
British than that produced by composers expressing 
something of their county’s scenery, history, and 
spirit, with or without the aid of folk-song ? 


Proceedings of the Musical Association, 1922-23. 
[Leeds : Whitehead & Miller. 215.] 


If evidence be needed as to the life and vigour 
enjoyed by this fifty-year old Society, it will be found 
in the annual volumes of Proceedings. These slim 
books have long been among the highly treasured 
and most useful volumes of the musicians’ shelves, 
and never more so than to-day. The six lectures in 
the present volume are by Caroline A. Lejeune 
(‘Opera in the 18th Century’); Sir Frederick 
Bridge (‘County Cryes’); Gustav Holst (‘The 
Tercentenary of Byrd and Weelkes’) ; Adrian C. Boult 
(‘The Orchestral Problem of the Future’ Arthur 
Bliss (‘Some Aspects of the Present Musical 
Situation’) ; and A. H. Fox-Strangways (‘ Transla- 
tion of Songs’). With difficulty we resist the 
temptation to quote some of the points made in 
these lively papers and discussions ; the choice is too 
embarrassing in its wealth. There is the less need, 
too, as a précis of each paper has appeared in this 
journal. Somebody says that a guinea is a lot to 
pay for the Proceedings. Right ; but it is a small 





of which Somerset musicians should be proud. The 
county’s roll is a long and honourable one, with 
John Bull as the chief glory, and such worthies as | 


sum to pay for membership of the Association, with 
the right of entry (taking a friend, if you like) to its 
meetings avd the annual volume. 
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Organs and Tuning: A Practical Handbook for| definition, and, therefore, so far as we have gone. 
Organists, By Thomas Elliston (fourth edition).| any fingering will do provided that the dictates of 
[Weekes & Co. 255.] commonsense, already stated and applied, are 
Mr. Elliston’s book continues to grow. It began observed. G and F major may each be fingered in 
as a modest affair of a hundred and fifty pages, |*W° W4YS. In G major, G must be played with the 
added fifty more in its second edition, a further | thumb, since it follows the only black note in the 
hundred and thirty in its third, and now reaches the scale, but FZ may be fingered 3 or 4, and thus we 
total of seven hundred and fifty-eight ! The increase | have 12312341 orl 2341 2 3 1, of which the 
is made up of Addenda, mainly culled from all | old method has chosen the former, for reasons which 
sorts of sources, journalistic and otherwise. It is a will be made clear later. Similarly, F ee ee be 
wonderful book of reference for all such as handle| !.2 341! 23 1 or 41231 2 3 4, and the old method 
the organ, either as tuners or players. | gives us the former. In the case of D, E, A, and 
‘ |B major there is only one possible fingering— 
THE FINGERING OF SCALES ON THE /|12312341—and the old method has taken it. 
PIANOFORTE Similarly, all scales starting with a flat, having at 
By ALAN E. F. DICKINSON. least two black notes to use—to facilitate the 
passing under of the thumb—can only be fingered 
each in one way, viz. : 





There appears to be considerable controversy 
amongst pianoforte teachers concerning the fingering 


of scales. There is the ‘old’ and the ‘new’ method. | D flatmajor 23123412 

The present article is an attempt to make explicit | E ” (‘Eee e oe. 3 

the principles of either method, and by criticising | G ” 23412312 
each to suggest a third, which shall combine the| A ” ee ee 
best in each. B 99 422313234 


| 

In the good old ‘German’ days there was the one| The old method has in each case followed this 
right fingering for each scale, and Frederick had to| fingering in principle, the only point of divergence 
learn the lot before he could touch a Beethoven | being the use of the ‘second’ finger on the first note 
Sonata, though perhaps F sharp mirfor (harmonic | of the first octave of E9, A? (with the third on B? in 
and melodic) might come a little later if he was very | the first octave), and B?—a very small point and not 
feeble-minded. We shall have to return to the aspect | worth discussing. Thus, as regards the right hand, 
of discipline, At present the point to notice is that 'the old school can vindicate its claim to provide 
the aim was “the best fingering in each case. This} the best in each case. 
raises the question, What is the best? On similar lines we can determine the fingering for 

The principles on which we must give an answer) the left hand. The issue being considered as the 
are surely quite simple and beyond dispute. Common-| passing under of the thumb, as opposed to the 
sense dictates the same fingering for every octave,| complementary process, the passing over of the 
the disuse of the ‘fifth’ finger (except for the final | finger, we must take the descending scale. As before, 
note of a right hand ascending or left hand de-|C major is so far indeterminate. G and F maior 
scending scale), and that the change of position of the respectively offer 23123412 or 34123123 
hand should not occur more than the necessary twice|}and 31234123 or 34123123. The re 
in an octave. These principles combined mean that} mainder must be: 


the fingering of each octave in every ascending scale | B12341231 39 351234123 
for the right hand, and every descending scale for| A 3 3412312 A? 31234123 
the left, must be one of the following seven E 12312341 G? 41231234 
combinations | D 23123412 EP 31234123 
22332341 D? 31234123 
os 12 2 , ' 

. | The old school concurs in most cases (not to mention 

3 1 2 3 ad ‘ 

se ; | certain divergences as regards the first note of the 

<a as | first octave, similar to those which occurred for the 

—-— . — |right hand), but in the case of A, G, F, and D 

- 4 , a 4 it offers entirely different fingering, namely, 

5) | : 


|1 23 12341 im each case. Either, then, tt 
|has not been consistent in carrying out its 
| principle of ‘the best in each case,’ or, as has clearly 


happened, it has allowed that principle to be 


Commonsense also indicates the use of the same 
fingering, exactly reversed, in the right hand de- 
scending and left hand ascending scales. The main 


problem then arises, how éy fimgering to minimise superseded by another, that of uniformity—uni- 
the bump which tends to occur whenever the thumb formity, that is, between the fingering of either hand— 
is passed under the finger (and thereby also to| exact in the case of A, G, and D, and nearly exact 
minimise the bump on the return journey, when the] jn the case of F. We shall have to return to the 
finger is passed over the thumb). All due main jeer pe of principles later. For the moment we 


being paid to the ‘rotary’ principle in this connec-| need only see that since the excellence for the right 
tion, it remains obvious that the thumb comes under] hand of the 1 2 31 2 


“ieahage 3 1 2341 fingering in the case of 
most easily when the note preceding is a black note, | A. G, and D depends on the last note but one being 


the thumb itself playing a white. Here, then, is our | black, this excellence disappears for the left hand, 
definition : that fingering is the best in each case| where the last note but one inthe parallel descending) 
which makes a proper use of the black notes, | scale is white; similarly, mutatis mutandis for F. 
‘proper’ being interpreted as above. Does the old We may now turn to the ‘new’ method, which 
method give us the best in this sense? works on the principle, not of ‘the best in each case,’ 
Let us confine ourselves to the major scales and | but of uniformity as regards the position of the hand 


take the right hand (ascending) scales first. C major, | between one scale and another. How this works out 
having no black notes, will not be affected by our | 
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may best be shown by tabulating the actual fingering, 
as follows 




















































































Right hand Left hand 

ascending ascending 
ie 23412312 {3213214 
G? —> AD and G 34123123 2132143 
A#—> Band A = 41231234 21321432 
B 72312341 73214321 
C2 — PD? and ¢ 23123412 32143213 
De — £? and D 31234123 21432132 
E? — Fand Zz 2341231 14321321 
The advantages of this system are obvious. It is 


very easy to memorise the two positions of the hand | 
in the root-scale, F sharp, and once the root-scale is | 
learnt all the rest are as good as learnt. But (the| 
necessary reversion being made to convert the| 
fingering of the left hand as for a descending scale) | 
it will be found that this system does not give us the | 
best fingering for G, A, D, or E in the case of the| 
right hand, or for B?, E?, or F in the case of the 
left. Here, then, is the conflict of two principles of | 
fingering : one bids us learn the best in each case, no 
matter the trouble ; the other would have us save the | 
trouble (for other activities) and learn a fingering 
which will ‘serve’ for any case. 





If we must do the one or the other, let us| 
learn the best in each case. To ‘have’ a certain} 
fingering for any scale means that whenever it} 


occurs it will, other things being equal, be used; not | 
to have the best in any case means that whenever | 
that case occurs we are going to work at a dis-| 
advantage. Not to take the trouble of learning the| 
best is, therefore, false economy in the long run. | 
This criticism will apply not only to the new school | 
as a whole, but also to the procedure of the old 
school in carrying out the principle of economy or | 
uniformity in the case of A, G, D, and F, at the cost 
of excellence. 

But we shall lose nothing except discipline by | 
discovering as much uniformity as possible in what 
has been proved to be the best, and, where there are | 
alternatives, in choosing one on the principle of | 
uniformity, as indeed the old school chose (in the| 
case of C, G, and F). I therefore suggest a scheme | 
by which the best fingering in each case may most | 
easily be learnt 


Right hand ascending. Left h 
1. Keys with sharp a 


signatur 


ind descending. | 
Keys with fat 
signatures. 


o 
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( ( 

LD) By | 
E ,; fo , A» , am | 
G = 3 - F > 1 2 $123 

é } E> } | 
B D> 


| 

| 
Keys with //a/ 
signatures, 

7.é., the remainder. 


2. Keys with sharp 
signatures, 
7.é., the remainder. 
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C) 72312341 C) 371234123 

DP? 2312341 B 12341231 
E? 23483 A 23412312 
F 12341231 G 34123123 
G? 23412312 Fe g1231234 
A? 3412313123 'E 4231234! 
B? 41231234 D 23123412 


7.¢., the ‘new’ method. 7.¢., the ‘new’ method. ! 








I submit that the general outline of this scheme js 


| easily memorised, and that the details will follow 
with equal ease. The only complications are : 


1.) The new method is applied to the flat keys in 
the right hand, the sharp in the left. 


(2.) The same scale is called G? for the right 
hand, F% for the left. But such an out- 
landish key might well receive special 
treatment, and in this case the fingering 
is so obviously the only possible one that 
confusion cannot arise. 


When all this has been said and done, opposition 
will still come from two quarters. On the one hand, 
some of the old brigade will deplore the loss of 
discipline involved in an easier method. On the 
other, some teachers will regard any search after a 
new system of scale-fingering as vain, on the ground 
that all scales in the abstract are ‘unnecessary.’ 

We may answer the old brigade as we should 
answer any schoolmasters who deprecate any simpli- 
fication of the rules of Latin grammar—on their own 
ground. Learning scales or grammar is not the only 
kind of discipline, nor the highest. The real schooling 
comes when technical difficulties are over, and the 
student is trying to waderstand. What can test our 
power of mind more than the process of translating 
a line of Catullus or Virgil into English, or of inter- 
preting every #ance of a Bach Fugue or a Scriabin 
Sonata on the pianoforte? And the sooner the 
grammar is learnt, the sooner begins that training 
of the mind which is the hardest discipline in the 
world. 

Against the second objection it may be urged : 


(1.) A scale is probably the easiest sequence of 
several notes to memorise, and therefore 
the most obvious material for concen- 
trating on technical points, such as 
variations of rhythm and tone; but for 
such concentration absolute familiarity 
with the mere fingering is essential, and 
it is in the long run an economy, as we 
have seen, to learn the right fingering in 
each case. 

2.) In point of fact, scale-passages of every 
description occur frequently in the works 
of all the classical composers for the 
pianoforte, from Byrd to Brahms. It is 
therefore an advantage to have already 
related the fingering of all scales, to 
obviate the necessity for learning each scale 
that occurs in a ‘ piece’ as a new one. 


3.) Obvious arguments on behalf of muscular 


dexterity. 


On the whole, then, the objections on either 
count can be met satisfactorily, and the writer only 


| wishes to add a reminder that his scheme is merely 
| concerned with the fgering of scales in so far as It 


affects equality of touch, and that he has no intention 


|of disputing the use of any exercises which ma) 


conduce to smooth and strong scale-playing. 

The programmes of the Prague and Salzburg Festivals 
(May 31 to June 2, and early in August) show a welcome 
improvement on last year’s scheme in regard to British 
music, Among the chosen works are Bax’s Symphony 0 
E flat and Sonata for violin and pianoforte ; Warlock’s 
The Curlew, for tenor, flute, cor anglais, and string quartet; 
Vaughan Williams’s On IVenlock Edge; and Ireland’s 
Sonata for violoncello and pianoforte. 
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a 
om MACKENZIE’S NEW OPERA while Dan is speaking, and stares at them amazed. 
~~ Saas Seieaiaads Mikieniions Hullo ! who’s your friend?’ he asks. Dan’s memory 
} sHES has gone, Sylvana is rude to Tim, there are un- 
t keys in Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie is in his| pleasant misunderstandings, and the two lovers go 
. seventy-sixth year, and the chief wonder in| Off together. ‘Here’s a plight,’ says Tim, ‘I’ve lost 
he right The Eve of St. John, which was produced by the | my friend, I’ve lost my temper, and I’ve lost my pot !’ 
an out. British National Opera Company at Liverpool, is It is at this second critical stage in the story that 
special its youthfulness. There is not a note of fatigue in| the other principal lady, Sabrina, rises from the 
ingering its composition. We inevitably thought of Verdi | stream, holding up the kettle. ‘Excuse me,’ she asks 
one that producing miraculous pages in his seventy-ninth —also very musically—‘ Isn’t this your kettle?’ 
year, and although, of course, there are worlds of| More astonishment, more seductive wiles, more 
oi differences in the two cases—the new opera was|Trecitative developing into more song. Tim is less 
position written about three years ago—we could not but/¢asy to woo than Dan, however, and it is just at the 
1e hand, feel that this achievement of the Scots musician, a| Moment when he is, somewhat guardedly, about to 
loss of good two-thirds of whose life has been spent in| kiss her, that Dan re-enters with the first lady. 
On the administrative work, is a very remarkable one.| The interruption forms a contretemps that is 
after a In the libretto by Eleanor Farjeon the composer frankly comic, a mood maintained to the end, 
ground had an admirable book—a story compounded of| which is what I mean by saying that Mackenzie 
ry: superstition and the supernatural, of sly humour and| right through the work kept at least one toe on 
should shrewd commonsense. The author did not permit|the ground. It is not described as a comic opera, 
' simpli- you to lose the thread of the thing for a minute, | yet it undoubtedly is one in spite of the magic of 
eir Own even in her most imaginative flights, and the composer | elder-blossom and the allure of faery. When the 
the only clearly started off with the determination that he, too, | wooing of Tim is interrupted by Dan, the two men 
hooling was going to keepat least one toeontheground, There | stand back to back sulking ; they quarrel a little ; 
and the is no hero, nothing even faintly resembling heroism. | their quarrel is patched up by the ladies ; there is a 
test our There is, indeed, more than a little fear to begin ballet of nixies, frogs, and wood-nymphs ; and there 
nslating with. A tinker and a poacher have lost their way in| are love potions. The action never flags, and the 
tf inter- the forest on St. John’s Eve, and meet by the banks | story is carried along with the momentum of song or 
ycriabin ofastream. (The old pagan feast of the Celtic race, ballet or chorus—of which there is a good resonant 
ner the Beltaine, occurs in some places on the eve of May one near the end. But Tim at an anxious moment 
‘raining Day, in others on the twenty-fourth of June; some | has plucked the sprig of elder from Dan’s coat, and 
in the far-seeing, propagandist bishop of the Middle Ages | the third critical stage is reached when Dan with 
was, | think, responsible for the latter date.) The|clearer understanding refuses to drink his love 
ed : locale in this case is a tributary of the River Severn.| potion, and is able to dash the goblet from 
men of The forest ‘echoes with eerie sounds.’ The tinker|Tim’s hand. Suddenly a cock crows without. 
erefens and the poacher had not met before, and are very|It is the signal for disbandment and retreat ; 
oncen- glad of each other’s company. They proceed to/|there are shrieks and tumult which die away; 
- 2 light a fire; but it should be noted that although it|the shadowy shapes disappear; and the spell, 
ae fee was, so to speak, an official date for bonfires, they | such as it was, is over. Day breaks gradually, and 
siliarity were not consciously performing any act of celebra-| the stage is empty save for Dan and Tim. Tim is 
1, and tion; their thoughts were chiefly on that tot of hot | crouched half in and half out of the river among the 
os we rum about which they sing a lusty song. It was at| reeds. Dan is leaning against that same old tree- 
ring in the moment when Tim the Tinker goes to the stream | trunk. Both are motionless until birds begin to 
for water that the first critical thing happens. Dan | twitter in the tree; then they turn their eyes and 
ws the Poacher picks up his axe and goes to a tree| gaze at one another, but do not otherwise move, for 
oni looking for a suitable branch for firewood. Now|a few moments. ‘Dan,’ says Tim, ‘how did ye 
“ there is a lady inside that tree, and her name|sleep?’ ‘I had a dream,’ says Dan. ‘I had a 
» the is Sylvana. He strikes one blow, and a voice | nightmare,’ says Tim; ‘ How came | in the stream? 
Ie is heard saying, very musically, ‘Come in! come | I’m sodden to the marrow.’ Mutual astonishment, a 
Iready in!’ Dan drops his axe, puzzled. He calls out to | little philosophising, and each goes off home, wishing 
= © the Tinker, and asks him if he spoke. The Tinker| the other joy. It is full daylight; the birds are 
2 co answers in the negative, and then announces that he/| singing on all sides; and the curtain falls on an 
has dropped his precious pot and that it is floating | empty stage. 
iscular away down the river. He runs out, Dan returnsto| Simply viewed as construction the opera is an 
his tree remarking that to-night he is full of fancies ;| excellent one. The book has more than one moment 
either he passes his hand over his head, resolutely picks of fine lyrical beauty, and the thread of comic 
r only up his axe again and strikes two or three sharp blows | fancy that runs through it prevents it becoming what 
aaa im succession. Sylvana opens a door in the tree-| Byron would have called ‘ too damned poetical.’ As 
aan trunk and, looking out, asks if he had knocked.|a work of dramatic art it did not seem to me to 
sathiae Naturally he is surprised and terrified, especially as | strike a false note, although in the music you might 
on the Tinker has just gone off and left him. But the} have heard a good many unfashionable ones. 
: lady is very sweet, and there follows a pretty love| Mackenzie has given us several good diatonic 
ocell scene in music going a//egretto, during which she | melodies—the Tinker’s first song ‘ Beyond a doubt’ is 
wrens offers him a spray of elder-blossom. He remarks one, and the Poacher’s : The Woodman’s life is free 
rosie that it is a flower of magic moods, and she very | as air,’ with a recurring five-bar phrase, is another. 
British winsomely replies, ‘ Why, so it is ; the magic of the | At the Liverpool production, under Julius Harrison, 
ony if woods. And you are of the woods. How could I | which on the whole was a good one—taking all the 
rlock’s wish you ill who know and love my trees? Do you/| exigencies of rehearsal and transport into mind—I 
artet ; fear me still?’ Already Dan has begun to weaken, | did not feel that the principal singers quite realised 
‘land’s visibly more so as her recitative develops into a song | the opportunities this score gives them (in places) for 
and the song into an ecstatic duet. Tim re-enters| pure /egafo singing. The acting however was good, 
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and Miss Doris Lemon and Miss Muriel Brunskill 


were very graceful figures as the dryad and naiad 
respectively. Mr. William Michael was the Tinker 
and Mr. Hyde the Poacher. It is easy enough to 
say that the harmonic method of the music is 
Weberesque, and that may be true, though you 
might find one or two Wagnerian phrases creeping 
into the love scenes ; but the general effect is one of 
impulse and freshness. In the Ballet music, which 
consists of formalistic set dances (though the 
excellent stage-management somewhat minimised 
this), Mackenzie, I feel, descends unnecessarily to a 
familiar idiom. The old Alhambra ballet seemed to 
return for a few minutes, and the effect wasodd. But 
even that for a septuagenarian requires some doing. 


Gcamopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 





EOLIAN VOCALION 


Ballet Suite Za Source, played by 
Symphony Orchestra (12-in. d.-s.). A 


the Regent | 
good military 
Guards playing a selection from TZhe Tules 
Hoffmann (12-in, d.-s 

Just now personal 


attaches to a 1o-in. d. s 


as well as musical interest | 
., of Two Japanese Dances, a 


French Dance, and a Strathsprey and Reel, arranged | 
They are| 


for string quartet, by J. B. McEwen. 
delightful, and lose nothing at the hands of the 
players—the Spencer Dyke Quartet. 

Spohr and Bach side by side ! 





Vocalion), and you will, I think, agree that the Scot 
shows the way. The orchestral part in this Lazzarj 
record is admirable. 

Eric Marshall sings a bad song by W. H. Squire 
(The Watchman), and a not much better one by 
Tosti—Z’l Vtima Canzona His soft singing is 
delightful in its expressive quality, but when he 
increases his power he presses the tone and loses 
appeal—the commonest vocal fault to-day, and one 
that unfortunately gives no annoyance to the general 


public. If it did, and they showed that it did, 
singers would cure themselves in a jiffy (12-in. d.-s,), 
Olga Haley gives some excellent singing in 


Duparc’s Chanson Triste (in French) and Schubert's 
li hither (10-in. d.-s.). But only occasionally are we 
aware that the latter is being sung in English. 


COLUMBIA 
Beethoven’s eighth Symphony is one of the lesser 





| fire ; 
The unusual asso- | 


played of the nine, though, if I remember aright, it 
used to run the fourth and seventh pretty close in 
popularity. Here it is recorded in seven parts, 


| played by the London Symphony Orchestra under 
The only orchestral record this month is on the} 
light side—four pleasant movements from Délibes’s | 


Weingartner, the odd eighth side being filled up by 
the entr’acte, ‘Ferdinand and Miranda,’ from the 
conductor’s Zewpfest—an unimaginative setting of 


| Shakespeare it must be, judging from this sample. 
band record of well-worn music is that Of H.M. — 


The seventh of Holst’s P/anets—‘ Neptune’ (‘The 
| Mystic’)—has now been issued. It is not a complete 
success, because its most magical moment is the 
close, wherein the sounds of an invisible female 
|chorus come stealing on the ear, and even more 
entrancingly tremble away into silence. Even in the 
concert-room the passage is a bit speculative. At 
the first Queen’s Hall performance it just missed 
at the second it threw a spell over us. The 
gramophone is not yet reliable in the matter of 


ciation is met with in a 12-in. d.-s. of the sisters Jelly | choral singing, even of the straightforward sort, so 


d’Aranyi and Adila Fachiri. 
by an unaccompanied Larghetto from a Sonata for 
two violins—tuneful, but a bit oversweet, as usual ; 
and Bach by the long and rattling 
Sonata in C, for two violins, with pianoforte | 
act ‘ompaniment, played by Ethel Hobday. This isa 
good companion to the same player’s record of the | 
slow movement from Bach’s double Concerto. 
Sapellnikov is heard to advantage in a 1o-in. d.-s., 
playing the Brahms A/ungarian Dance, No. 6, and | 
an early Scherso of Mendelssohn—Op. 16, No. 2. | 
The latter is a particularly crisp affair—so good 
that one can quite believe in the likelihood of a| 
Mendelssohn revival so far as certain sides of his 
work are concerned. 
From the purely vocal point of view, the best song | 
record this month is a 12-in. d.-s. of Malcolm 
McEachern in four of W. G. James’s Australian 
Bush Sones. McEachern’s fine voice leaves all the 
much-boosted foreign operatic stars out of sight. 
He sings poor stuff too often, but he sings, instead of 
barking. You are never in doubt as to the notes | 
concerned, and very few of his words miss you. | 
Above all, it all sounds easy—one of the tests of 
good singing. Think of the heavy weather ninety 
per cent. of our singers make of everything they do ! 
Here, for example, is Virgilio Lazzari in a song 
from Gounod’s /aust— The Calf of Gold’ (sung in | 
Italian). 
a first-rate singer ought to be able to achieve that | 


pace without losing so much firmness in the vocal| and Rondo 


line. 


in the same song (issued recently by 





an established war-horse for the young. 


| Se vr nade 


Spohr is represented | we need not be surprised to find it beaten by this 
| elusive ending of ‘ Neptune.’ 


The plum of this month’s Columbia output is surely 


Gigue from the | the Mozart C major Quartet, played by the Léner 


Quartet, and recorded in eight parts. I hope this 
marks the end of the old policy of recording snippets 
of chamber music. The set is a delight. One 
hesitates to suggest a fault in the performance of 
these players, especially when heard via the 
gramophone, but it seems to me that the first violin 
is a shade over-prominent. If this Mozart music 
doesn’t cure your hump, the only remedy is 4 
surgical operation. By the way, listening to the 
enigmatic harmonies of the opening, one recalls with 
interest that they caused pained head-shakings among 
the ‘correct’ musicians of the period. 

Pianoforte records of William Murdoch are not 
so plentiful that we can afford to have him wasting 
one on Beethoven’s Sonata in G major—the little, 
early work, sometimes called Sonatina. The record 
may be useful for teaching purposes, as the work is 
But it 1s 
The 


rather feeble music, despite its august origin. 


Cherniavsky Trio improves on last month’s record 


with an arrangement of Braga’s familiar Avgel’’ 
and the Scherzo from Beethoven’s Trio in 


B flat (No. 7). The players would have done even 


better had they given the Serenade a miss in favour 
There is plenty of pace and energy, but | of another movement of the Trio. 


Yet another record of Saint-Saéns’s Introduction 
Capriccioso for violin. Gramophonists 


Compare this record with that of McEachern| who collect records of this work will find the latest 
Eolian | —by Leo Strockov—one of the very best. 
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The bulls-eye this month is Petrouchka, recorded 
complete on four 12-in. d.-s., played by the Albert 
Hall Orchestra, conducted by Eugéne Goossens. 
Having heard the music several times in conjunction 
with the Ballet, I am not in a position to judge it as 
pure music. But there is so much that is attractive 
in every way that I cannot doubt of its appeal to the 
uninitiated, even though the appeal might not be 
complete or immediate. Stravinsky’s score depends 
so much on instrumental colour that anything like 
failure in the recording would have been disastrous. 
Fortunately the reproduction is one of the best 
achievements of the H.M.V. The success opens 
up a question that I have touched on before. My 
experience is that some of the best orchestral 
recording is done with extremely modern music, in 
which the instruments are allowed to preserve—even 
to assert—their individuality. This is the case even 
in some complex examples. The scoring in some of 
the classical symphonies contains a good deal of 
doubling of parts, and I believe that accounts for the 
fact that Beethoven’s Symphonies generally come out 
less well than most modern orchestral works. These 
Petrouchka records are a triumph for all concerned. 

Suggia is recorded on a 12-in. d.-s., playing an 
Allemande by Senaillé and a Spanish Dance by 
Popper—delightful playing, but mighty poor music. 
Renée Chemet is not much better furnished so far 
as material goes—Kreisler’s arrangement of Dvorak’s 
Songs my Mother taught Me and Achernley’s 
A Dream Song (10-in, d.-s.). 1 repeat my monthly 
question: When are swell string players going to 
play music worthy of their skill ? 


Pianists aremore conscientious. Hereis Cortot, for 
example. He doesn’t playa third-rate show piece oran 
arrangement ofa song; nothe! In this case he gives 
us On two I2-in. d.-s, the whole of Debussy’s Chi/dren’s 
Corner, and throws in, to fill up the fourth side, 
la Cathédrale Engloutie. The playing is what we 
expect from Cort6t. These are among the best of 
recent pianoforte records. 

Less good is a 12-1in. d.-s. of Arthur de Greef’s 
performance of Liszt’s twelfth //ungarian Rhapsody. 
He hits as I have heard few pianists hit when being 
recorded, and a lot of the tone is quite painful. 
Pianoforte records will be a gamble until a specially 
constructed instrument is used, or players learn to 
moderate their transports. Perhapsa solution will be 
found in a pianoforte with tone on the muffled side, 
seeing that the normal good tone so often comes out 
tinny. 

The vocal records are of Joseph Hislop (the 
‘Prize Song’ and ‘ Lohengrin’s Narrative’) ; Robert 
Radford (Ye twice ten hundred deities and a little- 
<nown recit. and air of Arne); Kirkby Lunn (Percy 
Pit’s Love is a Dream and Holst’s The Heart 
Worships) ; Carmen Hill (Quilter’s Fuchsia Tree and 
Peel’s IWhere go the boats ?—pleasant vocally, but 
where go the words ?) ; and Selma Kurz (Gounod’s 
serenade and Chopin’s E flat Nocturne—two bad 
thoices ; a serenade ought to be sung by a man, even 
0 Leap Year, though I am aware that this one is 
ften sung by women, like Annie Laurie. But the 
practice is not made the less absurd by being 
common. The Nocturne makes a poorish song, 
‘Xing transposed to a lower key, and proclaiming its 
ustrumental nature throughout ; and the singing is 
mly moderately successful, the delicate ornamenta- 





or three soprano songs left for Kurz to sing before 
she need lay violent hands on the pianist’s repertory. 
I add that a charming feature of the Serenade is 
John Amadio’s flute obbligato). 








Competition festival Record 





So many Festivals have taken place during the 
past two months that adequate reporting of them is 
impossible, We give below a bird’s-eye view of the 
season up to the middle of April. The actual dates 
of the various meetings were announced in our 
March and April issues——The ELIZABETHAN 
FESTIVAL, with a very largely increased entry, 
appears to have established itself. It stands alone, 
surely, as an educational meeting, and also in the 
wealth and diversity of fine music it sets folk 
studying. A good omen was the widespread interest 
shown, excellent choirs coming from Taunton, 
Petersfield, and other places far from London. 
The organization needs tightening up, but one of 
the qualities of the Festival’s defects in this 
direction is a_ kind of homely freedom that 
somehow sorts well with the profuse genius of 
the Elizabethans. None the less, we hope the 
quality will remain and the defects disappear. 
Alan May, the onlie begetter of the Festival, 
works like a Trojan, but he needs more help, and, 
above all, a band of experienced stewards. Will 
a few enthusiastic, leisured amateurs note ?—— 
Among the newer Festivals, BEDFORD continues 
to show astonishing growth. It is already one of 
the largest in the country, and among its many strong 
points perhaps the strongest is the attention given 
to the needs of the children. From all parts of the 
county schools of various types and sizes flock into 
the Festival, and already the work of the past two 
years is showing fine results. A visit to Bedford on 
a children’s day is a real tonic.——WOODBRIDGE’S 
one-day Festival (its second) discovered some 
excellent chamber music players. The choral side 
suffered from the antagonistic attitude of the local 
education authority. These narrow, short-sighted 
officials should read the Education Office Report on 
British Music, and see how highly the really 
important people value the Competition Festival move- 
ment.——CLARE, in another quarter of Suffolk, is 
blessed with wiser officers, and as a result a crowded 
day’s work was largely made up of schools from 
surrounding villages. Good work was shown, and 
the signs point to this jolly little Festival finding one 
day too short. WINCHESTER drops the word 
‘competitive’ from its programme, and lays accent 
on the festival side. Massed performance was a 
fine climax to each of the four days. A start was 
made with a children’s day, and very successful it 
was, with two halls busy with competitions all the 
morning, and a massed concert in the afternoon. A 
similar plan was followed with the village and town 
choirs on the three followingdays. The test-pieces 
were taken from works ; the choirs competed in the 
morning, rehearsed under Mr. Adrian C. Boult in 
the afternoon, and joined forces in the evening. 
The works chosen were ‘ Spring’ from Haydn’s Ze 
Seasons, a Bach Cantata (one the old man wrote for 
some High Mightiness’s birthday; for this occasion 
it had a new text by Steuart Wilson), and Parry’s 7/e 
Lotos Eaters. There was a first-rate orchestra, and the 
soloists included Dorothy Silk, Adila Fachiri, and 
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rs 
other first-raters.——-ENFIELD showed some falling-| elementary solo sight-singing 7” camera; a grand 
off in choral entries, but again proved itself to be a| pianoforte to be won; a quick-study contest for 
capital Festival, with practically all the competitors | pianists ; elocution at sight ; classes in theory ang 
on the very youthful side. As in former years the| composition. In the middle of it all came the 
standard of the best choirs, both in singing and| London transport strike, but the Festival did no 
sight-reading, was high.——RETFORD was busy for| perceptibly suffer. 
three days with some excellent work by schools, | 
and a lot of capital robust material from neigh- | 
bouring villages. It is worth mentioning that in| At a recent festival a choir was called to order by the 
one of the school classes for sight-singing,|#4ijudicator for humming its opening chord befor 
the four competing choirs scored 100, 98, 93,| —s the test-piece. We are glad to see in the March 
and go marks respectively.——Children had nv Lute a spirited protest against the adjudicator’s action. 
: = d ; More than once we have known choirs uncertain of their 
field-day at ROMFORD, when about thirty schools} starting notes because the pianoforte on which the chori 
from that quarter of Essex sang against each | was struck was a long way off, or because of some distracting 
other from 9.30 till mid-day, and joined forces | noise at the moment (a leather-lunged cornet player outsic 
at the prize-giving in the afternoon. The _ best| wasa just cause and impediment ononeoccasion). Surely the 
of the choirs reached an excellent standard.—— | singers should not be denied the right of quietly testing them 
BELFAST had its usual success, although there was | Selves. Moreover, as the Zuée points out, * the pianofort 
a slight decline in choral entries, due to bad trade | may be stringy, or even out of tune (it is always harmonically 
and influenza. Sight-singing was compulsory in| ont of tune wah voices) ee Senne Ce ee 
7 : ; | tune pianoforte-wise, the 5th to one is 44, the third t 
almost all classes, and the poor results in general | another may be 2}3.’ Our contemporary urges conductor 
show the need for such drastic action. The singing |to hold back the start till they are sure of every singer 
of the best of the children’s choirs and the performance | having the starting note true. A proportion of singers cannot 
by the Queen’s Island Male-Voice Choir of Elgar’s | sing anote mentally; they must hear it. ‘If you could squirt 
The Reveille were worth a long journey. Three|a chord at them, all might be well, but a mechanical chord 
successful concerts by prize-winners (as against one | Squirter has not yet been invented. Wherefore. take the 
last year) set the seal on a fine four days’ work.—— | ¥'*¢ and prudent course of getting them to squirt it at you 
The new Festival at LEEDS was well provided with | '™ S°™* fashion.’ In the —_ of thoroughly ae 
5 singers, chord-squirting may not be necessary; a mere 
competitors who kept the judges busy from | whisper of the keynote on the conductor’s pitch-pipe will be 
March 22 to 29. Manchester Orpheus Glee Society enough. But most competing choirs are inexperienced. 
(Mr. G. Sidney Smith) carried off the male-voice They are there to do their best and learn, and they can 





‘HUM YOUR NOTES, PLEASE’ 


prize, with Bantock’s Lucifer in Starlight. |There| hardly do either if they are denied such simple and harmless 
was a very good children’s day.——FEarlier in the} props as the preliminary hum. And who minds? For ovr 
month CARLISLE had held a very successful four | Part we like that soft chord that comes stealing down 
days’ Festival. Mr. Norman Allin sang at two towards our seat of judgment, even though it may put w 
concerts given on the Wednesday by Rural Choirs | out in our addition and subtraction of the previous choir’s 

=e “. 3 “ feat: - | marks. (Besides, let us confess that in some cases it is the 
and Busit ese ‘ hoirs. Concert performance is a most musical part of a choir’s performance. Why do them 
leading aim of this Festival——Other recent} out of their tidbit?) So we say ‘Hear!’ to the Zwfe when 


competitions held in the North have been MORPETH it ends: ‘It may happen that an adjudicator will go 
the Wansbeck Festival) ; SALTAIRE (the Shipley and | purple, see red, or take a fit, or fumble for a morphia tablet. 
District Musical Festival), where the Bradford City | That, dear friends, is the adjudicator’s funeral, not yours 
Police beat Hebden Bridge, the holders of the Male- | Your job is to start in tune; the adjudicator’s is to staf 
Voice Shield, by one mark ; HEXHAM (the Tynedale | *4i"dicating when you have started singing—not defore. 
Musical Competition), a two-day Festival that 

brought distinction to the Prudhoe Gleemen and A SUCCESSFUL CLASS FOR COMPOSERS 


massed , the competitors for a performance of Composition so far plays but a moderate part in the 
Hiawatha's Ii edding- Feast ; a PERT HSHIRE week with Festivals. It is worth noting, therefore, that at the Londo 
three thousand competitors ; and festivals of juvenile | Festival there was a large entry and an encouraging standard. 
choral singing held by the MANCHESTER District | The committee offered a prize of £10 for a string quartet 
Tonic Sol-fa Association and LIvERPOOL and district | movement, and Mr. W. W. Cobbett one of £2 for a song 
secondary schools. —-—BRISTOL EISTEDDFOD is one with string accompaniment. There were twenty-nine and 
of those long and multiform festivals that find a public | ¢!¢ven entries respectively. Mr. Maurice Jason, of Aylesbury 
ready to make use of every elaboration and subdivision. | (* former student of the R.C.M.), swept the board, taking 
Poll "ea . ; cee $ both prizes, and coming a close second in the quartet clas. 
Folk dancing thrives here ; so does every form of choral M ges. ae 

+s . . ‘ Mr. John E. West adjudicated. 

singing ; so do soloists. There were two hundred 

pianists. A new feature was public speaking on a| : ; : : 

subject announced half-an-hour beforehand.——The COMPETITIONS IN MAY 

LONDON Musical Competition Festival was held at|Giascow (Musical Festival Association).—April 2 
Central Hall on March 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 31 May 10. Mr. D. Glen MacKemmie, 168, Hope "4 
and April 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Prizes were distributed | StTovR C1torat Uxton.—Chipping Norton, April 2%- 
in four sessions about a week later. According to| ao -— Whitmore Jones, Chastleton, Moreton-n- 

. | the Marsh. 

the syllabus there were at least a hundred and thirty- | - ser WAKEFIELD WesTMORLAND Fastivat.—Kendel 
six first prizes. he hon. secretary had to deal with | April 30-May 2. Mr. Geoffrey Tower, ‘ Festival, 
three thousand eight hundred entries, about ten Burneside, Kendal. ‘ 
thousand competitors, and twenty-three adjudicators. | West Loru1an.—Linlithgow, May 1 and 2. Mrs. K. 
Choirs came from Portsmouth and the Isle of Man,| Mackenzie, Longcroft, Linlithgow. ie 

and intermediate districts. Looking through the} PoRTApOwWN.—April 28-May 2. Miss Winifred E. 
Festival programme one observes first its completeness | _ Hadden, Magharee, Portadown. _ 
and then its ‘extra’ features—the winning girl guides’ | Psst“ Musical Association. —C olchester, 
hn; ~ wae” ’ “ Rev. E. P. Luard, Birch Rectory, Colchester. 
choir to broadcast its singing ; a conductors’ class | 


‘ . ‘ : | CRoy DON.—May 5-10. Mr. Thomas Cook, 7, Katherine 
the division of London into two regions for soloists ; | Street “ik 


May 3°. 
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Ballymena. 







onwards. Miss F. Kindersley, 
Road, Dorchester. 


East GRINSTEAD.—May 7. 
Standen, East Grinstead. 


College, Birmingham, 
SurrEY.—Guildford, May Io- 
St. George’s Hill, Weybridge. 


PONTEFRACT.—May I4, 15, and 
Baxtergate, Pontefract. 


High Street, Rochester. 

Road, Inverness. 

Victoria Street, Morecambe. 

15-17. Mr. T. E. Plater, 7, Pa 

97, High Street, Falkirk. 
WILTSHIRE.—Devizes, May 17 

13, Daniel Street, Bath. 

Road, Coleraine. 

Mrs. Commeline, The Rectory, 


Trefusis, Falmouth. 


_ 2, Claremort Road, Norwich. 
HvlL.—May 21-24. Mr. John 
Lane, Hull. 


Kirk Ella, Harrogate. 


UXTON AND NorTH DERBYSH 





"ARRICKFERGUS.—May 29-31. 
High Street, Carrickfergus. 
SLE OF WIGHT.—Ryde, May 20- 


The Bungalow, 16, Belvedere Street, Ryde. 
AGUE OF ARTs. —The Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 





London, May 30, 31. Mr. and 
160, Hammersmith Road, W.6. 






BALLYMENA.—May 5-9. Mr. 


DUNGANNON.—May 7-9. Mrs. Neill, Dungannon. 
DorsET CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


PETERSFIELD.—May 5-3. Miss Grace M. Hoskyns, 
Brookside, Bedhampton, Hants. 


MIDLAND MwsIcal COMPETITION FEeSTIVAL.— 
Birmingham, May 10-24. Mr. 


SrrATFORD AND E, LONDON.—May 10-17 and 24, Mr. 
John Graham, 74, Park Hall Road, N.2. 

PeopLe’s PALACE, E. LONDON.—May 13-24. Rev. C. J. 
Beresford, 392, Commercial Road, E. I. 

ESKDALE TOURNAMENT OF SONG.—Whitby, May 13-15. 
Misses C. and M. Yeoman, Woodlands, Sleights, Yorks. 

GaALLOWAY.—Newton Stewart, May 14, 15. Miss Duncan, 
Danevale, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 

SWALEDALE TOURNAMENT OF SONG.—Richmond, Yorks, 
May 14, 15. Miss Ruth Roper, Pottergate, Richmond. 

20-24. Mr. A. M. Storr, 


South SoMERSET.—Yeovil, May 14, 15. Mr. B. B. 
Swaffield, 3, Hendford Grove, Yeovil. 
KeNt.—Dover, May 14-17. Mr. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. — Inverness, 
May 15-17. Mr. J. M. McGeachan, 40, Rangemore 


MORECAMBE.—May 15-17. Mr. 


KENSINGTON, W. LoNDON.—May 15-17. Miss Mary 
Fletcher, 13, Ladbroke Terrace. 
PORTSMOUTH MUSICAL COMPET 


STIRLINGSHIRE. —Falkirk, May 14-17. Mr. A. Callander, 


NorTH AND EAST HERTs.—Hitchin, May 16, 17. Miss 
]. Barlow, Stanstead Abbotts, Herts. 

-21. Miss Wilson Fox, 
Langton House, Churchfields, Salisbury. 
Mip-SOMERSET.—Bath, May 16-24. Mr. H. Bowen, 


BoRDER FEsrivaAL.—Galashiels and Hawick, May 19-24. 
Mr. J. M. Duthie, Burgh Schoolhouse, Galashiels. 
SOLERAINE.—May 20-22, Mr. William Knox, 12, Lodge | latter they were required 
) 


BERKS, Bucks, AND OxoN.—Reading, May 21-24. 
CORNWALL.—Penzance, May 21-23 


Norro..k.—Norwich, May 21-24. Mrs. W. Tillett, 


’PPER WARD OF LANARKSHIRE. 
Mr. A. C. McNair, The Cottage, Biggar, N.B. 
WHARFEDALE.—lIIkley, May 28-31. Mr. A. T. Akeroyd, 


YTHAM ST. ANNeE’s.—Lytham, May 28-31. Mr. H. 
Hughes, 79, Rossall Road, Lytham. 


John B. Brade, 63a, Spring Gardens, Buxton. 


W. Wier, Ingleside, 


—Bournemouth, May 6 
The Privets, St. Martin’s 


Miss Helen M. Beale, 


G. J. Bowker, Queen’s 


15. Miss C. Egerton, 


Leslie B. Mackay, 378, 


W. C. Faweett, 25, 


ITION FERSTIVAL.—May 
Imerston Road, Southsea. 


Beaconsfield. 
Lady Mary Trefusis, 


Coulson, 14, Salthouse 


—Lanark, May 22-24. 


IRE.—May 20-31. Mr. 
Mr. T. R. Cambridge, 


31. Mr. OscarJ. Feben, 


Mrs. Andrew O. Gibbon, 








——— 





The Handel-Elgar Overture was 






ch 27 under Mr. Theo. Wendt, 
‘7th subscription concert of the Cape Town Orchestra. 


played at Cape Town on 
the occasion being the 


Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 
LECTURES ON CHOIR-TRAINING 





Candidates for the Examination of Choir-Training, 
and all members of the College, are cordially invited 
to attend the following lectures : 


Monday, May 12, 1924, at 2.0 p.m., Mr. Sydney 
H. Nicholson, M.A., Mus. Bac. Subject, 
‘ Congregational Singing.’ 
At 5.30 p.m., Mr. E. T. Cook, Mus. Bac. 
Subject, ‘ Plainsong.’ 


Tuesday, May 13, at 3.0 p.m., Dr. Ernest Bullock. 
Subject, ‘ Practical Choir-Training.’ 
At 5.30 p.m., Dr. W. A. Aiken. Subject, 
‘The Voice.’ 


F.R.C.O. (CHM.) ; A.R.C.O. (CHM. 


The Examinations in the above diploma will be 
will be held at the College on Wednesday, May 14, 
at 10 a.m. 

H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PARISH 
CLERKS AND ITS ORGAN 
By ANDREW FREEMAN 

Amongst the many ecclesiastical institutions that are 
gradvally falling into disuse must be reckoned the Parish 
Clerk—for, though there are still many holders of this 
ancient and honourable office, the glory of it has long since 
passed away. Most of its former and more important duties 
have either fallen into abeyance or have been taken over by 
other officials. When a vacancy is filled it is usually for 
reasons of sentiment. 

Since there is in Doomsday Book a reference to the 
Clerks’ Guild at Canterbury, we may assume that there 
were similar fellowships in other large towns at the same 
early period, if not before. But there is no record of such 
an institution in London until the vear 1233, when, as Stow 
tells us, the parish clerks of London were incorporated 
and registered at the Guildhall. 

Henry VI. granted them a Charter in 1442, and James I. 
granted them a new one in 1610, Under the terms of the 


to make weekly returns for the bills of 
mortality and of the deaths of freemen. The master 
and wardens had power granted to them to examine 
clerks as to whether they could sing the Psalms of 
David according to the usual tunes used in the parish 
churches, and whether they were sufficiently qualified 
to make their weekly returns.’ * 


Their present Charter dates from 1640, 

The original home of the Fraternity was at Bishopsgate : 
its site marked by Clerks’ Place and Wrestlers’ Court. For 
a long time they were allowed to enjoy a moderate com- 
petency undisturbed, but in the reign of Edward VI. they 
were mercilessly despoiled of their possessions, heavily fined, 
and unjustly imprisoned. However, they outlived these 
difficult times, and either purchased or leased a new hall in 
Brode Lane, Vintry, in 1502. Rather over a century later 
the Great Fire of 1666 sent them to new quarters, which 
were specially built for them and completed in 1671. Here, 
in Silver Street, Wood Street, they have been housed ever 
since, despite one or two rather unpleasantly dangerous 
fires and a severe shaking from a bomb dropped during an 
aerial attack on the City. 

Many interesting relics of bygone days are contained in 
the three rooms which the Company reserves for its own 
use, including some excellent pictures of benefactors and 
former members, some 17 ith century chairs, an ancient 














% The Parish Clerk. P.H. Ditchfield, p. 109. 
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clock, and some old stained glass with heraldic devices. 
jut the’ most handsome fitment in the whole suite is 
undoubtedly the organ—a delightful little instrument in 
perfect accord with its environment. 

Since, however, this is not the first organ owned by the 
Fraternity, it would be well to start with the earliest 
mention of its predecessor, namely, with a Court Minute 
dated January 16, 1064; 


* Whereas there was lately an Organ brought in X sett 
vp in of Comon Hall, vpon tryall, for the service 





























‘Three guiny’s peeces of gold, towards the beauti. 
fieing of the Organ, Vpon Condicon that he shall 
not be chosen at any time hereafter To the Office 
of an Assistant to this Company, or any office therein,’ 


and the other ordering that 


‘ 


. . « the repair of the Organ be left to the Master ¢ 
Wards; Mr. Sadler & the Organist or such persons 
as they shall think fitt.’ 


These Minutes belong to 1671 and 1712 respectively, 























adds - 
THE ORGAN IN THE HALL OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PARISH CLERKs, 
LONDON 

f this Company, The better to enable them to The reference to an organist reminds us that for a long 
pforme a Service incumbent on them before the Lord period of years one or other of the members was annuilly 
Mayor \ Aldemén of this Citty of London on elected to that position. None of the many who filled the 
Michas day Xc: And alsoe the better to enable position seems to have made his mark in the musical world, 
them whoe already are, or weh hereafter shalbe but amongst the names I noticed that of Edmund Gelding, 
Parrish Clarks of this Citty in pforming theire or Gilding, who was also organist of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, 

e . . 5 ~ » aall 
Dutyes in theire seuall respective Parrishes to at the time of his decease, in 1782. Edward Henry Purcell 


weh they stand related, The whole Court of Assistants 
here prsent, haveing taken the matter into a serious 
Consideracon, Doe Order that the sd Organ now 
Standing in their Comon Hall shal be bought, at such 
reasonable rate as Mr: John Bedford one of the 
Assistants of this Compy: shall agree for the same.’ 


The instrument thus procured cost twenty pounds. It 
seems to have lasted till the present one was set up in its 
place, for there is no reference in the Minutes to the 
purchase of another in between. Indeed, the only specific 
mention of the organ apart from its inclusion in the Annual 
Inventory of the Company’s effects (‘The Organ & an 
Organ stoole, and an Organ Desk’), is contained in a couple 
of Minutes, one recording the payment by ‘ Mr. Louis 
Burnett, Clerke of the Parish of St. Martin in the ffields,’ of 


was a candidate for the office in 1741, but failed to secure 
even one of the nineteen votes cast. 

After seventy years of use the old organ began to show 
itself incapable of responding to the moderate demands 
made upon it. Accordingly, on October 24, 1737, ‘the 
Court took into consideration the providing a New Organ 
for the Company,’ and empowered a committee ‘to teat 
and agree for Mr. Milner’s Organ or any other, on the best 
terms they can.’ 

On January 16 following, the Court ordered the payment 
of ‘Mr. Bridges Bill for putting up the Organ & Carpenters 
Work about the same, amounting to Seven pounds x 
seventeen shillings.’ The actual cost of the new instru 
ment does not appear, but the old one was ‘given t0 
Mr. Rich" Bridge on Condition of his Tuning & keeping 
in Repair the present New Organ . . for seven yeals. 
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Richard Bridge, who learned his craft in the establishment 
of Renatus Harris, seems to have been building organs from 
about 1730 to 1757. It is possible, therefore, that he was 
actual maker of this one, but Mr. Kirkland, who restored 
it in 1911, was unable to find any marks by which its 
original builder could be identified. I think, indeed, that 
this is the first time Bridge’s name has been associated with 
it, even as keeper and repairer. 







This restoration, which followed on a period of upwards 
of seventy years of disuse, was carried out on scrupulously 
conservative lines. The aim was to put the instrument into 
good order, and make it once more playable. No alteration 
whatever was made in its tonal scheme, while such repairs 
as were effected in pipe-work and mechanism were limited 
to those that were absolutely necessary. The result is that 
it now sounds very much as it did when it was first 
installed nearly two hundred years ago. Very much, but 
not quite !—for all metal pipes deteriorate with the lapse of 
time and the hard wear of tuning, and it would not be fair 
to Bridge, or to any of his contemporaries, to say that these 
pipes represent him at his best. But they are very good, 
for all that, and there is a piquancy about their tone which 
is really rather captivating. 


One peculiarity in the specification wiil be noticed—the 
Vox Humana, which forms the bass of the Trumpet. It 
would be recognised for what it is even if the label were 
missing, but after playing on it one cannot help wondering 
if it was ever used at the old-time singing practices of the 
brethren, and if so, whether it served as a warning or an 
example in the matter of voice-production. There can be 
no doubt which purpose it would serve to-day, for its use 
within reason) invariably causes a smile. 


a 
| 


11 
Vy 


4 


The Festival will take place at Southwark Cathedral on 
June I2atSp.m. The hon. secretary, Mr. Godfrey Sceats 
(18, Ballina Street, S.E.23), will be glad if all who intend to 
take part will let him know soon, stating how many copies 
of the service book they will need. 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL RECITALS 

Three recitals of unusual interest are arranged for May, | 
the players being Mr. Lynnwood Farnam (15th), Dr. W. G. 
Alcock (22nd), and M. Marcel Dupré (29th). Dupré will 








en years.’ 


The organ consists of one manual only 


(compass 
GG to D), fifty-six notes, and the following stops : 


NO FI 
Open diapason (Treble 8 2¢ 
{ Stopped diapason (Treble 8 2¢ 
( Stopped diapason (Bass 8 

{ Principal (Treble 4 2¢ 
( Principal (Bass) + 3 
Flute 4 s 
Fifteenth 2 5¢ 

{Cornet Mixture (Trebl II! 7 
( Sesquialtera (Bass Ill. 

{ Trumpet (Trebl & 

(Vox Humana (Bass 8 


The treble stops commence on middle C sharp, as in 
most old organs. Only two stops go right through. The 
old black keyboard remains. The white sharps have a 
black inlay along their lengths which adds considerably to 
their attractiveness. When not in use the keyboards slide 
in, and the whole of the front below the impost is closed in 
with folding-doors. There are no accessory movements. 

The organ case is a handsome example of its period, 
well-proportioned and excellentiy carved. The front pipes, 
most of which speak, are divided into three compartments : 
over all is a broken triangular pediment with mouldings that 
are both rich and bold, and with a large shield as centre- 
piece. The front pipes are gilded, and so, too, is a good 
deal of the carving. Here and there the gold is rather 
worn, and the wood-work (oak) has been unnecessarily 
painted ; but the general effect is very pleasing, and even 
beautiful. One would indeed have to travel a good many 
miles in order to find an old English organ so well-preserved 
and so handsome as this little instrument which for more 
than nine score years has graced the Hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Parish Clerks. 





Photo. by) [Andrew Freeman 
THE KEYBOARD OF THE ORGAN IN THE HALL OF 
THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF PARISH CLERKS, LONDON 
SOUTHWARK DiOCESAN PLAINSONG ASSOCIATION improvise variations, fugue, and toccata on a theme provided 


by Dr. Alcock. The recitals are at 6.30. 

How does this programme played by a boy aged twelve 
strike the reader ?—Prelude in G, Bach; Petite Pastorale, 
Ravel; Sketches in C and D flat, Schumann; Festive 
March, Smart; Five Variations on a Scotch Air, Stuart 
Archer. The twelve-year-old is Horace W. King, and he 
played the above at Acton Hill Wesleyan Church on 
March 12, We hope he played as well as report says he 
did, and we wish him all success and immunity from 
swelled head. 
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The new organ recently built by Messrs. Harrison & 


Harrison for All Saints’, Clifton, Bristol, was dedicated on 









Mr. Harold Helman, Parish Church, Retford-—Symphony 
in C minor, Holloway ; Concert Variations, Bonny. 


March 24. A recital was given by the organist of the Scherzo in A flat, Aazrstow ; * Plaint’ and * Cradle Song’ 
Church, Mr. W. E. Kirby, en the following evening. His Harvey Grace; Triumphal March, Zés2/; Sonat 
programme included Bach’s D minor Toccata and Fugue Reubke. 


and three Chorale Preludes, Harwood’s first Sonata, and 
works by Parry, Mozart, Debussy, Xc. 
the gift of Mrs. H. H. Wills in memory of her husband, 
and is a three-manual of fifty-seven stops. 


The Stuart Foord String (uartet gave a recital at 
St. Lawrence Jewry on March 20, playing Cecil Hazlehurst’s 
(Quartet in C minor. Mr. Stuart Foord and Mr. Eric 
Brough played the Franck Sonata, and the former also 
gave Debussy’s Reflets dans ? Eau. 

At Ripon Cathedral, on April 10, the St. Matthew Passion 
was sung by the Cathedral and Oratorio Choirs combined. 
Dr. C. H. Moody conducted, and gave a shurt address on 
the work. Mr. A. E. Durnford was the violin soloist, and 
Mr. Cecil Richards was at the organ. 


Mr. W. A. Roberts lectured on Bach’s organ music 
before the Liverpool! and District Organists’ and Choir- 
masters’ Association on April 7. Illustrations were played 
by Mr. Walter Wright and Mr. Harry Ellis. 


Mr. Herbert Hodge will play the test-pieces for the 
Royal College of Organists’ July examinations at his 
recitals on Tuesdays (mid-day) during May, at St. Nicholas 
Cole Abbey. 

Mozart’s Xegutiem was sung by an augmented choir at 
Hexham Abbey on April 9, conducted by Mr. N. S. 
Wallbank, with Dr. C. H. Moody at the organ. 

Dvorak’s Stabat ater was sung at St. Matthias’s, 
Richmond Hill, on Good Friday, by the Oratorio Choir 
of eighty, under the direction of Mr. Ambrose Porter. 

Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have built an organ for 
the Church of the Saviour, Blackburn—a two-manual of 
seventeen stops. 

Among the works lately issued in Braille by the National 
Institute for the Blind is the Zz¢#/e Organ Book of Bach. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. Allan Brown, City Temple—Finale in B fiat, 
Wolstenholme ; Toccata in F, Back ; Praludium (Sonata 
No. 20), Aheinberger; Introduction and Passacaglia 


(Sonata No. 8), Ahetndberger. 

Dr. W. H. Speer, Calvert Memorial Church, Hastings— 
Sonata in F minor, W. H. Speer; Sonata in E flat 
(first movement), Sack ; March and Hymn of Crusaders 
(St. Elisabeth’), Zzsz¢. 


Mr. Alban Hamer, Bloemfontein Cathedral — Suite 
Gothique, Bocl/mann ; ‘Meum ac Vestrum Sacrificium,’ 
@ la Tombelle ; Fantasy-Prelude, Charles Macpherson. 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Manchester Cathedral—Chorale Preludes 
by Bach, Brahms, and Parry ; Fugue (Pastoral Sonata), 
Kheinberger ; Sonata No. 5, Mendelssohn. 

Dr. Alan Gray, Manchester Cathedral—Fantasia in G, 
Parry ; Meditation, Hillemacher; Idyll on Kipling’s 
* Recessional,’ Gray ; Prelude and Fugue in A minor, 
Bach ; Two Chorale Preludes, Brahms ; Final, Franck. 

Mr. W. Greenhouse Allt, East United Free Church, 
Broxburn—Gavotte, Aack; Reverie on ‘ University,’ 
Harvey Grace; Prelude on ‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan 
Welltams ; Grand Cheeur in G, Hollins. 

Mr. Cyril Pearce, Park Lane Wesleyan Church, Norwich— 
Evening Song, Aairstow ; Intermezzo and Scherzoso 
(Sonata No. 8), Rheinterger; Fantasia and Fugue in | 
C minor, Back ; Imperial March, Z/gar. 

Dr. Harold E. Darke, St. John’s, Southwick Crescent— 
Fantasia in F minor, /ozart ; ‘Chant de Mai,’ /Jongen ; 
Three Chorale Preludes, Parry ; Sonata No. 1, Harwood. 

Sir Walford Davies, St. John’s, Southwick Crescent— 
Overture, ‘ Arminius,’ Hande/ ; Choral, ‘Schmiicke dich, 
O liebe Seele,’ Back ; Sonata in E flat, Bach ; Fugue on 
the name of BAC H, Schumann. 

Mr. Norman Greenwood, St. John’s, Southwick Crescent— 
Fantasia (Sonata No. 12), Aheinberger; Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor, Aackh ; Choral in E, Franck; 


The instrument is | 


Mr. William Robson, St. George’s Presbyterian Church 
Stockton-on-Tees—Recessional, d/an Gray; Sonata jp 
B flat minor, lockner; Two Preludes on Old Iris) 
Church Melodies, Stanford 

Mr. R. M. Cadman, Trent College Chapel—Fugue jy 
E flat, Back ; Two Preludes on Old Irish Church Melodies 
Stanford; Two Chorale Preludes, Parry; Scherzoy 
(Sonata No, 8), Ahetnbercer. 

Mr. H. Cyril Robinson, St. John’s, Barmouth—Sonay 
No. 1, Mendelssohn; Dithyramb, Harwood; ‘ Pom 
and Circumstance’ No. 4, E/gar. 

Mr. F. Dalrymple, Tredegarville Baptist Church 
Cardiff—Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach ; Dithy 
ramb, Harwood ; Toccata and Fugue (‘The Wanderer’ 
Parry ; Presto (Sonata in G), Elyar. 

Mr. W. Hunt, St. George’s, Belfast—Sonata in A minor 
Borowski ; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, 
Guilmant ; Allegro Marziale, Frank Bridge. 

Mr. Wilfred Arlom, Christ Church-St. Lawrence, Sydney 
—Sonata No. 8, Xheinberger; Prelude, Fugue, an 
Variation, and Choral No. 3, Franck; Preludes » 
‘York’ and ‘St. Mary,’ Charles Wood; Chon. 
Improvisation on ‘ In dulci Jubilo,’ Aarg-Zlert. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. John Nelson, 
Manchester. 
Dr. T. E. Pearson, organist and choirmaster, Halifax Parish 
Church. 
Mr. Ernest W. Pettit, organist and 
College Chapel, Hampstead. 


organist, St. Alban’s, Cheetwood, 


choirmaster, New 








Letters to the Editor 





THE BRITISH FEDERATION OF MUSICAL 
COMPETITION FESTIVALS 


S1r,—May we be allowed to bring before your readers 
the effective work being done by the Competition Festivals 
at the present time? 

These festivals originated in the early ’eighties, and have 
been growing steadily in numbers and importance until now 
they form one of the most potent factors in the musica! life of 
the country. Their principal aim is the encouragement of 
choral singing in schools, villages, clubs, institutes, factories, 
business houses, and wherever people gather together 
for social and educational purposes. The movement hasled 
to the formation of hundreds of such choirs, which but for 
its influence would not now be in existence. 

The finest music is performed, and the marked improve- 
ment shown by competing choirs after a few appearances at 
their local festivals is surprising. Festival adjudicators ar 
chosen from leading musicians whose instructive and 
impartial criticism is of practical help to each competing 
choir 

It is estimated that last year there were 250,000 
competitors, as well as large and appreciative audiences. 
The movement grew so rapidly that it became evident 
that there must be a centre from which guidance, 
information, and practical help could be obtained, especially 
by newly-formed and not fully developed festivals. To 
meet this need the British Federation of Musical Com- 
petition Festivals (an Association not for profit) was 
incorporated in 1921. To our mind the work already 


accomplished by it completely justifies its existence. 


Already it has spread from the United Kingdom to the 
Dominions Overseas, and will thus form another link in the 


chain of mutual interests which binds us together. 


It is a great national—in fact Imperial—work in which 


each one of your readers can share by encouraging his or bet 
local festival as well as by assisting the funds of the 





Fantasie, Satnt-Saéns ; Toccata and Fugue in G, fa ry. 





Federation by substantial donations to the Capital Fund, 
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or by subscribing annually to its General Fund. _ It is hoped 
that a capital sum of £150,000 will be built up by generous 
gifts of the larger donors. In addition to this there should 
be at least sixty thousand lovers of music willing to subscribe 
annually to the General Fund. 

The personnel of the General Board, comprising as it does 
not only musicians of experience but also members of 
andoubted administrative ability, ensures that the funds of 
the Federation will be employed both economically and in 
the best interests of music, 

Intending donors are asked to make their cheques 
payable to the hon. treasurer, Mr. George J. Bowker, 
A.C.A., and to send them tothe Secretary, British Federation 
of Musical Competition Festivals, 3, Central Buildings, 
Westminster, S.W.1, who will be very glad to give further 
information. —Y ours, Xc., 

(Signed) W. H. Hanow (Chairman), 

HuGu P. ALLEN, 
WALFORD DAVIES, 
LANDON RONALD, 
R. R. TERRY, 
GRANVILLE BANTOCK, 
H. PLUNKET GEEENE, 
H. FAIRFAX JONES 

(Secretary). 


3, Central Buildings, 
Westminster, S. W.1. 
March 26, 1924. 


FREE COUNTERPOINT 


Sir,—Dr. Arthur G. Claypole’s admirable article in the 
April Musical Times should be of great value to students ; 
but it prompts me to suggest some hints and examples which 
probably may further assist those who are ‘going through 
the mill,’ and who feel the need of stimulation, as all of us 
do at times, 

In my early student days I was never advised nor 
encouraged to look for passages capable of imitation in 
harmony and counterpoint. My master never mentioned 
the matter, with the result that I was almost always at a 
loss to know how to start, and when I /ad started I did not 
know whither I was going—there was no objective. What 
is the use of advising people first to write the cadence and 
then lead up to it? To write a suitable cadence we need 
to have some idea as to what precedes it, even in a contra- 
puntal exercise. 


—— 





Now we have Buck’s Unfigured Harmony, Kitson’s 
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The student soon finds out the value of ves¢s when setting 
(or singing) words. Sir Walter Parratt (who used to tell his 
pupils to ‘play their rests’) once said that he preferred 
music without words ; but the addition of words to a given 
subject will often suggest points capable of imitation and 
development, and thus help the tyro where he needs 
assistance, 

In learning Fugue, words are of great advantage 7/ well 
chosen. We need words which will chop up into short, 
self-contained sections and combine into ‘one glorious 
whole,’ and with which we can juggle, ¢.. - 

‘Thou shalt shew me the path of life; in Thy 
presence is the fulness of joy; and at Thy right hand 
there is pleasure, for evermore. And when I wake up 
after Thy likeness, I shall be satisfied.’ 


Many students look upon words in an examination test 
as a bugbear, and grumble in consequence; whereas, like 
fingering at the pianoforte or organ, they can be looked 
upon as ‘ guides, counsellors, and friends.” See how they 


can suggest suitable and descriptive phrases : 











Ex. 3. Rounp ror Eguat Voices. W.J.C 
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Plump soft and swell ° ing ev-'ry-where, 'Tis 








Art of Counterpoint, and Morris’s Contrapuntal Technique 
of the 16th Century, but they were not published in the 
days of which I speak. 

I want to suggest the great value of setting words, even | 
in the fairly early stages, as a means towards organic unity. 
Take the following example, No. 16 on page 131 of Buck’s 
Unfigured Harmony : 
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In the working, I believe it would be difficult to say which 
part Dr. Buck set, if one did not know beforehand : 
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Ju lia’s bed And she sleeps there. 
(Herrick.] 


Finaliy, I think all who take up paper-work should 


be encouraged to compose, and thus express themselves, 
however crudely, almost from the beginning. 
oils the wheels of harmony and counterpoint, and harmony 
and counterpoint should oil the wheels of composition. 
None but a lunatic would practise nothing but technical 
exercises upon an instrument, but I have known keen 
students ‘choked off’ composition, and kept for two or 
three years to text-books (students are, on occasion, apt to 
follow the advice of those set over them), with the result 
that when they wanted to compose they found it extremely 
difficult to express themselves without some kind of cantus 
Jirmus or set part. 


Composition 


I know that composition, and the criticism thereof in 









lessons, takes time, but it is well worth :he extra time 
in the long run. I wonder how many R.C.O. candidates 
'work the Composition tests? Precious few, I fancy, 
because they are mainly text-book men, and that is why 
the new syllabus may be unpopular at first. But it is 


W. J.C. 
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sete TTINg, development along right lines for those who have eyes 
—— SS —2—=—5-F to see, for it means the evolution of the musical ability 
Ss = Fy seyond the standard of the R.C.O. examinations, and 





preparation for future work on the part of the candidate.— 
Yours, &c., WILLIAM J. CoMLEY. 
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Sir,—I have read with interest the article on ‘Free 
Counterpoint’ which appears in the April issue of the 
Musical Times. 1 trust that you may be able to afford 
space for the discussion of one or two points raised 
therein, The writer of the article regrets the passing of 
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the monstrosity known as strict counterpoint, with its| It is perfectly true that to adjust secular tunes to sacred Ss 
stodgy semibreve Canti Fermi; for, says he, such exercises | words showed a hopeless lack of musical sense and of 
‘develop the capability of writing in a flowing polyphonic | innate reverence in those who connived at these things, 
style’ (the italics are mine). | But Handel was not responsible for this; and I consider 
I think it is high time that such pious and misleading | that Mr. Brown has confused the issue by mentioning C 
platitudes as the above were knocked on the head once and| this side of the question. Summing up, he says: ‘In b 
for all. Dr. Claypole is simply re-echoing the parrot-cry | short, such of his music as was not ruthlessly jettisoned C 
we all know so well. | became invested with a sickly Sabbath-day, death-bed p 
Will Dr. Claypole explain how it is that the R.C.O.| repentance flavour.’ Further, he backs up his argument d 
examiners, commenting on the work of F.R.C.O. candidates | with a quotation from Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, who remarked 
in the January examination, express themselves as follows? : that ‘ Handel the preacher is laid for ever in his tomb.’ ¥ 
a ; ; In other words, Handel was a hypocrite, and he li 
Counterpoint.—The strict counterpoint was generally | discoursed in music of Divine things with his tongue in $ 
good, the free counterpoint poor. Fugue.— There ts the his cheek ! I 
ame old difficulty in making the free parts interesting | The merest child who has read the life of Handel ani u 
and relevant [my italics}. |the wondrous history of the composition and first per. 1 
Much the same remarks are repeated twice yearly as the | formance of Zhe Messiah knows better than this, If F 
examinations come round. How do Dr. Claypole and| Mr. Brown has persuaded himself that Handel was insincere . 
other votaries of strict counterpoint justify strict counter- | (which he must have been if this contention be true), then P 
point as a means of attaining freedom ? | he is in the minority of one—broadly speaking. At any 7 
I now turn to Dr. Claypole’s workings of a florid C.F., | Te such a bold contention needs more justification than ' 
to which he adds three parts in free counterpoint. These | he has given us in his rhetorical letter, and will convince no t 


| one but the cynic. 


model workings are assumed to be good. On the very next | 3 : ; bli : s 
page Mr. Harvey Grace gives excerpts from Rheinberger’s | . Further, if he could persuade the public (as seemingly he 
is anxious to do) that they would appreciate their Handel 


Organ Sonatas, and I cannot help contrasting Rheinberger’s , ay 
music with Dr. Claypole’s exercises. I confess that the | better if they swept away ‘into outer darkness all the 
latter leave me utterlycold. Of the four workings submitted, | C¢mbrous and suffocating tradition of ages,’ then it is 
the third alone seems to be at all musical, and even in this | Wwte certain that the public would neglect Handel far 1 
there is little spontaneity | more than they donow. For it is these very ‘ traditions *— c 
It would be interesting from a psychological point of | if they are to be so called—which to a great extent sustain I 
view to learn how such music (?) is arrived at. It certainly the popularity of such works as Zhe Messiah. c 
requires a particular type of mind to concoct such stuff. c 
No wonder that British composers are unable to write 
operas—serious or light—if the training they receive is | 
summed up in the kind of puzzles exemplified by Dr.|_ "7, : 
Claypole’s workings | mistaking it. It will always appeal to John Bull, at any 
aypo!l gs. 


I 

t 

} . . . t 

If it be argued that the ability to work such exercises has jrate, And Handel was nothing if not sincere. His 
I 

s 


We none of us care to be living in a fool’s paradise. But 
| Mr. Brown has not proved to us that Handel’s paradise ; 
a ‘ fool’s paradise ’! 

Sincerity is an obvious thing. Like honesty, there is no 








nothing to do with composition, one may indeed ask, Why at og t _— se omy Se a oe clever 
study at all? I see nothing in Dr. Claypole’s examples of | SYM!C WHO Delleves in RELERG, ONS HE RESSRy.—sOuMe, St., 
what he calls ‘inventive genius.’ There is certainly no . . CLAUDE W. PARNELI 
- ~<a a ~ Qu Gloucestershire. , obits = 
music. Perhaps it is what Dr. Kitson terms ‘ abstract Rusedean, Glouceste 
work.” All I cansay is that such ‘abstract work’ has no antes 
raison @’étre. Tt reminds us of the old method of teaching 
rs "D P ‘. Mi " T 4 ‘ 
modern languages, whereby the student learnt a terrific CYRIL SCOTT AND DEBUSS\ 
number of rules but could not write—let alone say—half-a- Sir,—In your review of Mr. Cyril Scott’s new book, ‘ 
dozen words connectedly in the foreign tongue. My Years of Indiscretion, there is a quotation stating that , 
The student of composition has a right to demand that he | pebussy ‘was neither an unpleasant personality nor an ., 
shall be taught the /:z7ng /anguage of music, so as to be | impressive one. I think he was one of those few 1 
able to turn to good account commercially whatever talents | Frenchmen who sacrifice French politeness to sincerity.’ 


he may possess. The kind of ‘music’ which Dr. Claypole | My own personal experience of the French composer was 





holds up as ‘model workings ’ (assuming them to be good) that he was remarkably ‘shy’ and ‘timid,’ and appeared 
is neither * fish, flesh, nor fowl,’ and nobody wants it. | rather annoyed if anyone asked him questions about his own 
In conclusion, I wish to state that I have written in| works. But he immediately brightened up when the 
no spirit of discourtesy towards Dr, Claypole, with whom I'| conversation drifted towards the modern international 
am not acquainted. But in view of the lively discussions | mysical movement. No French musician had a more ; 
going on at the present time on the subject of popularising | complete knowledge of published foreign modern musical 
music, I think the subject needs to be considerably | scores, and especially of works he never had an opportunity 
ventilated. ae of hearing publicly performed. He seemed to be as much 
Just as you, Mr. Editor, rightly castigate Fe/ix and a|an omnivorous reader of modern scores as the leisured 
particularly inane type of waltz, so do I think that similar| woman is of new novels from the circulating libraries. 
inanities in the realm of * highbrow’ work should not get off | His acquaintance with the scores of British, American, and 
scot-free. * Highbrow’ work of the type of Rheinberger’s| even Dutch composers was astonishing. I have heard 
Organ Sonatas, containing as these do beautiful melodies, is\}him ‘hum’ melodies from Mackenzie’s Colomba and 
all right ; jig-saw puzzles are zof.—Yours, Xc., The Rose of Sharon with as much freshness as anyone who 
17, Bellevue Road, S.W.17. CLaupE LANDI. had attended a performance the night before. No British ' 
musician except their composers had a more complete 
knowledge of two rarely-performed works — Parry’s 
IDES (NE . — sii oratorio Sau/, and Stanford’s opera Zhe Canterbury 
HANDEL’S ‘DELICIOUS PROFANITY’? Pilgrims. He knew all the Gilbert-Sullivan operas, but , 
Six,—If Mr. Herbert Brown’s letter in your last issue | bad witnessed a performance of only one, H.A/.S. Pinafore, ( 
on ‘The Neglect of Handel’ means anything at all, it means when he was a boy on s visit to relatives in London. He 
that we are not to regard such works as he Messiah as | ¥4S always an ‘ideal’ Frenchman as regards politeness, and i 
anything but works ‘of wondrous poetry and supreme | ¥2S equally courteous to the duke and the dustman. His | 
imaginative power.’ great weakness was that he had a strong objection to being ; 
He speaks of Handel as being ‘deliciously profane,’ “mistaken” for a musician in the streets, and never would 
but yet as having been ‘claimed as the exclusive property | ©@!tY amy music or a portable musical instrument unless it ) 
of the Church . . . planted on a pious pedestal and | WS ‘Properly’ concealed.—Yours, Xc., 
paraded before the multitude as one who had dedicated ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
his art . . . to the propagation of the Gospel.’ 36, Somerleyton Road, S. W.0. 
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SOME MSS. .OF THE LATE F. J. CROWEST’S— 
WHAT HAS BECOME OF THEM? 
S1r,—Some time before his death the late Frederic J. 
Crowest wrote to me stating that he had then in MS. two 
books in the Music Story Series (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co.). I have watched, but without result, for the 
publication of these books. They were Story of the 

Pianoforte and Story of Church Music. 

Could any reader enlighten me? Does anyone know | 
what became of these manuscripts; and is there any | 
likelihood of the books being issued, for I consider this | 
series and the Master MJusicians (edited by the late| 
F. J. Crowest) as invaluable to all serious musicians? I 
understand that the Walter Scott Publishing Co. is no 
longer in existence, so perhaps some other firm could | 
publish the above-mentioned books, for I fully believe 
that there would be a good demand for them in the 
States. His other books are very popular, and justly so. 
Therefore I should be glad to hear from anyone who has 
knowledge of the late Mr. Crowest’s affairs regarding 
these matters. — Yours, Xc., FREDERICK SHORT 

St. Paul’s Church, and Choirmaster). 

Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MUSIC IN WORSHIP 


Organist 





Si1x,—Your correspondent Mr. Charles L. Frank, writing 
in the April issue on the vexed question of the relative merits | 
of Hymns A. & M. and the English Hymnal, seems to have | 
neglected the important and all too apparent fact that 
congregational hymn singing is practically entirely a matter 
of association. 

Why is it that far less than half of the six hundred odd 
hymns in 4. & JZ. are never used in the average church 
to-day? It is not because the other half are bad, nor because 
those used are all good, but simply because the latter are 
familiar. Surely the better the music the meeter it is 
for worship in church. And so long as tunes are sung 
because of their familiarity, instead of their musical merit, 
so much the worse for the Church. 

In quoting the tune ‘St. Clement’ (4. & JZ 477) and 
saying it has ‘been known and used for many years,’ 
Mr. Frank almost admits (unconsciously, perhaps) this 
‘association’ aspect of church hymn singing. One might 
cite the ‘Old Hundredth’ (4. & AZ, 166) as another instance. 
The original setting of this, with its long notes at the begin- 
ning and end of each line and its magnificent last line, has 
infinitely more breadth and dignity than the modernised 
version in general use, but how often is it used? The tune 
‘Veni, Emanuel’ is another case in point. How such a 
distorted arrangement as that in 4. & AL, (No. 49) is 
tolerated by right-minded church-people is a mystery to me. 

The! Znglish Hymnal, in giving these and many other 
tunes in their original forms, in addition to any number of 
magnificent unfamiliar and unknown ones, has done a great 
service to the Church, and the sooner this is generally 
realised, and the sooner hymn-tunes are judged on their 
merit and not on worthless, sentimental grounds of association, 
the better it will be for every one concerned.—Yours, c., 

F. H. B. 


AGENTS AND TEACHERS 

Str,—The following facts should be of interest and serve 
as a warning to singing teachers in general. As a teacher 
of professional students exclusively, it is my business to put 
them in touch with agents and managers. Latterly one of 
the former has taken a teacher of singing under his wing to 
whom applicants for work are recommended for ‘ finishing 
lessons.’ Another of the tribe combines the two callings 
of concert agent and teacher of singing. In the latter 
case advertisements have been appearing inviting singers to 
apply to a West End concert direction for vacancies in a 
musical production. Some of my pupils replied, and in every 
instance received a proposal to take finishing lessons with a 
view to appearing at a concert, conditionally upon guar- 
anteeing a substantial sum for tickets. It would be 
interesting to know if other teachers have had similar 
experiences, and what steps they have taken in the matter. — 
Yours, Xc., CLIFTON COOKE. 
Guilford Street, W.C. 1. 

E 





‘BROWS, HIGH AND LOW’ 


DEAR SiR,—After reading about ‘ bad music,’ an article 
written by Feste in the Ad Libitum column, I feel prompted 
to write to you. 

Reading between the lines it seems evident that Feste 
wants us all to worship and praise ‘ highbrow’ music. 

It is people like Feste, in fact all highbrows, seem to 
want us to say ‘Glorious’ ‘ Delightful’ ‘Splendid’ to a 
lot of discord without good strain of melody. Not 
only does ‘Classical’ music ‘torture’ the performer, but 
in 9 cases out of 10 ‘tortures’ the listener. Ive had 
some. He appears to make humour out of Hubert David 
that tuneful writer of ‘They just wore a string of 
beads etc’ but he dont make humour out of the individul 
who is ‘ writhing in agony’ over a ‘ Highbrowsky Sonata.’ 

Because people do not like ‘Classy’ music it does not 
mean that they are ‘ musically uneducated’ as ‘ Feste’ 
seems to think, and other ‘great’ musicians, what ought to 
know better. It shows that the people generally, like 
tunefull music and that they have an ear for beautiful 
sounds not ‘ musical science and gymnastics’ which are a 
feature of the classics. I used endeavour to be a ‘ classic’ 
pianist myself a few years back, but I know better now, 
I refuse to be hypnotised by these ‘ great masters’ that 
their music is the best, I have studied what my own ears 
like. I do not want all to like what I like—popular music. 
But I’m going to see that the Highbrows do not attack 
popular music without getting a return blow. They have 


|no right to attempt to stamp out the delights of popular 


music. —Yours truly, “THE TRAVELLER.’ 

26, Londesboro’ Rd., Stoke Newington. 

[We insert the above, in order that our correspondent 
may have no cause to complain that his ‘ return blow’ was 
suppressed. We would remind him, however, of the 
obvious fact that the most popular music in the world— 
that is, the music most widely performed during the longest 
period—is almost entirely the work of the classical composers 
for whom he has no use. We print the letter exactly as it 
was received, lest an attempt to amend its composition 
be regarded as yet more ‘highbrowism.’ It may be worth 
while to add that we do not overlook the possibility of its 
being an elaborate and moderately successful joke.— 
EpITOoR. ] 


‘SHORT CUTS AND ROYAL ROADS’ 


S1r,—I have read with interest in your March issue 
an article by ‘Feste’ under the above heading. The 
situation there set forth is indeed deplorable, and I am 
afraid we here in the United States contribute an undue 
amount of unintelligent endeavour in this direction. Our 
music teaching is, of course, less regulated than yours, for 
we have no central authority like the Associated Board of 
the Royal Academy and Royal College, which sends out 
examiners and tries to set up some sort of standard. But 
I am certain no one here would have the hardihood to 
publish the following lines for children, no matter how 
young : 

There was a little sparrow who sat upon a cat, 

And pecked all its whiskers away— 
Said the pussy to the birdlet, ‘ You pickey-peckey brat, 
Do you think you’re finding needles in the hay ?’ 


The source of all this misguided effort is found in the fact 
that those who originate it are oblivious of the important 
fact that young childreri should not see notation of any kind 
(including Tonic Sol-fa) until they have had a considerable 
experience of music as such through singing by ear and 
until, also, they have reached an age where notation can be 
taught to them as it actually is. The teaching of Tonic 
Sol-fa or of any other notation to children at the age of four 
or five takes away something very much more important— 
namely, an untrammelled experience of beautiful music as 
such, from which their musical sensibilities are aroused and 
quickened, their tastes fixed, and their lives made happier. 
Children who have had this simple experience of music 
from the age of four to the age of seven are quite 
ready to understand notation as it is, and to apply it 
to the experience of music already acquired. On a 
recent visit to Council Schools in London and schools in 
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other parts of England, I was struck by the facility 
with which some very small children could 
Tonic Sol-fa, while at the same time there was an absence 
of spontaneous expression on the part of the children, and 
an absence, also, of any idea of the beauty and meaning 
of the music; that is to say, the children were singing the 
notes: but not the music. 
the infant department children sing an absurd song to 
Browning’s words ‘The year’s at the spring,’ which was 
difficult, quite silly, and dependent entirely for its sense on 
an elaborate and fulsome pianoforte part. The children 
understood very little of the words and (fortunately) very 
little of the music. 

May I point out two interesting facts: The German 
children, as stated by Cecil Sharp in his pamphlet 
Folk-Song, do not see notation in schools until they are 
eleven years old. By that time they have had five or six 
years of singing by ear folk-songs, patriotic songs, Xc. 
They are then taught notation, and they absorb it with 
great rapidity. Singing among adult Germans is extremely 
common. In France young children are taught Solfége very 
thoroughly and carefully year by year, beginning at the age 
of five. Solfége is not by any means music, but a very 
careful and thorough drill in time values, pitch distances, Xc. 
Choral singing in France is, and has been for many years, 
at a very low ebb.—Yours, Xc., 

21, Lexington Road, THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE, 

Concord, Massachusetts. 


‘RECOVERY OF THE LOST VOICE’ 

Si1r,—I have read with interest the article in your April 
issue by Harold Hollinshead. Like him, I have for over 
twenty years studied this subject exhaustively, and for more 
than twelve years my teaching has been based on the 
realisation that it is the wrong position of the larynx which 
is causing all the terrible destruction of fine voices in this 
country, and the alarming amount of throat trouble 
amongst singers—whose throats naturally ought to be the 
strongest, and, if they were not wrongly used, would be 
practically immune from any kind of trouble. 

So far I am in absolute agreement with Mr. Lollinshead. 
Where I totally disagree with him is in his statement that 
the larynx should be low in the throat. On the contrary, I 
maintain, and I am ina position to prove, that in singing 
it should be raised to the utmost. The only occasion 
upon which the larynx should be lowered is in yawning, and 
that anyone can realise is an impossible position for singing. 
The worst example of lowering the larynx is the average 
English contralto, who through lowering and stretching 
produces a sound which is the most unnatural 
imaginable, and who has two, and sometimes three, distinct 
voices—.¢., “registers’—which are caused entirely by a 
lowered larynx. 

Mr. Hollinshead speaks of lowering the larynx as though 
it were unknown, whereas it is the commonest form of wrong 
teaching all over the country—for, being wrong, it is the 
easiest thing to do, and is the cause of all the loss of voice 
and all throat troubles that singers and speakers suffer from. 

Regarding the Garcia discovery of the laryngoscope, I 
would like to say that it did incalculable harm to singing and 
singers, for, before the laryngoscope can be used, the throat 
must be opened and the larynx lowered, and I maintain 
that it is a physical impossibility to see a larynx in the right 
position for singing with a laryngoscope. 

May I add a word about the Italian School? 
The Italians never had, strictly speaking, a school for the 
technique of the voice, and amongst the good traditions 
handed down from them is one far from good which has 
done great harm to English singers, and is based on a 
complete fallacy, namely, the injunction to ‘ open the throat.’ 
The Itaiians as a nation use the throat rightly by gift of nature, 
and one has only to hear them speak to realise that the larynx 
with them is up and not down. When they sing the larynx 
is still further raised, as singing is an exaggeration of speaking, 
and this raising of the larynx gives an open and absolutely free 
tone which (to one who has not had to acquire it) actually 
feels as though the throat were open. If the larynx is 
lowered, the raising of the soft palate shuts off the cavity at 


read in 


In one school I heard in | 


| 

| the voice is lost, besides causing serious damage to the nose, 
| and subsequently to the throat and chest. That there are 
|singers who do this dangerous thing and escape ill 
| consequences to their health (although the voice will 
inevitably be damaged) cannot be denied, but for each 
| one who escapes there are hundreds—and this is a modest 
estimate—who are ruined both in voice and health. 

May I add that the raising of the larynx gives the most 
perfect breath-control, as it is the larynx and nothing else 
| that controls the emission of the breath as sound. 

I have made no statement for which I cannot give 
irrefutable proof, and am willing to submit to any test which 
Mr. Hollinshead cares to suggest.—Yours, Xc., 

7, Clifton Gardens, W.9. ETHEL AUBREY. 

April, 1924. 





Sbarps and Flats 


In the name of all that is beautiful, all that is imaginative, 
virile, glowingly glorious, and subtly sensitive, what in the 
world can be better than being a Welshwoman or a 
Welshman ?—Zeigh Henry. 


. .. That dear 
Sir Walford Davies. 


old domestic animal, the piano.— 


The piano is the curse of modern vocal music... . 
At the same time, it must be realised that we cannot do 
without the piano; but while admitting that fact 
on the other hand, I will admit that the piano played by 
a genius can be wonderful; but, on the other hand... 
—Sir Richard Terry. 


It is amazing how many enemies the piano has survived 
. . « and we believe that it will also survive Sir Walford 
Davies and Sir Richard Terry.—J/orning Jost. 


During the entire voyage I only came in contact with 
English people, and had ample occasion to become 
acquainted with them and to convince myself how pleasant, 
amusing, and tactful they are as long as you learn to know 
them as men and not as politicians.—.Szeg/ried Wagner. 


The great foe to be fought is broadcasting. The music- 
lover is after all a small percentage of the population... 
the remainder are not sufficiently interested to be dragged 
out of their chairs, and prefer tinned Melba to listening to 
the artist herself.—/amous West End Jmpresario, 


The greatest menace to the concert world is broad- 
casting. —Rudolph Mayer. 

I refuse to broadcast. If people want to hear Harry 
Lauder they must pay at the door.—.Si7 Harry Lauder. 


When Richter saw me conduct for the first time in 
London he said: ‘I am glad you have the music in your 
head and not your head in the music.’—Steg/rted Wagner. 


Here we had not merely music emphatically Russian in 
character, but also comprising works of the advanced 
younger type which the musical Die-hards continually affirm 
in the press as being something which ‘the man in the 
street’ does not want, and these more extreme items were 
those which evoked an enthusiasm seldom encountered in 
auditions of those hoary annuals of academic classical 
canonisation which the same Die-hards affirm as being the 
natural sustenance of the nebulous figment of those night- 
mares which build mare’s nests in their whiskers, and which 
they term commonsense.—Zeitgh Henry. 


The Summer School of Folk-Song and Dance will be 
held at Cambridge from August 2-23. As the school can 
accommodate in any one week only a limited number, 
applications will be dealt with in the order in which they 
are received, preference being given to those applying for 
the longer courses. Full particulars from The Secretary, 
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The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 


Accompanist (A.R.C.M.) wishes to meet vocalist or 
instrumentalist for mutual practice. Croydon or Streatham 
district. —G. M., c/o AMfusical Times. 

Experienced ’cellist is invited to join pianist and violinist 
for the practice and study of modern trios, &c.—CROMA, 
c/o Musical Times. 


Peel Orchestra has vacancies for instrumentalists. Excellent 
musical library. Inquiries invited.—Hon. secretary, 
G. E. BARBER, 19, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Bass vocalist wishes to meet singers for duets and quartets. 
Croydon district.—L. REEVE, ‘ Aysgarth,’ Shirley Road, 
Croydon. 

Violinist (young man, eighteen) wishes to meet good 
accompanist for mutual practice. Portswood district.— 
* MERLIN,’ Belmont Road, Southampton. 


Young lady violinist (beginner) wishes to meet pianist for 
mutual practice. S.W. district.—WEEKEs, c/o J/usical 
Times. 

Soprano wishes to join quartet or trio for mutual practice. 
Western district. —V. K., c/o Wustcal Times. 


Young lady pianist (advanced) wishes to meet lady or 
gentleman violinist or mandolinist fur mutual practice. 
Near London Bridge.—S., c/o \/usival Times. 


’Cellist (lady) wishes to meet pianist for mutual practice, 
solo and trio.—E. L. T., 74, Erpingham Road, 
Putney, S.W.15. 


THE MUSICAL NATURE OF SPEECH AND 
SONG 

Sir Richard Paget lectured on the above subject before 
the Musical Association on March II, illustrating his 
remarks with a number of interesting experiments with 
various models, Xc. He said that although the nature of 
vowel sounds was debated as far back as 1779, the first 
really scientific explanation was given in 1828 by an 
Englishman—Willis, of Cambridge. He found that each 
vowel sound in human speech was characterised by a distinct 
resonant note made in the cavity of the mouth. The next 
interesting contribution was made about 1860, by Helmholtz, 
the action of whose resonator was important in connection 
with the voice. A cavity had a resonating note of its 
own, which, however, did not depend on the size 
of the cavity, but on the relation between the size 
of the cavity and the size of the opening. Helmholtz 
developed an elaborate theory of vowel sound production 
on the same lines as Willis, but he came to the 
conclusion that some sounds depended on a single resonant 
note while others depended on two resonances set up in 
the mouth at the same time. Among later investigators, 
Dr. Aikin developed this idea of the resonance of the 
different vowel sounds, and devised what he called the 
“resonator scale.? This was, said the lecturer, from his 
point of view a device for standardising vowel sound pro- 
duction. Some two or three years ago he noticed that in 
the case of his own voice every vowel sound was due to 
two resonances set up inside his mouth. They were most 
easily heard when the vowel sounds were whispered. The 
larynx had nothing to do with the production of vowel 
sound ; it simply served to make sounds carry farther. 

All speech, whether whispered or voiced, was a purely 
musical phenomenon. There was no such thing as noise in 
human speech. If that be true, one curious result followed 
—that all people who could understand human speech must 
have a perfect ear for music, and must have the sense of 
pitch very highly developed. That was not to say that 
they could all recognise tune, but they had the capacity. It 
was only that their minds had not been directed to consider 
the sounds they heard as music. They considered them as 
speech sounds and not as music. 


Much of this work had a direct bearing on voice- 
production, though much more experiment was necessary. 
It was, however, certain that the pitch of the voice was 
mainly determined by the tension and length of the vocal 
cords. The volume of sound was mainly determined by the 
amplitude of air set in vibration, and the size of the 
resonator through which the vibrating air passed. It was 
also determined by the freedom of passage which the 
resonator offered to the sound coming from the larynx. 
The vowel character of the sound was determined by the 
resonant pitch of the front and back cavities, the tongue 
being the dividing stop. The quality of voice was 
determined by the perfection of the larynx action. It 
depended upon the whole cavity being utilised to give the 
maximum resonance possible in the form of two notes 
required to produce the vocal character. As to the position 
of the voice, about which many singers and teachers talked 
much, sound-waves could not be directed except by surfaces 
large in comparison with the wave-length of the sound—that 
was a well-ascertained fact. Now the wave-lengths of the 
human voice varied from I-ft. for C'' to 20-ft. for A, but 
the cavities of the mouth were very small in comparison 
with waves of that length, so it was absolutely certain that 
in the mouth resonators there was no direction of sound. 
People might /ee/ that they were sending the sound to 
the roof of the mouth or back of the head, but that was 
not dozing it. 

A great deal was said, and there were great differences of 
opinion, regarding the importance or otherwise of the nasal 
cavity in speaking. It was easy to determine whether the 
nasal cavity was in operation or not in a particular case by 
pinching the nose; if it was not, then one heard no 
difference. In normal vowel formation there was no nasal 
resonance. There was, however, another effect often called 
nasal quality which did not depend on the nose, ‘but on the 
construction of the pharynx, which introduced certain 
resonances otherwise absent from the voice. Of course 
much more experiment with models was necessary before 
a rational explanation could be given of the extraordinary 
nuances which occurred in human _ voice-production. 
More absurdities had been talked and written, and more 
fantastic theories had been advanced about the acoustics of 
voice-production, than about any other subject. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


The students’ orchestral concert at Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday, April I, opened with Chopin’s /wneral March, 
played in memory of Sir Frederick Bridge, Sir Walter 
Parratt, and Sir Charles Stanford, all of whom had passed 
away within the preceding fortnight. 

The outstanding item of the programme was B. J. Dale’s 
Song of Pratse, for chorus, semi-chorus, and orchestra—a 
fine but difficult work, which was specially composed for 
and first produced at a festival service in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. The work is one of great complexity in parts, 
but both choir and orchestra acquitted themselves well 
under Sir Henry Wood’s baton. 

A Suite (MS.) for small orchestra by William Alwyn, 
a present pupil, consisted of four short sketches, and is 
a work of much promise. 

In the first movement of Lalo’s Violoncello Concerto, 
Mr. Douglas Cameron proved himself an excellent ’cellist, 
and Miss Sybil Barlow and Miss Doris Sheppard gave a 
good account of themselves in Pianoforte Concertos by 
Saint-Saéns and Paderewski. The other items included 
Bach’s third Brandenburg Concerto for strings, Handel’s 
solo,‘ The trumpet shall sound,’ sung by Mr. Roy Henderson 
(trumpet, Mr. Eric Pritchard), and Handel’s Organ Concerto 
in G minor, which brought the concert to an end. 

At the chamber concert given in Duke’s Hall on 
April 3, the A Cappella Choir, conducted by Mr. Ernest 
Read, gave an admirable performance of Bach’s Motet, 
Be not afraid, and also contributed a selection of Madrigals 
by Sweelinck, Gesualdo, Weelkes, and Wilbye. The 
chamber music included Dvorak’s Pianoforte Quartet, the 
Theme and Variations from Tchaikovsky’s Trio in A 
minor, and also MS. compositions by Olive Pull, Ivy 





Rainier, and William Alwyn, present students. 
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ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, as President, has approved 
the Council’s nomination of the following as Fellows of 
the Royal College of Music (F.R.C.M.): Sir Fdward Flgar, 
Sir Henry Wood, Prof. W. H. Bell (Principal of the South 
African College of Music, Cape Town), Mr. Hamilton 


Harty, and Prof. Donald F. Tovey, of whom none 
are members of the Royal College of Music. The 
following approved nominations for the Fellowship 


represent such as have been closely connected with the} 


College, either as students or in an official capacity: 


Sir Walford Davies, Sir Dan Godfrey, Sir Landon Ronald, | 


Mr. Frank Bridge, Mr. Eugéne Goossens, Mr. Fritz Hart 
(Principal of the Melbourne Conservatoire, Australia), 
Mr. Gustav Holst, Mr. John Ireland, Mr. Perceval Kirby 
(Professor, University of Johannesburg, S.A.), Mr. W. H. 
Leslie (Member of the Council, Master of the Musicians’ 
Company), Mr. W. Barclay Squire (Librarian, R.C.M.), 
and Mr. Leopold Stokowski 
Orchestra, U.S.A,). 

It was indeed under a great shadow that the College 
came to the close of the Easter term. Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Sir Walter Parratt, and Sir Charles Stanford, 
intimate connection with the College dated from its very 
earliest days, all passed away within a few days of each 


(Conductor, Philadelphia 


other, and in mourning the personal loss of these beloved | 
friends, the College is proud to know that the nation has | 


paid them the signal honours reserved for her great sons. 

A happier recollection it is to record that the energies 
of the students, and not least in those branches in which 
the deceased musicians were pre-eminent, continue in full 
flood. The concerts and recitals given during the 
numbered no less than twenty-seven, and included a per- 
formance of Vaughan Williams’s London Symphony, under 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult, which may rank with the 
achievements of the College Orchestra in recent years ; 


Hall. 


for Chamber Music took place at the end of the term. 
The generous Mr. 


performance of new short chamber works, In the first 


whose | 





bores cheers. ) 
| everybody, 


finest | 
and | Performances, above all of the solo type, would suffer 
° $ ; | 
a violoncello and pianoforte recital by Miss Gena Milne | 
and Mr. Angus Morrison, which would have attracted | 
considerable attention if given in, say, Wigmore or .Eolian| ™. . : 
- | with their vast unseen audience. 

=. - 2 _, | the past few months, in all sorts of directions—listening to 

The second and final stage of the Cobbett Competition | mysic 


Cobbett had yet once again given | social, and political, before which the imagination reels. 
prizes amounting to fifty guineas for the composition and platitude ? 


| : ~ ~ 
Wireless Wotes 
By ‘CALIBAN’ 
A change of pen-name. ‘ Ariel,’ I find, has already 
| been bagged by my confrére of the Daz/y ./az/, and I am 
|}loath that he should be held responsible for any of my 
views. The choice of an alternative has not been arrived 


at hastily. Something from 7ke 7emfest seemed appro- 
priate, for wireless recalls the island which was 


‘ 


| . . « full of noises, 
Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.’ 


| And as these words were spoken by Caliban, there is my 
choice of name, more by token that he is described in the 
tramatis persone as ‘a savage and deformed slave.’ 

Want of space last month prevented my discussion of the 
B.B.C. Symphony Concerts. I hope it is not too late to 
| say a few words about them. First, their success seems to 
| have been in an unexpected direction. The audiences at 
London orchestral concerts this season have been on the 
small side, and I, for one, thought the B.B.C. concerts 
would be even smaller than the average. They did not 
seem likely to attract to Central Hall the habitués of 
Queen’s Hall, and one naturally expected that wireless 
enthusiasts would stay at home and listen harder than ever. 
Instead, there were large audiences, obviously including a 
| very large proportion of people who rarely go to concerts of 
any kind. The majority were clearly wireless ‘fans.’ One 
safely deduced that from the fervour which they applauded 
| the ‘Uncle’ in charge. Surely never did a public character 
for doing so little. ‘London 
calling,’ he said tothose of us who stayed at home. Roars of 
applause from those who didn’t. ‘ Stand by for a moment; 
we must change the amplifier.’ (Loud and prolonged 
The climax came with the familiar, ‘Good-night, 
good-night !’ which was hailed with rapture. I 
mention the fact because it has some bearing on the musical 
future of wireless. We have been told that musical 


| receive so many cheers 


from a lack of intimate appeal. But the odd thing is, 
that we constantly have proof of the extraordinary facility 
with which some speakers and performers get ev ra//ort 
My wireless experiences of 


» plays, operas, news, speakers, ‘ Big Ben,’ \c.—have 
convinced me that the invention has in it possibilities, artistic, 
A 
Yes, but I am still reeling, and can’t repress it. 


| (All the same, I hope our magicians will not attempt to pass 


stage of the competition prizes of fifteen and ten guineas | on to their customers the nightingale’s song. Everything in 


were awarded, as previously announced, to Mr. H. Davies 
Adams and Mr. Strickland Constable respectively for two 


its place : the bird’s trill in a drawing-room is as anomalous 
as a gramophone in a moonlit glade.) The Symphony 


Fantasies for string quartet. The parts of these prize works | Concerts, then, were a popular success in the hall. In 


were distributed to quartets of string players for rehearsal, | the home they were only moderately satisfactory. 
with the stipulation that the works were to be prepared | mainly due to the choice of place. 


independently of assistance. 


This was 
Had the B.B.C. set 


. Five sets of players, reduced | oyt to find the worst hall for the purpose, it would, I 
by illness to four, entered, and performed the works before} think, have selected the Central. 


The pronounced echo 


a board consisting of the donor, Dr. Vaughan Williams, | makes it bad for ordinary concert purposes, so one cannot 


Mr. H. C. 


Colles, and the Director ; the composers also | expect it to give good wireless results. The experiment was 


attended, and listened attentively in heroic silence. Someof| worth trying for several reasons, but the outcome shows 


the performances proved to be so even in merit that it was 
found necessary to divide the prizes, and awards were made | wil] have its own properly equipped concert-halls for various 
led by Miss Joan Cartell and Miss Leila | ty : 


to quartets 
Hermitage. 


A very welcome variation of the ordinary routine of | Hill. 


College and Academy life should not pass without mention. 
The Director, some members of the Council, and the Board 
of Professors of the College, entertained Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie at dinner last term, on the occasion of his 
approaching retirement. There was an intimate and 
friendly significance about the occasion, for the hosts were 
all personal friends of Sir Alexander, and so far from 
panegyrics and sad farewells, the speeches were entirely 
conversational, and gave Sir Alexander the opportunity to 
promise that now he would really have time to do some 
work. Perhaps the boldest effort of the evening was Sir 
Hugh Allen’s daring in congratulating Sir Alexander on 
having, during his long stay in England, absorbed some of 
the South. 





clearly that the time must arrive, and soon, when the B.B.C. 


pes of performance. 

Excellent orchestral results have been obtained from Savoy 
Particularly good was the concert conducted by 
Dan Godfrey, jun. We have had, too, effective trans- 
mission of Bliss’s Conversations. The programme of Old 
English music (Kendall String Quartet, Cecil Dixon, and 
Philip Wilson—the latter as speaker only, being barred by 
illness from singing) was delightful. 

(Had I written notes last month I should have expressed 
gratitude for a performance of a Brahms Sonata for clarinet 
and pianoforte by two players whose names I forget—a 
real joy, and a good example of what the wireless can do in 
giving us attractive works of a type that the average concert 
rarely touches. ) 

The attempt to broadcast the S¢. John Passion on Good 
Friday showed that so far the wireless, like the gramophone, 
is not able to deal satisfactorily with choral singing. 
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the thousands who heard Murdoch one evening play 
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The orchestral part came through well, as did the solos. 
But I wish the tenor had not sentimentalised the Narrator’s 
part. There is much that calls for no more than plain 
delivery. It was irritating to hear, for example, such a 
phrase as ‘It was written in Hebrew, in Greek, and in 
Latin,’ delivered molto affettuoso. The fact is, wireless 
enormously increases performers’ responsibilities. This is 
obvious, of course, but there are signs that some of them | 
fail to realise it. Thus, it would be a pity if| 


Impromptu thought that such a 
breakneck pace was right. Most of the melodic outline 
simply disappeared. The average concert-goer would 
know that such a pace was ruinous, whereas thousands 
of wireless listeners might be deluded into trying the same 
slapdash methods. 

I had hoped to touch on the attitude of some of my 
fellow critics towards wireless music, but space has run 
short, and I must wait till next month. But I squeeze in a} 
line to congratulate the B.B.C. on the steady improvement 
in the choice and arrangement of its musical programmes. 


the Chopin A fiat 








Dondon Concerts 


| 
GERRARD WILLIAMS’S ‘ KATE’ 
Kate; or, Love will Find out a Way, at the Kingsway | 
Theatre, was a modern attempt to carry on the tradition of | 
the old English ballad-opera, an attempt which the vogue | 


of Zhe Beggar's Opera at Hammersmith very naturally | 
fathered. Unfortunately we have to speak of Xave in the | 
past. 


* The gunner and his mate 
Lov’d Mall, Meg and Marian, and Margery, 
But none of us car’d for Kate,’ 
as Stephano sang. But no, it was not quite that. There 
was much that was likeable about Agate. We wanted to 
care about her. We felt a resentment against the factors 
that prevented us from caring more. 

Note this difference between two ballad operas. 7% 
Beggar's Opera was always Mr. Gay’s, the librettist’s, opera. 
Aate was Mr. Gerrard Williams’s, the composer’s. Of 
course, that is very flattering to the increased importance of 
the musician in two hundred years. Still, even in these 
enlightened days the librettist cannot confidently leave every- 
thing to the music. A public that thought about music and 
nothing else would have taken to Aaée as to hot cakes. 
But who can think of music and nothing else at this sort of 
entertainment ? 

Pepusch and Gerrard Williams worked differently. The 
former’s tunes were current, in the air. The tunes of Aat: 
were those English folk-tunes which the most part of the | 
folk have so completely forgotten that when we discover | 
them (and in the past twenty years alert, clever folk have | 
been discovering them and delighting in them) they come | 
no more naturally to us than if they were Hungarian. | 
Never mind. The tunes of Aa¢e were delicious, some three- 
score of them, the pick of Cecil Sharp’s and allied 
collections. And Mr. Gerrard Williams’s working-up of 
them was full of taste and pretty craft. 

Kate is over, dropped, dead. But that is no reason why 
Gerrard Williams’s A@/e music should be. It, in fact, 
is not. The word has gone round that it is to emerge 
again, fitted to a different text. The sins of the Kingsway 
text (which was cautiously anonymous) need hardly be gone 
into now—de mortuis &c. The innocent author had 
simply set out to provide a row of pegs on which the folk- 
tunes could be hung. But in ballad-opera there are gaps 
between the tunes. How those gaps yawned! And in 
ballad-opera you can hear the words of the songs. These 
are likely to sound inept if the author has simply put down 
anything that came first, on the ground that all words are 
the same in opera. These points are mentioned here for the 
sake of those who would fain glean in the harvest-field of 
The Beggar's Opera. 

Even the most rapt music-lover must have seen the stage- 
craft of Gay’s writing—of the lively, real, arresting situation 








Presented straightway by that appalling Peachum family. 


The libretto of Aa¢e made an attempt to present a nautical, 
smuggling, hearty English village of the late Georgian time. 
It is a long time since Trafalgar, and a good deal of curious 
learning and taste would have been necessary to do the 
thing properly. It was deadly conventional and unreal— 
the merest theatrical pinchbeck. The hero was a naval 
officer, and they called him Jack. ‘Jack,’ however, 
belonged exclusively to the lower deck until quite recent 
times. Kate’s lover would have been Johnnie. Cc. 


rHE NINTH SYMPHONY 

Was it by accident or design that the Ninth Symphony 
was played twice within five days (March 20 and 24)? 
Anyhow, this double celebration of the centenary of the 
first performance of the Svmphony (Vienna, May, 1824) 
thereby took on something of the character of a grand 
sporting event-—-Weingartner 7. Kussevitsky. 

The first performance was that of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society, conducted by Felix Weingartner. The second was 
at the London Symphony Orchestra’s ninth concert, 
under Serge Kussevitsky. Common to the two concerts 


| were the circumstances that the Philharmonic Choir sang, 


that Miss Balfour was the contralto, and that the hall was 
full. Otherwise everything was as different as it could be. 
Did a section of the Philharmonic audience, more used 
perhaps to Daly’s Theatre than to Philharmonic concerts, 
bring shame on a hitherto respectable institution by coming 
in with applause at the wrong place in the Scherzo? The 
L.S.O. audience rose so far superior as to refrain from all 
applause until the end of the work—the sensible thing, of 
course, to do, though it had never happened before at a 
London performance of the Ninth Symphony. This was 
the least of the differences. 

It is ninety-nine years since the Philharmonic Society first 
played the work. How shines a good deed in a naughty 
world! The Philharmonic’s relations with the doomed 
Beethoven were such as to make it perpetually an honour to 
be associated with the Society. Everyone knows the tale. 
More obscure is Beethoven’s behaviour in dedicating the 
Society’s Symphony to someone else (the King of Prussia) 
too. But as the Philharmonic of 1824 did not mind, it 
would be impertinent in others to be less magnanimous. 

There can be no doubt that Weingartner’s performance 
was the finest that had been given in London for many 
years. Whatever may be said against Weingartner—that 
his Wagner is dry, or that he fondly fancies in the face of 
all evidence that the world wants to hear his own 
compositions—when he conducts Beethoven we cannot 
mistake how distinguished a musician he is. The flow of 
the music seems so natural that he might easily be thought 
to be having little to do with it. The Symphony made the 
effect that night of a mighty scroll solemnly unwound, or 
perhaps of a grand and effortless pageant of nature, sunrise 
or what not. He had slightly modified the scoring. That 
was nothing much. What was so extraordinarily reassuring 
and satisfying was the obvious rightness of the /emfi from 
first to last. The instruments had just the proper time in 
which to say their say according to their natures. Of course 
some of the vocal music sounded strained and awkward, but 
by this time we are all prepared for that in the Ninth 
Symphony, and so the drawback is discounted. 

This performance, all sobriety and just measure, was given 
a foil a few nights after by Kussevitsky. This told us, 
if we had not realised them before, what the merits of 
Weingartner had been. At the same time, whatever 
Kussevitsky’s extravagance and inequality, his performance 
did at moments open up sublime vistas; without generally 
attaining to them, it suggested wondrous new possibilities 
thrilling to the imagination, whereas Weingartner simply 
had accomplished with preciseness just what he had 
intended. Kussevitsky’s qualities are well-appreciated in 
London—the way in which he sacrifices himself and all that 
is in him to the cause of the moment’s music; his ardour 
and strength ; and his way of communicating his powerful 
energy to the players and singers under him. Of his 
perfect sincerity no one could doubt, and if his Beethoven 
was feverish and frantic that was his convinced feeling on 
the Symphony. We do not believe he was consciously 
‘stunting,’ whatever his unconventionalities. These were 
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enormous, and fairly kept one on the gué vive. Kussevitsky 
seemed to want to transfer Beethoven’s allegiance from the 
Hapsburgs of a hundred years ago, to some more savage and 
oriental rule. The drama in the music as it is normally 
taken was too tame. We must have darker shadows, and 
the light should be the flames of incendiaries. In this 
temper the -///egro madea wonderful beginning, in midnight 
and foreboding. But Beethoven would not quite support 
Kussevitsky’s pitch, The music made it clear that such a 
violent strain had not been anticipated. For instance, in 


Mr. Adrian C. Boult, on March 29, drew from the choir 
some of its very best tone, and all of its most painstaking 
concern for effect, in the Sea Symphony. He whipped up 
the singers to an uncommon show of spirit, too, so that we 
got the tang of the salt spray: it was a dilute solution, but 
of recognisable flavour. Slight jars and groundings on 
snags and shoals of intonation made us uncomfortable at 
moments, but the ship sustained them bravely. 

It is an uncommonly bold and captivating work. Who 
ould set Whitman in this mood? Vaughan Williams has 





the first movement there are the 
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Kussevitsky had a singular difficulty in lightening his 
atmosphere of terror quickly enough to make the com- 
parative unconcern of these innocent voices seem plausible. 

The Scherzo of the Ninth Symphony is weirdness itself. 
With this our conductor was not content. It had to have, 
gallop as it would, a few cuts with the lash. Driven thus, 
the Zrzo became pretty well inarticulate. In the slow 
movement, Kussevitsky behaved like Bernard Shaw with 
Joan of Arc. Mr. Shaw, drawing a full-length portrait of 
Joan of Arc, could not believe it would not be an improve- 
ment to introduce himself in the foreground. So, as this 

{dagio poured out its soul, Kussevitsky busied himself 
encouraging it to express more and more. 

Where this sort of conducting indubitably scored was in 
the choral movements. By the time we came to the Finale 
the choir, inspired by Kussevitsky’s self-immolation, were 
likewise prepared to do or die. It all ended in a wondrous, 
barbaric clamour. The mild author of the Ode to /oy 
uttered a recommendation of fraternisation. This expression 
of it might have been a war-dance of Attila’s legions. 

But (in spite of the sopranos’ A’s) what a mighty Fina/e ! 
It is surely the clinching declaration of Beethoven’s genius. 
After those three stupendous symphonic movements, must 
not the composer’s mind have paused? For whatever 
orthodox /yxale could properly complete such an edifice? 
No one else would have had Beethoven’s courage. But he 
trusted to his feeling at the end of the slow movement that 
orthodox symphonic music must for once go by the board. 
It was as though a man of distinguished cultivation, who 
had always spoken with proper, well-chosen terms, were 
faced suddenly by one of the turning-points of life and felt 
that no words he had ever used before could meet the case 
—he must burst out with something more vigorously low 
than ever before, with some simply primitive and heroic 
vulgarism. So Beethoven opened his doors in this Fina/e | 
to all comers, regardless of their manners, and ended the tale | 
of his symphonies with that extraordinary bang and clatt« or | 
of circus-music. 
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'HE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 

The Society’s system of having a variety of conductors 
alfords greater scope to the choir and increased interest to 
the audience. When, in addition, we find in two successive 
programmes Holst’s Hyman of Jesus, The Dream of Gerontius, 
and Vaughan Williams’s Sea Symphony, with but one old- 
fashioned work— Zhe Hymn of Praise—to balance these, it 
must surely seem to some faithful attenders of the older 
school that the times are changing disturbingly. It is all 
to the good, of course; but some of the performances are 
not so good as we might expect. All the drawbacks of the 
choir’s size and constitution, and of the hall in which it 
sings, have been discussed before. There remain vocal and 




















conversational wood-wind 


made us all his admirers by showing what might be done 
with these rhapsodical strains. The Royal Choral singers 
ought to have a share of praise for their pluck in again 
tackling this difficult, not altogether grateful, music. The 
task was a little eased by the omission of the choral work 
in the Scherzo, in which, and throughout the afternoon, the 
orchestra wrought seriously and (as far as the ear can 
decide in this Black Hole of a hall) to very useful 
purpose. 

Miss Dorothy Silk and Mr. Topliss Green caught the 
moods of the music in the solo parts. Miss Silk’s voice, 
though not large, seems to fill a big area better than does 
Mr. Green’s. The merit of both artists lies first in 
musicianly sensitiveness, and only secondarily in vocal 
quality, though Miss Silk’s purity of tone is always a joy. 
The after-dish was the Hymn of Praise, a too familiar 
mixture of solidity and light confectionery. By the 
manner of its presentation—competent and unexciting—and 
by the pleasant singing of Mr. Archibald Winter in the 
tenor music and Miss Kathleen Ryan as Miss Silk’s partner 
in the duet, it served as compensation for the rigours of the 
preceding hour, to the not inconsiderable portion of the 
audience which always looks as if it were musing 
lovingly on its memories of the Hymn’s first per 
formance, and of how charmingly Mendelssohn conducted. 
W. R. A. 





THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 

A kind of ‘hen and egg’ query as to the evolution of 
this choir keeps running in the mind. Which came first— 
the man with the Barrie-like spirit, the Peter Pan of 
choralism, Hugh Roberton, or that body of singers with the 
quite unremarkable voices but with a spirit so perfectly in 
affinity with their conductor’s that you never can tell who 
started a part-song off in just exactly the right way, and 
who is responsible for its going through, a little gem of 


organization. When you organize the spirit, you tread 
dangerously. Perhaps it is because Roberton and his choir 
have such an astonishing superabundance of spirits (and, I 
think, more than a trace of Scots mysticism and what 


amounts almost to musical second-sight) that you never are 
conscious of the organization at all—it never obtrudes. The 
‘crack’ choir (cause of much misgiving at times to musicians) 
is one thing: the Glasgow Orpheus another—as different as 
chalk from cheese. 


On its visit to London, on April 12, the Choir travelled 


over-night, gave an hour’s concert in the morning to the 


Prime Minister and his friends (that hard-working Scot and 
keen music-lover came in the afternoon and refreshed 


| himself with over two hours more of the singers’ delightful 
art), 
evening, and then sped home, pursued by the cheers of 
several thousand charmed fellow-Scots and Southrons. 
programmes were made up of smallish things, 
course, 
these up to the finest standard of musicianship, by the way. 


and, besides the afternoon concert, gave another in the 


Both 
with, of 
a lot of Scottish airs in arrangements—not all of 


Then soloist members—Miss Boyd Steven, Mr. W. Smith, 
and Mr. Albert Froggatt—sang, and Mr. Alec Gourlay played 
strathspeys and reels till every foot itched to be at it in the 


aisles. 
familiar tunes are meat and drink. 
he be not spoilt, 
Orpheus just puts its whole heart into them. 


All this for the Scot in exile, to whose soul the 
The Outlander, too, if 
loves them almost as well—when the 
Art comes 


into it, too; but (best praise you can give) you don’t think 


some of the best-known Elgar works, 
7renar, 
temperamental weaknesses that no conductor can overcome. | vescence of happiness !), and so on. 


about that till afterwards. 


A few of the classics of the choral repertory were added— 
Brahms’s Death o/ 
Lass (with what an effer- 
It would be worth any 


Morley’s AZy Bonny 
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conductor’s travelling a hundred miles to hear Boughton’s 
Faery Chorus, from Zhe /mmortal Hour, sung as these 
people do it, with the lightest, most loving and lovable 
rhythmic lilt imaginable. 

Next year we may have some bigger works, in which we 
want to test the Choir’s mettle. But, saving the one point 
that the voices are not very big, and that they sometimes 
(the men’s a little, notably) don’t quite attain the robustness 
and the ring that distinguish some choirs we know, there 
need be no fear that the Orpheus will disappoint us in any 
way. These singers know their powers—indeed, a great deal 
of their success comes from the conductor’s knowing to a 
hair’s breadth exactly where lies his choir’s strength, and 
from his acting upon the knowledge with the precision of 
an operating surgeon, the insight of a philosopher and 
dreamer, and the driving power of a benevolent autocrat. 
You can’t analyse power of this kind—it just grows, and 
grips you as surely as it grips and holds this choir, which in 
Roberton’s hands is an expressive medium of the highest 
sensitiveness, that affords some of the purest pleasure music 
can give. W. R. A. 

OTHER CHORAL CONCERTS 

The South London Philharmonic Society maintains its 
own traditions, which some day will doubtless be appreciated 
by South London asthey deserve. The St. Matthew Passion 
should have brought more people to Goldsmiths’ College 
than it did on April 12. The choral singing, under Mr. 
W. H. Kerridge, was of high quality. 

The Alexandra Palace Choral and Orchestral Society 
performed Bach’s Mass in B minor at the Palace on 
March 22. Mr. Allen Gill drew some magnificent effects 
from his well-trained forces in some of the broader 
choruses. 

Dvorak’s Sfectre’s Bride was the principal work in the 
Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society’s programme 
on April 5. Choir and orchestra combined in an admirable 
performance under Mr. Walter W. MHedgcock. Only 
two professionals were needed to assist the amateur players. 

Barclay’s Bank Musical Society gave a concert at Queen’s 
Hall on April 9. The male-voice choir, under Mr. 
Herbert W. Pierce, sang Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet and 
Bantock’s Lucifer in Starlight, and the orchestra played 
German’s lWelsh Rhapsody and other works under Mr. 
Herbert J. Rouse. Everything went excellently 

The concert given by the Philharmonic Choir at Queen’s 
Hall in March was repeated at Central Hall on April 5 with 
an audience of children from secondary schools. It was a 
stiff programme for the young-—Alvest Pair of Sirens, the 
Delius C minor Pianoforte Concerto, Holst’s Wynn of Jesus, 
Franck’s /syche, and Beethoven’s Pianoforte and Choir 
Fantasia, 

The annual concert of the Wandsworth Male-Voice Choir 
at Battersea Town Hall, on March 27, was in part a dress 
rehearsal for the Choir’s success in the London Festival two 
days later. In an excellent programme Elgar’s Whether / 
jind thee and Bantock’s .1/y /ove zs like a red, red rose were 
the pieces prepared for competition. Mr. J. C. Clarke 
conducted. 

Bromley Choral Society brought a good and popular 
season to an end on April I with Acs and Galatea and 
Walpurgis Night, acceptably sung under Mr. Frederick 
Fertel. 


AN ORCHESTRA OF WOMEN 


The new British Women’s Symphony Orchestra acquitted 
itself well at (Queen’s Hall on April 3. Worse orchestras, 
and better, have played on the same platform. No one 
expected these young aspirants to produce the same effect 
as male players who have been playing all kinds of difficult 
music under all kinds of conductors for half their lives. 
The important fact is that a Women’s Symphony Orchestra, 
complete in every branch, exists and is able to tackle music 
like Dame Ethel Smyth’s On the Cliffs of Cornwall (which 
the composer conducted) and Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto. 
To accompany Miss Beatrice Harrison in this work was a test 
of flexibility that found some weak points in the orchestral 
technique. A more finely-pointed beat on the part of 
Miss Gwynne Kimpton might produce a quicker responsive- 





ness. All the programme was British. It included three 
of Elgar’s Sea Pictures, sung by Lady Maud Warrender, 
and a string piece by Miss Phyllis Norman Parker. 

FOURTH GOOSSENS CONCERT 

Owing to the non-arrival of the parts of Arthur Bliss’s 
String Quartet, of which there is only one set, and that in 
utmost demand in America, the work had to be omitted 
from the programme at -Eolian Hall on April 4, its place 
being taken by Dohnanyi’s Quartet in D flat. This was 
played by the Philharmonic, with Mr. James Lockyer for viola 
in place of Mr. Jeremy. I do not believe that the work is 
a strong favourite even with the most enthusiastic of 
Dohnanyi’s admirers. Its polyphony is a trifle too facile, 
and its lyrism too flowing to make any deep impression. 
One critic compares it with Rheinberger and Fauré—not a 
bad parallel if neither composer is envisaged at his best. 
Miss Dora Labbette was the vocalist in Vaughan Williams’s 
three Chaucer Rondels, J/erct/es Beauty, whose pseudo- 
archaic melodiousness masks the science, not to say the 
sophistication, of a more recent period. Even whilst yielding 
to the charm of their prim beauty one is inclined to resent 
something that is not spontaneous in them, a too self- 
conscious revivalism. With the addition of Messrs, André 
Mangeot and G. Barbirolli, and the substitution of Mr. 
Eugene Goossens as viola, the same players gave the 
latter’s String Sextet, a work which steadily improves on 
acquaintance. 

There were two novelties. The first consisted of three 
Preludes for pianoforte, Sizfs, by Eugene Goossens, who 
played them himself. A fussy, business-like ‘Tug,’ a 
weather-beaten, mournful ‘Tramp,’ and a_portentous 
‘Liner’ constitute the triptych. The first attracted by its 
amusing realism, the second by a touch of romantic 
colouring. Both proved of much greater interest than the 
third. I cannot help thinking that a touch of vulgarity 
would have made the ‘ Liner’ more convincing. The other 
novelty was the setting of Herrick’s Zhe Unlessoned Lover 
in a group of Herbert Bedford’s unaccompanied songs, 
presented by Miss Labbette. The poem seemed a little too 
formal for its treatment, and the other songs of the group 
gave more pleasure. E. E. 

SOME SINGERS OF THE MONTH 

Madame Margaret Matzenauer, a mezzo-soprano from the 
New York Opera, sang at the Albert Hall on March 30. 
Her music was (apart from two lapses) better than is usual 
on such occasions. She proved to be an eminent singer. 
Her breath was perfectly controlled. This made for a 
buoyant play with volumes from the most finely-tapered 
minimum to a nobly-swelling vehemence, with an infinite 
number of shades between. It was not showy singing. 
Indeed, the Albert Hall audience was left rather cold. But 
it was deliciously musical—singing for the connoisseur. It 
was even musicianly in feeling—if not so to an inspired, at 
least to an intelligent degree. The only technical faults 
were a few strained high notes and a shake that did not 
shake quite rapidly enough. 

Mr. Plunket Greene sang to a full and captivated 
audience at AZolian Hall. We may say at once that his 
singing does not yield much sheer musical pleasure. On 
the other hand the famous artist powerfully appeals to a 
side of us which singers who consider nothing but tone 
never touch. His programme was a model, as usual. The 
first group was mainly Schubert and Schumann. Three of 
the latter’s songs were among his great successes: Zhe Dead 
Friends Glass, The Greeting, The Cards. The English 
group included the names of Parry, Gurney, Vaughan 
Williams, Harty, Howells, C. A. Gibbs, and Stanford. 
(here is, he reminded us, a treasury in Stanford’s songs.) 
At the end came chanties and folk-songs. A great deal of 
Mr. Plunket Greene’s singing was toneless. He showed, 
however, that tone is not absolutely essential. A worse 
grievance was that every now and then (particularly in 
quick songs) he took the bit between his teeth and galloped 
through a piece regardless of rhythm, sense, or precise 
notes. Vaughan Williams’s A’oadside Fire went to pieces 
under this perverse treatment. But, with all our grumblings, 
the fact remains that at his happy moments he is a 
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singularly touching interpreter. The music of a song may 
be lost, but he makes a work of art in delivering, with that 
wistful air of his and distinguished diction, the whole sense 
of the poem. Mr. Liddle accompanied. Some of the 
singularities of his performance must be put down to the 
singer. But his 
Schubert’s Hurdy-Gurdy Man was purely his own doing. 
Is a hurdy-gurdy capable of such raéas 
Elena Gerhardt, at Queen’s Hall, on April I, sang 
Schubert—a nice choice of the familiar and the com- 
paratively unfamiliar (the latter including Zom on the 
tdge morosely le re! and the beautiful 7 Spring—guiet 
tt I om th tillock’s slope). Mr. Harold Craxton 
ACC ympanied with the most beautiful sympathy and graceful 
expression, though he was a degree too much in the back- 
ground. Madame Gerhardt has a wonderful London public 
which attends her concerts in crowds, and worships her 
whatever she does. Her followers appear to be as fascinated 
as those of the poet Bunthorne in the play. While this 
singer’s art is in some ways distinguished, it would be a pity 
if leaders of opinion were to convince their disciples that it 
is wholly exemplary. Madame Gerhardt was at her best 
on April I, and even so, her breath supply was only barely 
ient. It indeed was not sufficient for her high notes, 
which were hard, as the result of toolittle support. Madame 
Gerhardt often sang nobly, in spite of this serious technical 


sume 


shortcoming, but her performance of Great is Jehovah 
exposed it unmercifully. We should advise her not 
to sing songs of such requirements, were it not that 
the general public appeared not to be aware of any 


imperfection. In her elaborate care over diction Madame 
Gerhardt sets a good example, but even on this point 
she is always a warning. Singers should take note of the 
beauty that results from this carefulness, while observing 
also how possible it is to make carefulness too complaisantly 
conspicuous. 

Mr. John Goss gave a second concert, again with 
interesting and out-of-the-way music, at Wigmore Hall, on 
March 28, There were some good, sturdy tunes in E. J. 
Moeran’s Norfolk Folk-Songs. Norman Peterkin’s new 
songs showed a pretty talent, and there was a performance 
of Peter Warlock’s Curlew cycle. Mr. Goss has many 
accomplishments. We urge him to cultivate a brighter 
variety of tone-colour. His fineness of diction, his solid 
tone, and unaffected manner are all attractive. 

Miss Megan Foster began her concert at -Eolian Hall 
with some old English lyrics set by modern composers, 
[hen came poems of Verlaine in versions of Fauré, Debussy, 
and Hahn; poems of Tagore in American settings 
(Carpenter and Hagemann) ; five Goethe songs of Schubert ; 
and finally a series of children’s songs by Groviez, Howells, 


mis-reading of the accompaniment of | 


F in particular being lustrous. Miss Stevens’s diction is still 
too laboured. The knack of a more glib utterance would 
save her much trouble and be pleasanter to hear. 

It is a compliment to Mr. Howard Fry, who sang on 
March 31, to tell him that at moments he reminded us of 
the delightful American baritone J. C. Thomas. Accom- 
panied by Mr. Reginald Paul, he sang the six sacred songs 
|of Beethoven’s Op. 48, Arias of Berlioz and Verdi, and 
songs of Vaughan Williams and Stanford. Mr. Fry has the 
true lyric baritone quality. His voice is warm and his 
diction good (but he must lighten his short words, ‘ is,’ ‘ a" 
and soon). I[t will be interesting to see if he can develop 
the power, the flashing lingual brilliance, and the pealing 
high notes of the most eminent singers of his type. 

‘Shepherd! thy demeanour vary’—so runs the line 
in the old song of Thomas Browne, which figured in 
Miss Rosa Alba’s programme. This advice might have 
been taken to heart by the singer. Miss Alba began by 
seeming prepossessing. After a time she rather lost her 
hold because of her stereotyped style. She sang with a full, 
bright soprano voice of considerable range, but she did not 
manage to turn it to any very subtle use, or make it reflect 
a very marked personality. She must be reproached for 
| Slurring, and may be told that assistance in reaching high 
notes is not given by the craning ofsthe neck. 

Miss Sheila MacDonald sang at (Jueen’s Hall. On her 
| previous appearance she was criticised for the hardness of 
| her high notes. The criticism has not been acted upon. 
Again these notes jarred. She also damaged some of her 
phrases by an extravagant use of aspirates. Aspirates will 
slip into the runs of the most scrupulous singer. Used 
sparsely, and at the right moment, they are effective. With 
this singer they were a trying mannerism. 

Miss Margarita Mackerras began her recital at Wigmore 
Hall with Bach’s Aria for soprano, flute, viola, and continuo, 
Stein, der tiber alle Schétze, which she sang really well. 
Later on, in Brahms, Bantock, and other music, a certain 
monotony crept in. Agreeable as the voice was, and 
cultivated the singer, it was all too much on one level. 
When some abandonment was required, the singer seemed 
to be restrained by considerations of gentility. 

Miss Mary Pollock sang at .Folian Hall. She was so 
nervous that we probably did not hear her do her best. 
Stil, there was evidence of a good voice and a good 
manner, which could do with more polish. Miss Pollock 
was better suited to the lighter side of her programme. 
When tackling the grandiose she was overweighted. Far 
from being alone in this, she does not realise how much an 
illusion of spontaneity counts towards gratifying an audience. 

Miss Alma Simpson (soprano), at -Eolian Hall, put 
alongside Bach and Brahms some singularly poor songs 











Bax, and Herbert Hughes. This programme showed the 
clever enterprise of the charming singer. She concerns herself | 
mainly with the less strenuous sorts of song. In her light 
pathos, her irony, and her sunny liveliness she is an artist 
in whom we can frankly delight. 

Miss Edith Furmedge, a contralto, sang on March 21, 
and excited considerable interest in her prospects. Her 
gifts are well above the ordinary. It is a stately voice. 
(The singer’s stately presence was no disadvantage either.) 
She has the power to sing with the depth of a full contralto 
and the means to relieve the heaviness of such singing at 
appropriate moments. There was a fine fervour, a ready 
interpretative wit. Miss Furmedge’s voice was placed where 
it could tell most agp and there was a ring of decision 
in her tones. In the //o Rhapsody of Brahms she made a 
particular impression. "The way of this singer towards a 
still higher accomplishment will be by closer attention to 
detail. She needs to loosen certain vowels and sharpen her 


|of American provenance. 


The pictorial kind of song, 
apparently appealed most to this singer, who was not 
equipped for any analytical exercise. She fluttered and 
warbled her way through her selection, and it was all quite 
superficial, and often faulty. 

Miss Hanna Granfelt, a Finnish soprano, sang twice at 


Wigmore Hall. Her expression was over-sentimental, 
her technics unassured. She was best in songs of her 
countrymen. She made an air of Bellini sound like a too 
long and too difficult exercise. » Je K. 


Music in the Provinces 


ABERYSTWYTH.—At the College concert on March 21 





diction. And she showed a habit of lungeing at detached 
upper notes. Her ~’s, among other consonants, needed 
vivifying. Certain items of Miss Furmedge’s programme | 
were a trifle disconcerting, as indicating a not very assured 
taste. 

Miss Dora Stevens, who was accompanied by Mr. Craxton 


and by Mr. Pougnet’s Quartet, on April 2 sang some | 
pieces of Joseph Jongen, and, in her English selection, by | 
Bax, Alec Rowley, Arthur Sandford, and Martin Shaw. | 


She sang conspicuously better than we had ever heard her 
before. The voice has a charming quality, the high notes 





3ach’s D major Overture, Handel’s Overture to O¢ho, and 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in A were played, Mrs. 
Arthur Williams being the pianist. The Bangor Trio 


played the 4ndante and Scherzo from Hurlstone’s Trio in 
G, and combined with members of the orchestra in the 
Allesro and Variations from Brahms’s Sextet in B flat. 


Ben RuyppING.—‘ Georgian and Early Victorian Opera’ 
was the scheme of a concert given by the Operatic Choir on 
March 22, under Mrs. W. P. Haigh. Besides a concert 
version of Zhe Bohemian Girl, excerpts were given from 
operas by Gluck, Mozart, Handel, and Gounod. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND District.—It is announced that 
Mr. Adrian C. Boult has been appointed conductor and 
director to the City of Birmingham Orchestra for the season. 
Mr. Eugéne Goossens will be among the guest conductors. 
Mr. Boult will reside at Birmingham, and it is proposed to 
engage part of the Orchestra on a permanent basis with a 
view to rehearsals daily. As an experiment two of the 
symphony programmes will be given twice on the same night ; 
the first performance at © o’clock and the second at 8.30. 
The Children’s Concerts, which have been a regular feature 
of the City Orchestra’s work since its institution, are to be 
still further developed, and it is proposed to establish an 
amateur orchestra as an auxiliary to the professional 
orchestra on special occasions. ——The City Orchestra gave 
the last Symphony Concert of the season on March 206, 
Mr. Appleby Matthews conducted, and the programme 
included Franck’s Symphony. ——On March 31 the Annual 
Plebiscite Concert was given, Tchaikovsky’s Pathetic, the 
Tannhiuser Overture, and Debussy’s LZ’ Afrés-Midi d’un 
Faune were amongst the chosen pieces. ——At a Sunday 
concert, on March 16, Mr. Appleby Matthews conducted 
Three Sketches by Paul Beard—a Zango, a Piemontese, 
and a Humoreske. They are capably-written little pieces, 
and reveal a sound knowledge of orchestration.——The 
following Sunday a group of Russian folk-tunes by Liadov 
and Massenet’s Phedre Overture were given. The 
Sunday concert on March 30 was the last of the season 
by the City Orchestra.——The last Mid-day concert was 
given on April 10, when a small orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. Johan Hoch, played the Avrandendurg Concertos 
Nos. 5 and 6, and the second Overture-Suite for strings and 
flate——At a concert given by the City of Birmingham 
Choir, first performances of Bantock’s Golden Journey to 
Samarkand, and Gerrard Williams’s 4 Cycle of the Sea 
were given. Both works are interesting and colourful, and 
have the merit of musicianly handling. At this concert 
Mr. Robert Parker and Miss Mary Foster were the soloists. 
——Conducted by Mr. Adrian C. Boult, the Festival Choral 
Society gave a performance of Verdi’s Aeguiem. The 
choir sang well, and Miss Carrie Tubb, Miss Rose Myrtil, 
Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Norman Allin were the 
soloists. The Worcestershire Orchestral and Ladies’ 
Choral Society gave its nineteenth concert on April 5. 
Sir Ivor Atkins conducted, and Brahms’s fourth Symphony 
was the chief item in the programme. 












BRIDGWATER.—The Choral Society was assisted by 
Mr. John Coates at its spring concert on April 10, Mr. 
Arthur Trowbridge conducted, and the choir sang Callcott’s 
Love wakes and weeps, Rutland Boughton’s /%fer’s Song, 
Parry’s Vy delight and thy delight, Geotirey Shaw’s Worship, 
Holst’s Song of the Blacksmith, Fletcher’s Follow me 
down to Carlow, and madrigals by Byrd, Gibbons, and 
Dowland. 

BrRisToL.—On March 15 Avawatha was performed by 
Bristol South Choral Society, with a choir of sixty and 
an orchestra of twenty, under Mr. R. T. Young. A 
recital of works by Arnold Bax was given at Victoria 
Rooms on March IS by Mr. John Coates, Miss Olive 
Franks, Miss Bessie Rawlins (violin), and Miss Harriet 
Cohen (pianoforte). Mr. Bax was present, and played the 
accompaniments. The programme included the second 
Violin Sonata.——At the Symphony concert on March 19 
Madame Suggia played Dvorak’s Concerto in B minor for 
‘cello and orchestra. The orchestra played Ravel’s .J/other 
Goose Suite and Brahms’s fourth Symphony, under Mr. Eugéne 
Goossens. ——Stapleton Hill Choral Society performed 
Elijah on March 31, conducted by Mr. S. A. Harris.—— 
Horfield Choral Society gave Judas Maccabeus on April 2. 
——Mr. Herbert Hunt and Mr. Ralph T. Morgan have 
given a programme for the Children’s Concert Society. 
They played an Air with Variations by Rheinberger, a 
Bach Aria (violin and organ), Bach’s Organ Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, and Elgar’s Sonata in G, and added 
explanatory remarks.——At the concluding concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, on April 5, Elgar’s Zhe A/usic-Makers 
and Sea Pictures, Vaughan Williams’s Mass in G minor, 
Parry’s Jerusalem, and a Beethoven Violin Concerto were 
performed. Miss Margaret Fairless was the violinist, Miss 





Phyllis Lett the vocalist, and Mr. Arnold Barter conducted. 








CAMBORNE.—Beethoven’s fourth Symphony and the 
Bach Concerto in D minor for two violins were in the 
programme which the Cornwall Symphony Orchestra gave 
at Camborne on March 30 and 31, and afterwards at Truro. 
Dr. C. Rivers conducted. 


CAMBRIDGE.—The chief events in an unusually active 
term were two performances of the B minor Mass by 
the C.U.M.S.—in the Guildhall, under Mr. J. F. 
Shepherdson, and in Ely Cathedral the following day, under 
Dr. Cyril Rootham.——The C.U.M.S. gave the third of its 
new series of popular orchestral concerts, and two chamber 
concerts (the first by the Spencer Dyke String Quartet, and 
the second including Schubert’s Octet and Mozart’s Clarinet 
Quintet) have been given under the xgis of the same 
Society.——College musical societies in many cases hold 
weekly meetings on Sunday evenings; amongst these 
informal concerts may be mentioned that given by the 
Newnham College Musical Society in King’s College Hall 
on March 9,.——Dr. Wood’s Passion according to St. Mark 
was sung in King’s College Chapel on _ Friday, 
March 7, and Brahms’s Song of Destiny, with other vocal 
and instrumental music, was performed in Christ’s College 
Chapel on two successive Sunday evenings. ——The Informal 
Musical Society continues to flourish, and has given three 
very good chamber concerts this term.——Dr. Gray, at 
Trinity, and Mr. Philip Dove, at Queens’, have given 
fortnightly organ recitals——On March 6, Dr. Rootham 
conducted a performance of his Achilles in Scyros in the 
Guildhall. 


CaRDIFF.—In the series of historical performances of 
the Beethoven Symphonies, organized by Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Ware, the Zro%ca was played on March 26, by an 
orchestra of fifty. Mr. W. H. Reed gave a lecture on the 
Symphony, and Mrs. Ware played the Elgar ‘Cello 
Concerto. 


CoLcHEsTER.—Mr. W. F. Kingdon conducted the 
Musical Society in a well-chosen programme on April 3, the 
works sung by the choir being Avest Pair of Sirens, Brahms’s 
Song of Destiny, and Cowen’s John Gilpin. 


DARLINGTON.—The Darlington Bach Choir gave its 
third recital on March 26. The Choir sang Cantata No. 65, 
The Sages of Sheba, the Motet Zhe Sfirtt also helpeth us, 
and two anthems of Byrd. The Orchestra played the Suite 
in B minor, and, with Mr. E. Broadley, the Pianoforte 
Concerto in D minor. Dr. Arthur Kitson conducted. 


DEAL AND WALMER.—A series of monthly symphony 
concerts has been inaugurated this year by Lieut. Walton 
O’Donnell and the orchestra of the Royal Marines. The 
January programme included Tchaikovsky’s fifth Symphony 
and Smetana’s V/tava; that of February, the New World 
Symphony and Zes Pré/udes. On March 29 the largest 
audience of the season heard the /ufiter Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 


EpINBURGH.—On March 15, at the Paterson orchestral 
concert for children, an exposition of musical forms was 
given by Mr. Herbert Wiseman, who conducted the 
orchestra in a Bach Air (counterpoint), Jarnefeldt’s Prelude 
(canon), Zhe Magic Flute Overture (fugal writing), and 
Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D, with Mr. Philip 
Halstead as soloist.——The North British Railway Musical 
Association, conducted by Mr. Archibald Russell, numbered 
a hundred voices at its concert on March 15. The 
programme included Bach’s O Sacred Head and Wilbye’s 
Flora gave me fairest flowers.——In his pianoforte recital 
on March 15, Mr. Harold Samuel included music by Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, and Debussy.—— 
The Reid orchestral concert season closed on March 15, 
when two Brahms Pianoforte Concertos were played. 
Mr. Johannes Roentgen was the soloist in the D minor 
and Prof. Tovey in the B flat Concerto, and also in 
Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Theme of Childhood. Holst’s 
Fugal Overture was also played.——On March 10, 
Prof. Tovey was the soloist in Dr. Arthur Somervell’s 
Highland Concerto. The composer conducted this and 
his Normandy Variations. After an interval of thirteen 
years, Zhe Dream of Gerontius was performed by the 
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Royal Choral Union on March 17, in Usher Hall. LEEDS. —The outstanding event of the season has been 
Mr. Greenhouse Allt conducted, and the soloists were | the performance of the Mass in G minor of Dr. Vaughan 
Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Philip | Williams by the Philharmonic Choir under the direction of 
Malcolm. The Fellowes Orchestra collaborated, with | Mr. Norman Strafford. The singing was of fine quality, 
Mr. Ralph T. Langdon at the organ.——On March 17,|and the Mass made a deep impression. The Choir also 
the fifth—and last—of Prof. Tovey’s University Historical | gave Stanford’s 7he Blue Bird and some of Dr. Whittaker’s 
Concerts included Brahms’s Pianoforte (Quartet in C minor, | northern folk-song arrangements.——Recitals have been 
Beethoven’s String ‘)uartet in E flat, and Mozart’s Pianoforte given by Mr. Frederick Dawson and Miss Jean Sterling 
Quartet in G minor, given by Prof. Tovey and the Edinburgh | Mackinlay. 


String Quartet.——In the Music Hall, on March I8, the} vs 
Scottish Girls’ Friendly Society Choir and the Girl Guides’ LiveRPOOL.—Sir Edward Elgar was the conductor at 


Choir, trained by Mr. Alexander Maitland, combined to|the Philharmonic concert on March 11, when, besides the 
sing Bach’s cantata, Ze Angels, and severally sang part- | recently-scored Handel Overture in D minor and three of 


songs. ——Leith Amateurs’ Orchestral Society, at its first | the orchestrally-accompanied Sea Pictures, the Symphony 
annual concert since the war, played Beethoven’s first |in E flat was played, and the programme closed with Zix 


Symphony, Mr. W. Gilchrist Cochrane conducting. ——On | Ward of Youth Suite. Miss Olga Haley was the singer, 
the same date, in Synod Hall, Mr. Moonie’s Choir closed the | ——-The present series of Vickers concerts closed on 
season with a programme of part-songs, including MacCunn’s | March 15 with the appearance of the De Reszke Singers, 
There is a garden, Festa’s Down in a flowery vale, and | who sang folk-songs, Elgar part-songs, negro spirituals, and 
Stevens’s From Oberon in Fairyland. Mr. Horace Fellowes | nursery-rhyme parodies by Herbert Hughes. Miss Don 
played Edgar Barratt’s He/ridean Legend. ——St. Andrew} Labbette also sang. Mr. Zacharewitsch and 
Amateur Orchestra! Society, now in its fortieth season,| Miss Ethel Midgley gave a violin and _ pianoforte 
conducted by Mr. R. de la Haye, played the Oderon | recital in Crane Hall on March 19.——The British Music 
Overture, the Overture to 7%e Mastersingers, and Beethoven’s | Society gave a recital on March 22 of works of Mr. Herbert 
first Symphony. The Orchestra numbered sixty players. | Howells. The String Quartet, Lady Audrey's Suite, a 
——On March 20, Mr. Gavin Godfrey’s choir, the latest | Pianoforte Quartet (the first of the Carnegie publications), 
addition to local organizations, gave its first concert. | two carol anthems, and a pianoforte miniature suite, Sarum 
The choir numbered two hundred voices, and sang | Skefches, were performed. The McCullagh (Quartet pro- 








Hiawatha’ s Wedding- Feast and part-songs. Asmallorchestra| vided the strings.——7Zhe Banner of St. George and 
assisted, and Mr. Arthur Jordan was the principal singer. | Rogers’s 7he Storm were sung by the Post Office Choral 
Society on March 22, conducted by Mr. Matthews Williams. 

EXETER.—The March concert of the Chamber Music |——At the last of the Rushworth & Dreaper orchestral 


Club was confined to music composed by members, and | concerts for young people, on March 22, Miss E. Allen 
was something in the nature of an experiment. The/| lectured on ‘The Rainbow of Sound.’ The Overtures to 
principal items were: A quartet arrangement for four| 74e AMastersingers and William Tell were played, under 
voices of Barbara Allen and a song, Alay in the Greenwood, | the direction of Mr. G. E. Stuteley. Aintree Institute 
by P. B. Tomblings; two violin pieces and a Phantasy | Choral Society, assisted by an orchestra, performed 4 Jal 
Trio in A minor for pianoforte, violin, and ’cello, by Dr. lof Old Japan on April 10. Mr. P. Hilton Radcliffe 





Emest Bullock; a song by Dr. H. J. Edwards; ’cello | conducted.——At Birkenhead, on April 5, the Oxton and 
music by S. W. A. Moyle; and a vocal quartet, .)/y Bonnie | Claughton Orchestral Society played the Brahms Violin 
Bell, by Dr. Tozer. | Concerto with Mr, Albert Sammons, and the Overture to 


GUILDFORD.—The March subscription concert had a 
particularly interesting programme—the /«/iter Symphony ; MANCHESTER AND DistRict.—The seventeenth Hallé 
Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, played by Mr. Haydn Draper; | concert consisted of the second Act of 7?#staz and the first 
Walford Davies’s Suite, Songs of Nature; and Nicholas} Act of 7ke Valkyrie, in which Mesdames Agnes Nicholls and 


| The Mastersingers. Mr. J. E. Matthews conducted. 
| 


Gatty’s Orpheus with his Lute, given for the first time with} Rose Myrtil, and Messrs. Frank Mullings, Norman Allin, 
orchestra. Mr. Claude Powell conducted, and everything | and Clifford Moon took part. In the Love Duet from 7)istan 
went well, Miss Nicholls and Mr. Mullings venturec on an intimate 
- ” | tenderness of style which was something of a revelation 

HAirax.—Bach’s Jesu, Price Treasure was sung by | even to the most experienced Wagnerians in the hall.— 


St. Paul’s Choral Society, under Mr. T. Newboult, on/ At the eighteenth concert, on February 28, Hofmann played 
April 10, at St. Paul’s Church, | the G major of Beethoven; for the first time we heard 

| Bax’s Garden of Fand; and one of Richter’s old war- 
| horses—Dvorak’s Symphonic Variations—was heard after a 
| fourteen years’ silence.——March © brought the Bach 
. : ~- |B minor Mass (an epidemic of coughing affecting platform 
Redfern conducted, and the solo parts were taken by Miss | and audience alike). Sung for the third successive season, 
Mary Foster, Mr. John Adams, and Mr, Ilarold Williams. | j¢ failed to reach the high standard of 1923. The soloists were 
The concert opened with the Bach-Elgar Fugue, and Mesdames Caroline Hatchard and Muriel Brunskill, and 
included the A/to Xhapsody of Brahms. Messrs. Arthur Winter and Horace Stevens.——The 
twentieth concert, on March 13, was notable from the fact that 


HANLEY.—Chief among recent events has been the 
admirable performance of /e Drea / Gerontius by the 
Stoke-on-Trent Choral Society on March ©. Mr. Ernest C. 


Hlutt.—The Vocal Society, conducted by Dr. Henry . ae 
c bacon eh on —— iy fe ae ~ ar The S. wa | Mr. Alfred Barker, winner of a recent competition between 
Mian th - - M ws h : : The : sto . Ec of (oe the younger violinists of the Hallé Orchestra, played the test- 
awa ) Jiarc a ! ‘4 ¢ 3 . “ . . ~ . 
Prog | piece—Bruch’s G minor Concerto—in a manner calculated 


Philharmonic Society on April 3 was chosen by plebiscite . Rat . ss 
"ape ; - ts & hee . - gy, | to win enthusiasti raise from the most exacting critics. 
It included the New /Vor/d Symphony, the J/agic Flute - ent allt . 8 


and Meistersinger Overtures, and the Casse-Notsette Suite. Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Strauss’s Don Juan, and 
Sie Weawe Weed conducted. | Brahms’s Gaudeamu Igitur (otherwise Academi Festival) 
Overture—which was in the nature of a good ‘ breaking-up 
KIDDERMINSTER.—The Choral Society gave its last | finale—provideda programme making a wide appeal. The 
concert of the season on April II, when the programme Pension Fund concert on March 20 consisted of 7he A/astfer- 





included Holst’s 7zvo Psa/ms and Dvorak’s Ze Deum. Mr. | Sse? Overture, Strauss’s He/denleben, Saint-Saéns’s 
J. Irving Glover conducted. Carneval des Animaux, and the Choral Symphony of 
; Beethoven.——If only from the fact that they were 


KiRKCALDY.—On March 19 the Musical Society|additions to the remarkably small number of choral 
performed Brahms’s Xegwiem in the Adam Smith Hall. | concerts in a great choir-singing neighbourhood mention 
Mr. Charles M. Cowe conducted the choir and orchestra,|should be made of the Brand Lane //iawatha 
and the principal singers were Miss Hilda Blake and|trilogy on March 15 under Sir Henry Wood, and 
Mr. Herbert Heyner. Stanford’s Zhe A’evenge was also|the Manchester Vocal Society’s performance of Bach’s 
performed. Sine ye to the Lord, on March 19, under Mr. H. M. 
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Dawber.——During March the B.N.O.C. has given an 
extensive répertoire at the Opera House. Manchester, 
unlike some other places, has a strong liking for Verdi’s 
Otello and Falstaff; the former had one performance. 
The house very probably would have been full had 
more performances been given, instead of some of the 
operas which form the stock-in-trade of companies 
incapable of doing Ofe//o. Probably the experience 
will not be lost on the management in future visits. 
In the domain of chamber music it must be recorded 
that the Tuesday noon-tide series is still ‘not out’ witha 
score of over four hundred; that the Catterall (Quartet, on 
March I2, gave what we believe to be the first ‘one- 
composer’ chamber concert—a Brahms evening with the 
Quartet (Op. 51), the early Sextet (Op. 18), and the mature 
(Quintet (Op. 88). For the first time, also, we had an 
authoritatively annotated programme from the pen of 
Mr. Samuel Langford. At the fourth Hamilton Harty 
chamber concert Elgar’s A minor Quintet was played bythe 
Edith Robinson Quartet and Mr. Harty. These players 
have in the past two seasons advanced to a position of 
more definite prominence than before. Mr. Harty’s 
conception of chamber music extends to what is suitable 
for a chamber orchestra, and on March 17 he proved the 
justness of his theories as to the superior adaptability for 
the chamber rather than the concert-hall of such things as 
the Grieg Ho/berg Suite ; Mozart’s D minor Divertimento 
for strings and horns, and the Ziegiac Serenade of 
Tchaikovsky. He and the audience also discovered that 
in the Lesser Free Trade Hall we have the ideal chamber 
for such music in this city. During April the seventh and 
eighth recitals of the Beethoven Pianoforte Sonatas were 
continued by Mr. Robert Gregory and Mr. Isidor Cohn. 





OsseTT.—German’s A’ichard 7/7. Overture opened the 
concert of the Orchestral Society on March Mr. 
Alfred Hemingway conducted. 


OVERTON (HANTS).—The Glee Class, conducted by Mr. 
Arthur C. Bennett, gave a miscellaneous concert on 
March 25. The programme included Stanford’s Phaudrig 
Crohoore, Benjamin Cooke’s /n the merry month of May, 
and West’s arrangement of John Peel. 


25. 


PAISLEY. —Caractacus was given by the Choral Union in 
the George A. Clark Town Hall on March 27. The 
difficulties of the score were creditably overcome by the 
choir and the Fellowes Orchestra under the guidance of 
Dr. W. Rigby. 

PENRITH.—Dvorak’s The Spectres Bride was performed 
at the annual concert of the Penrith Musical Society on 
March 28. Stanford’s Songs of the Fleet were sung by 
Mr. Charles Knowles. Mr. James Pollard conducted a 
most successful concert. 

ScARBOROUGH.—Hamilton Harty’s Zhe Mystic Trumpeter 
was performed by the Scarborough Musical Society on 
March 19, Mr. O. C. Keaton conducting. The Leeds 
Symphony Orchestra assisted. 

SeLby.—The Philharmonic Society gave Caractacus with 


great effect on March 24, in spite of a shortage of male 
vices and of orchestral players. Mr, Arthur Simpson 


conducted. 
SHEFFIELD.—Members of Chesterfield and Barnsley 
Choral Societies joined the Sheffield Amateur Musical 


Society on April 1 for the performance of Berlioz’s Faust, 
mder Dr. Staton.——The final concerts of the Five 
VClock series brought Bach’s Concerto in D minor for 
three pianofortes and strings and a Chanson Celtique for 
iola by Cecil Forsyth, played by Mr. Allan Smith. 


SHREWsBURY.—The Philharmonic Society, conducted 
y Mr. F. G. Rowland, gave its third concert of the 
sason on March 27, with a programme that included Zhe 
Revenge and Blest Pair of Sirens. Madame Rebé Hellier 
was vocalist, and Miss Joyce Rollitt played the Grieg 
Pianoforte Concerto. 

_TorQquay.—The Winter Orchestra played Max Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto in G minor, with Mr. Albert Sammons, on 
April 9, and Rimsky-Korsakow’s Cafriccio Espagnole. Mr. 
Ernest Goss conducted. 





WELLINGBOROUGH. — The Orchestral Society’s pro- 
gramme on April I included Beethoven’s Prometheu 
Overture, the Grieg Pianoforte Concerto with Miss 


Constance Julyan as soloist, Eric Coates’s Miniature Suite, 
Purcell’s Déoclestam Overture, and the first movement of 
Franck’s Pianoforte Quintet. The conductor was the Rev. 
Greville Cooke. 

WokKING.—The Woking Music Club’s first season of six 
chamber concerts with well-known players and singers has 
been not only an artistic but a financial success, with the 
result that the subscription is being lowered. Among the 
visitors have been the Philharmonic Quartet, the English 
Trio, Miss Isolde Menges, Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss Helen 
Henschel, and Miss Phyllis Lett. 


York.—The Rhoda Backhouse String (Quartet visited 
York on March 22, and played McEwen’s Siéscay 
Quartet and one of Mozart in C. 


IRELAND 

On March 28, the Belfast Philharmonic Society gave a 
fine performance of Samson and Delilah under the direction 
of Mr. Godfrey Brown. It is of interest to add that a 
Belfast lady, Miss Riddell, has recently bequeathed a sum 
of £500 to this deserving musical society. 

The Derry Feis, on March 27 and was very 
successful, but the adjudicators—Mr. Hamilton Harty, 
Prof. Dunhill, and Mr. Clyde Twelvetrees—regretted to 
have to state that the standard was not so good as it 
might be. Miss Dorothy Stokes, of Dublin, won the Dove 
Pianoforte Cup outright for the third year in succession, 
and was warmly complimented by the adjudicators for her 
really fine interpretation. 

Miss Petite O’Hara and Miss Rhoda Coghill gave a 
recital at the Dawson Street Hall, Dublin, on March I0, 
winning much approval for the Debussy Sonata and the 
Brahms D minor Sonata. On March Miss Florence 
Austral was one of the attractions at a Theatre Royal 
concert, her singing of Dr. Harington’s Drink to me only 
being particularly good. 

A band recital by the Garda Scothchana (Civic Guard 
Band), under the direction of Inspector D. J. Delaney, was 
held in the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on April 6. The 
occasion was memorable for the first appearance in Ireland 
of Miss Margaret McNulty, Irish contralto, just returned 
from Italy. Mr. Delaney’s Fantasia on Irish traditional airs 
(dedicated to General O’ Duffy) was much appreciated. 

The Beggars Opera, under the direction of Eugene 
Goossens, Sen., had a successful week at the Gaiety Theatre, 
Dublin, from April 7-12, and opened another week’s 
engagement at the Grand Opera House, Belfast, on 
April 14. 

Mr. Percy Whitehead gave a song recital at the Abbey 
Theatre on April 14, with Mrs. Boxwell at the pianoforte. 
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Musical Wotes from Abroad 


GERMANY 
A NEW OPERA BY FRANZ SCHREKER 

Many critics and other musicians had gone to Cologne to 
attend the first performance of /rre/ohe. This had been 
all too hastily proclaimed as the best opera written by Franz 
Schreker, whom many look upon as the greatest German 
opera composer. This time, however, even his friends and 
followers had to admit his lack of originality. The plot— 
his own—is superior to the music. This does not mean 
that it is good. It is highly erotic—like other opera texts 
by Schreker—and in other ways discomforting. 

There was a time when Schreker was said to have 
transcended Wagner. But, alas, after the veil of sweet, 
mixed sound has fallen, Wagner’s glory remains undimmed. 
All the symphonic music in /7re/ohe is full of Wagner, and 
of Richard Strauss (who, of course, had lost his prestige 
when Schreker ascended the opera-throne of Germany). 
Now the king has become a vassal, and we only hope that 
under the discipline of self-criticism he will find it in him to 
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create better works than this. But if /rre/ohe is of no real| Another association which visits us annually is the 
value, it nevertheless received a distinguished performance | Cleveland Orchestra, which never presents a hackneyed 
under the baton of Otto Klemperer, who will shortly belong | programme. Mr. Sokoloff trains his men to play with 
to Berlin. | great technical skill and full understanding of the music, 
phate aaah ee a | the features of this year’s concert being d’Indy’s Symphony 
JENUSA” AT THE BERLIN STAATSOFER | in B flat minor and Debussy’s /éerta. The Symphony js 


The Czecho-Slovakian composer, Leos Janacek, now | considered d’Indy’s best work, and if the melodic invention a 





nearing the seventieth year of his age, is one of the | is not of supreme beauty, the workmanship in its develop. g 
strangest figures among European musicians. He knows | ment is most admirable. Ww 
nothing of the world, nothing of commercialism in music,| Stravinsky has been popular in New York this winter, 


but devotes himself exclusively to the idea of creating a| Mr, Damrosch has played Le Chant de Rossignol four B 
musical genre which, growing from folk-music, reflects at | times: the Philharmonic Society has given it. twice, and 7 
the same time all that is or was modern in the art. It is | repeated hearings call for more. Le Sacre du Printemp S 
not, however, a pure reflex of other moderns, but a real | has been played twice by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
synthesis of popular song and modern methods. In his| the first time to a well-filled but not crowded house, the E 
Jenusa, Janacek aims at the utmost unity of word and | second time to an audience that filled every available inch iT 
musical text, and goes even farther than most of his fellow- | of standing room, hundreds being turned from the doors, c 
composers. The spirit of Smetana has, with him, undergone | And still thev call for more repetitions. Renard was given I 
1 change by an intellectual force rather unusual with | only once by the International Guild of Composers, but h 
musicians rooted in the soil of popular music. His choruses with Mr. Stokowski and his little orchestra and the fou g 
ire full of life, and his orchestration has a colour of its own. | admirable singers to claim and hold our attention as they 
He tries to get rid of the Aria, without at the same time | did, it is a shout that goes up this time for another and yet 0 
fully denying it. So we notice a transitional art more typical | another hearing. : ( 
of the race to which Janacek belongs than most music | D’Indy, Debussy, and Stravinsky might open their eyes i 
produced in his country. | in astonishment could they read the name of Deems Taylor a 
All these qualities became evident by the very good | as their successor in line. Yet this young American has s 
performance recently given under the excellent leadership of | done things that the other three have never done nor could 
Erich Kleiber, the eminent young general-director of the | 4o, Some listeners had to study hard to understand the 
Staatsoper. | Frenchmen and the Russian, and when their work was 
OPERATIC AFFAIRS AT BERLIN | understood well enough to evoke articulate delight, such 
| _ > *. 4 7 ¢ st ? x - 
rhe operatic life of Berlin is at the moment charged | eee had had = Ne samen a anes on eee 
with intrigue. To the detached observer this may be | Debus is atin Seessindin ba tone onlin ym on 
rather entertaining, but is a condition which may hold | P + ont ios te pagan, but Taylor is y amen and his 
serious consequences for all who are more intimately | | - added hi wit A chine a 
connected with the numerous competing schemes. It may, eames ee Se re ee A acm meta ee 
wanes ; aint °° |shows all through his clever interpretations of Alice’s 
however, be said that of Berlin’s four opera-houses two are : + Siena te Lote an Mr. Taylor h 
in a critical state. We are still suffering under the moral jotoemtaes er ve ot an to f 1 7 sul he 
reactions of the war. The activities of those who, probably — Bhd yn Poe tal tga ll pode 
Seenune they ante poner. o> Tame, agrees G0 come of presents so much melodic interest, along with such original 
responsibility, are not confined to the region of opera. |and striking themes, so well developed and revealing a 
s > * g 
A NEW HANDEL BIOGRAPHY | profound knowledge of the resources of the orchestra, that 
From Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, whose pen has given us| We are lost in admiration of the work and its composer, 
many informing books, comes a big volume on Handel (the | who arouses our best emotions at the same time that he 
Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Stuttgart and Berlin). It is the | inspires appreciation of his intellectual ability. ; 

result of very laborious research. Dr. Leichtentritt pursues |_ The last of the Metropolitan revivals was Der Freischiit:. 
his text to the farthest sources, and in his hands the sponge | It did not prove as interesting, nor will it probat ily last as | 
may be said to be squeezed dry. His book, appearing just _— in .- répertoire as did Oderon, ;, barteri | 
at a period of Handel renaissance in Germany, will | ‘atter a few years ago was very deligntiul, but 
a Ta a wide interest. The author’s scrupulous Freischiits is less appealing and more commonplace than 
exactitude makes for monotony, but his style often attains to | the lighter opera. It was produced with magnificent scenery | 
real beauty of diction. ApOLF WEISSMANN. by Urban, and, as in Oderon, all the speaking parts were | 
‘ 
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set to music by Mr. Bodanzky—sometimes a recitative with 
only a chord for a background, and sometimes a very near 
—— |approach to a song. Elizabeth Rethberg made a very 

Once a year that unparalleled organization the Toronto | acceptable Agatha, but one listener could hardly forget 
Mendelssohn Choir comes to visitus. Disregarding their | Parepa-Rosa, when she was heard here in the part some five 
} 


NEW YORK 


law of never appearing under any conductor but their own, | or six decades ago. The real vocal and histrionic success 
these singers gave at their first concert this year Beethoven’s | jn the opera was made by Michael Bohnen, as Kasper, and 
ninth Symphony, with the assistance of the Philadelphia|the wolf’s glen was a veritable ‘ Hell’s Kitchen.’ The 
Orchestra under the baton of Leopold Stokowski. It was introduction of Weber’s /nvitation to the Dance gave the 





avery remarkable performance, Mr. Stokowski’s reading | Ballet exceptional opportunities. M. H. FLINT. 
being almost martial in its intensity of vigour. This did not | 
interfere with our enjoyment of the first two movements, ‘ 
but the lovely ddagio was taken too fast and (the martial TORONTO 


spirit still prevailing) much of the poetry of this most The Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto recently established 

beautiful of all Beethoven’s Adagios was lost. The| itself more firmly than ever in the eyes of America. New 

triumph was, of course, in the last movement, with the| York critics claim for this body priority over any other 

Toronto Choir under Mr, Stokowski’s magnetic leadership} similar organization on this continent. A thing the 

singing this difficult music with fine energy and precision. | Americans seem unable to understand is that it should be 

The first part of the programme was devoted to a cap/ella possible for so huge a choir to attend three rehearsals a week 
| 





music (Palestrina, Byrd, and Bach selections), Dr. Fricker | throughout the winter, and to sing almost every night for 
conducting. The second concert was given entirely under | two whole weeks in the aggregate, simply for the love of 
Dr. Fricker’s baton, the Philadelphia Orchestra furnishing music. In New York choirs have to be paid. The tour 
such accompaniments as were needed. The feature of this | this year included Buffalo, New York (two nights), 
second evening was excerpts from Hach’s B minor Mass. | Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Mr. Stokowski created a deep 
Chis wonderful choir sings with such perfection of attack, | impression with his performance of the Beethoven Choral 
so much dignity and sincerity in the solemn music, and with | Symphony in Carnegie Hall on the first evening, using of 
such strength and power when these are called for, that there | course his own orchestra. On the following evening 
seems to be nothing to criticise and only praise can be given. | Dr. Fricker was given a most enthusiastic reception with 
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a mixed programme that contained four excerpts from the 
Bach B minor Mass. Buffalo and Baltimore heard 
a cappella programmes. Mr. Tertius Noble’s opinion is 
worth recording. ‘A thousand congratulations on your 
splendid triumph. I enjoyed the gorgeous work of the 
choir—every moment of it. Whatcontrol! . . . Again 
a thousand thanks for your inspiring choral singing. It is 
good to let New Yorkers see what can be done when a man 
who knows his job is at the head of a great choral body.’ 

Three New Symphony ‘ Twilights’ have given us the 
Brahms Symphony No. 3, the Afagic Flute and William 
Tell Overtures, the ‘1812’ and the Beethoven /astoral 
Symphony. The three soloists were Moses Garten in the 
Beethoven F major Romanza, Alfred Heather in 
‘ Lohengrin’s Farewell,’ and Leo Smith in the Elgar Vio- 
loncello Concerto. Kreisler, ever welcome, rather strangely 
chose the Grieg C minor Sonata and the Tchaikovsky 
D major Concerto in the same programme. As usual his 
house was packed, and his popular Viennese tit-bits were in 
great demand. 

The Hambourg Concert Society gave a splendid evening 
of chamber music in Massey Hall, when the Trio (Messrs. 
Geza de Kresz, Reginald Stewart, and Boris Hambourg) 
played the Beethoven E flat, Op. 70,No. 2. Geza de Kresz 
and Norah Drewett were heard in the favourite César Franck 
Sonata. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra chose an all-Wagner 
programme for its return visit. American orchestras (with 
the exception of the Philadelphia) are losing ground now 
that we have our own regular concerts. Galli-Curci, Ignaz 
Friedman, and Ernest Seitz have been heard in recital. 
Sophie Braslau completely captured her audience for the 
second time this season. The Eaton Choral Society (Percy 
Fletcher), the Murray Kay Choral Society (W. Crawford), 
and the Masonic Male-Voice Choir (E. R. Bowles) have 
held yearly concerts. Florence MacBeth, of the Chicago 
Opera, assisted the first-named Society. 

T. J. Crawford, St. Paul’s, Bloor Street, E., is giving a 
special Kheinberger recital this month, playing Sonatas 
Nos. 5, 6, and 13. H.C, F. 


VIENNA 
THE OPERATIC AND ORCHESTRAL SITUATION 

After a postponement of several months the Staatsoper 
has produced, as its third novelty of the season, Fredigundis, 
the latest opera by Franz Schmidt, the Viennese composer 
whose Notre Dame has held its place in the répertoire of the 
Staatsoper (but of no other German opera-house) for ten years 
past. Fyredigundis had been a dismal failure at its first and 
only Berlin performance last season, and the same fate was 
easily to be foretold for it at Vienna. Its fault is lack of 
dramatic music. It disappeared after three poorly attended 
presentations. Clemens Krauss conducted. He goes to 
Frankfort as operatic director next season. Herr Krauss’s 
loss will be severely felt at the Staatsoper, where he has 
been the only young and really efficient conductor. There 
is some speculation as to his successor. One of the 
competitors, Dr. Fritz Stiedry, formerly from Berlin, is no 
longer in the field, as he is to succeed Felix Weingartner as 
director of the Volksoper. 

Weingartner has decided to sever his connection with the 
Volksoper, the destinies of which he has governed for five 
years, considerably to the detriment of his own financial 
interests. His frequent foreign tours and consequent absence 
from his post have often been severely criticised, but are 
easily explained by the ridiculously smal) monthly salary 
which he drew at his theatre, and which was probably only 
a fraction of the nightly fees readily paid him on his English, 
Spanish, or South American tours. Moreover, the frequent 
opposition and interference which he encountered from the 
financial backers of the Volksoper—of whom each sought to 
further his own private ends—were such as to dull his 
enterprise on behalf of what is at best an operatic theatre of 
provincial standard. 

Weingartner’s more important work at Vienna is the 
conductorship of the Philharmonic Orchestra which he has 
held for sixteen years. It is hoped to retain him for at least 
& portion of these important concerts. The majority of the 
Orchestra is favourable to him, and prefers him to Richard 


Strauss, whose anxiety for Weingartner’s Philharmonic post 
is an open secret. In the orchestral field, the withdrawal 
of Clemens Krauss from the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
series (which he has been sharing with Knappertsbusch and 
Reichwein) will result in several changes. Reichwein is 
designated as the successor of Ferdinand Liwe (whose often- 
heralded retirement will occur at the end of the season) with 
the Konzertverein cycle, and Knappertsbusch has fallen 
short of expectations. Thus the post of director of the 
Gesellschaftskonzerte will be vacant shortly, and also that of 
the Singverein heretofore held by Furtwangler (who is giving 
up his Vienna duties) and Reichwein. For once, Vienna is 
a good field for aspiring conductors this year, and new men 
will probably come to the front. 


ORCHESTRAL NOVELTIES 


Rudolf Nilius, who had frequently been named as the 
prospective successor to Léwe’s position, has concluded his 
cycle of chamber orchestra concerts with two programmes 
chiefly devoted to novelties by Viennese composers, including 
an Overture to a Marionette Play by Hans Gal, which lays 
rather more stress on tyrical warmth than on the parodistic 
vein customary with this sort of (generally Stravinskian) 
music. Further, Nilius produced a Suite by Karl Weigl 
entitled Pictures and Stortes, which is an orchestral version 
of one of Weigl’s earlier pianoforte compositions ; also an 
orchestral setting of Wilhelm Grosz’searlier Love Songs. The 
fact that so many of the younger Viennese composers, so far 
from striving for progressive development, indulge in a habit 
of ever again reverting to their early out-put, and of making 
orchestral settings of works which should more properly be 
regarded by their creators merely as initial and transitory 
stages of their artistic career, cannot but inspire a certain 
mistrust in their discrimination and earnestness of purpose. 
It is a deplorable spectacle to see an unusually gifted and 
capable young man like Grosz unceasingly cultivating the 
light vere, and more deplorable still to see Erich Korngold 
engaged in reshaping over and over again the same old 
melodies. Some of his very earliest songs (written in the 
time of his career as a child-prodigy) have only recently been 
orchestrated by him, and produced at one of Nilius’s 
concerts. One movement of his Pianoforte Quintet consists 
of variations on his Songs of Parting, and the last movement 
of his String Quartet is an elaboration on motives from his 
Much Ado about Nothing Suite. Nilius has gradually come 
to be regarded as the principal advocate of the young Vienna 
composers (albeit only composers of the lighter and more 
conservative vein), but he is deserving of greater praise as 
one of the few orchestral leaders who love to roam in the 
realm of rarely-heard classic music. In his quest of all but 
forgotten classic gems he has recently found, and produced, 
for the first time anywhere, six J/enwets by Mozart. They 
were written presumably round about 1770. The manuscript 
was but a few months ago unearthed in the St. Peter 
Monastery at Salzburg. They are short pieces, of eminent 
melodic charm, and interesting from a formal point of view 
in that two examples deviate from the classic scheme through 
the complete absence of a 7770. 

Foreign conductors have rather rarely found their way to 
Vienna during the last few months, Jend Hubay, the 
eminent violin instructor from Budapest, appeared in the 
double capacity of composer and conductor in the per- 
formance of a choral work, //a Nuova, based on Dante’s 
work. It is remarkable for an obsoleteness and naiveté 
which defy criticism, and which reveal Hubay on the plane 
of modernism established by a Hildach. The purpose of a 
special concert of the Philharmonic, directed by a Swiss 
conductor, Georges Fouilloux, was to demonstrate French 
music with the aid of so classic a composition as César 
Franck’s D minor Symphony (which is thirty-five years old) 
and Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. A concert of Celtic music, 
conducted by Mr. Alick Maclean, was a unique and 
interesting experience. Apart from Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
Overture and Scotch Symphony, and the Prelude to Act 3 of 
Tristan (which are Celtic music merely in the sense of their 
local atmosphere), the programme contained Edward 
German’s Cymric Rhapsody, a symphonic prelude by Gillean 
Duart—who is none other than Mr. Maclean himself— 
entitled Zhe Mayflower, and an old Celtic folk-song for 
violin and orchestra which proved the most popular piece of 
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the evening. Mr. Maclean’s success as a conductor was 
undisputed, and deservedly so; he conducted with authority 
and rare musicianship. 

Aside from the three last-named concerts, the foreign 
element in the musical life of the city has recently been 
supplied by our Czecho-Slovak neighbours. Now that the 
ld friction between the German and Czech element of what 
was once the Austro-Hungarian monarchy is no longer 
existent—and music has had a considerable part in bridging 
old animosities—Czech musicians are gladly welcomed 
at Vienna. The Smetana Centenary was the occasion for a 
rather makeshift production of his opera Da/idor at the 
Staatsoper, and for a great festival concert conducted by 
Franz Schalk. For weeks previously Smetana had figured 
prominently on the programmes of several Czech artists and 
chamber music parties, such as the Sevcik and the famous 
Bohemian String (Quartet and the Zika (Quartet, the last- 
named a new and excellent organization. The celebrated 
Teachers’ Choral Society, from Prague, under Metod 
Dalezil, created a great impression, and Oscar Nedbal and 
Anton Bednar, both Czech conductors, were successful 
protagonists of Czech orchestral music—perhaps the most 
distinctly * national’ output of any race. Bednar gave us 
the first cyclic performance of Dvorak’s Slavic Dances, o 
which the second series (Op. 72) was new to Vienna. It 
was composed in 1886, and differs from the first in that it 
includes not only Czech dances but also Polish, Jugoslav, 
and Ukrainian melodies. 






























































Obituary 


We regret to recora the following deaths : 

MARTIN SOUTHWELL SKEFFINGTON, on March 
aged eighty-one. He was for a long time head partner in 
the firm of Skeffington & Son, publishers of theological 
and kindred works. His keen interest in music was 
manifested in many ways. He was for many years honorary 
organist at St. Barnabas, Kensington, conductor of the 
Kensington Choral Society, and composed and edited a 
good deal of Church music. 

HENRY Pops, of Bristol, in his eighty-seventh year 
For more than twenty years he was principal bass with the 
Carl Rosa and Mapleson Opera Companies. He was also 
a favourite singer at the ‘ Popular Concerts’ in the ’seventies 
and ‘eighties, as well as in oratorio performances at the 
Albert Hall and Crystal Palace. 

ADA PETHERICK, suddenly, on March 21. 
well-known as organist and pianoforte teacher in the 
Croydon district, and was a member of 
Quartet ’—four sisters who gave recitals at various London 
concert halls. 

FLORENCE MARY Lucy CAMPBELL (Madame Campbell 
Perugini), at Caversham, on March 9, She was a grand- 
daughter of Leonardo Perugini, a famous Italian teacher of 
singing, and was herself well known as a teacher. 

Dr. T. R. G. Jozé, of Dublin, who died on March 20, 
at the age of seventy. 
professor at the Royal Irish Academy of Music, Dublin. 


39, 


She was 


Miscellaneous 


A Summer School for the Study of the Arts of the Middle 
Ages will be held at Glastonbury from August 2 to 16, 
followed by a Festival (August 19-23 and 25-30) of 
musical and dramatic works which have been influenced by 
medizval thought and feeling. Particulars from Mr. Fred 
J. Gilbert, High Street, Glastonbury. 

The South London Philharmonic Society promises an 
excellent programme of British music at Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Cross, on May 24, at 7.30. The programme 
will include Balfour Gardiner’s News from Whydah, a 
Purcell Suite for strings, and Elgar’s Violin Concerto 
(Mr. Albert Sammons). 
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| business being acquired by Gray \ Davison. 


*Huswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip. We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 


Q.—(1.) I have read somewhere of books of short inter 
ludes with alternative endings, so that they may be played 
singly or connectedly as occasion demands. I want such 
things, being an organist with no gift for improvisation, 
Most published things of the kind are feeble and obvious, 
(2.) Can you suggest suitable pieces for playing before a 
wedding—moderately difficult and not Wagner transcrip. 
|tions? (3.) A few good settings of the 7¢ Deum that will 
| stand repetition, such as Somerville in F 2—INTERLUDE. 
| A.—(I.) Several of the numbers in Ernest Chausson’s 
|set of pieces for the Vespers of Virgins have alternative 
jendings of the kind you describe. They are part of 
|the ‘*Répertoire Moderne’ of the Schola Cantorum, 
|in which series you will find also some excellent 
|pieces of varying length, founded on fragments of 
|plainsong, by Ropartz, d’Indy, and other French 
|composers. Excellent pieces of the length you require 
|are the set of a hundred by Gigout, recently published 
|by Chester, in four sets of twenty-five. Some are 
| modal, and all are good. See also Au pied de PAutel by 
| Ropartz, a set of pieces, mostly short, and Gigout’s A/bum 
| Grégorten (two hundred and thirty short, modal pieces), and 
|a further set of a hundred short pieces. Novello’s stock all 
|these save the Chester publication, and they also publish 
| books of Short Preludes, most of which are excellent. 
| (2.) A list would include pretty well the whole of the fairly 
| light and moderately difficult part of the organ repertory. 
Now that the contracting parties realise that the ceremony is 
| binding without the Lohengrin and Midsummer Night's 
| Dream transcriptions, any good organ music may be used. 
We have even known happy couples stepping down the 
jaisle to the strains of a Bach Chorale Prelude. (3.) Look 
}at Ireland in F, Alcock in B flat and A, Macpherson in 
| E flat (Novello), 





Q.—My friend and I are desirous of composing a harvest 
}cantata? Cuan you tell us the best way of getting it 
published ?—T. 


A.—Between the desire to compose and the business of 
| publication, there is a long, long road, as you will find. 
| When you have covered the whole distance, send the MS. 
|to a publisher who issues that type of work, and hope for 
| the best. 


ANSWERS IN BRIEF 


E. L. M.—The Joseph Dale about whom you inquire was 
| probably the music publisher of that name. His business 
| was founded about 177¢. Another Joseph Dale, probablya 
| son, was in the business about forty years later. The first 
| Joseph composed a good deal, but we find no record of his 
| having been Master of the King’s Musick. 


G. L.—(1.) Joseph Robson, the organ-builder, was 4 
partner of Benjamin Flight. The firm known as Flight 


For over forty years he was senior| & Robson had premises for a time in St. Martin’s Lane 


They dissolved partnership in 1832, Robson’s share of the 
We find no 
trace of ‘Robson & Son, 101, St. Martin’s Lane.’ 
(2.) Redhead’s Story of the Cross is published by Pitman, 
Hart & Co. 


Cc. F. D.—(1.) The Bachgesellschaft edition of Bach is, 
we fancy, not now easy to obtain. The volumes cost about 
£1 Is. each. The edition is mainly useful for library and 
editorial purposes. The average pianist and organist would 
be as well suited, and at lower cost, by any good English 
edition. (2.) The possibilities of such articles as you suggest 
are already being considered by the writer in question. 

J. F.—We cannot give in this column biographies of 
composers so well known as Rheinberger. Refer to vol. 4 
of Grove. 


F.R.C.O. SrupENT.—The phrasing of the ‘Wedge’ 
counter-subject is largely a matter of taste. Bach left few 
such marks, so editors usually supply indications, which 
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a 
. - are intended to be merely suggestive. Phrase as you feel ARRISON, H.—‘* Montana Semita Caeli” (‘‘ Lord, 
nts inclined, but be consistent throughout the work. The only as the mountains strong”). Hymn for Morning, 
unforgivable sin in the matter of phrasing is to use none. Evening or General Use. 6d. 
They must M. A. C.—Probably by Vittoria, but write to the organist ICKIN, WELTON.—"“* Pianoforte Accompaniment.” 
€ sent, each of the church at which you heard it. Organists are usually (No. 99, Novello’s Music Primers and Education 
undertake to pleased to give intormation of the kind. Series.) Paper cover, 4s. ; paper boards, 5s. 


A. W. W.—There is a largish collection of pianoforte ARVIS, F. A.—‘‘ I heard the Voice of Jesus.” Hymn- 
duets by Schumann in the Peters edition. It contains all Anthem. For Tenor Solo and Chorus. 3d. 

his best work in this field, we think, Novello’s can A EERS, E. G.—Prelude and Fugue on ‘‘ The old 
supply it. \ folks at home.” For Organ. 2s. 


short inter 
ty be played 
| want such 


provisation, D. pa B.—(I.) No preventive, so far as we know. Try \ ENDELSSOHN. — “You spotted snakes” 
nd obvious, dusting the finger-tips with Talcum or powdered chalk. | | (**A Midsummer Night’s Dream”). Arranged as a* 
ng before a (2.) Keep the nails as short as is consistent with comfort. Two-part Song. (No. 213, Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 4d. 


r transcrip. 


" (3.) No; the finger-tips must go through the sore stage and RATHBONE, G.—The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” 
em that will 


get hardened to the job. Cantata for Children. Book of Words, Os. 6d. net 


TERLUDE. J. E. L.—We cannot suggest lecture schemes. So much per 100, 
Chausson’s depends on the type of audience, facilities for illustration, CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 383, contains the 
alternative and (not least) your ability to work the scheme out. But following oie ie both actations <=" The 
re part of there is no lack of subjects. The three you mention will do Scissor-Man.” Two-Part Song by GEORGE RATHBONE. 2d 
Cantorum, as well as any. There are, however, no books directly | ~ oar . ae ae ea ; pene gs eo 
excellent concerned with them; you must dig out your matter from CHOOL SONGS. | Published in two forms. 4. Voice 
gments of your library. Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
e F a ; . , forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, in 
or rench W. G. H.—Why not get a skilled reviser to touch up Tonic Sol-fa Notation A 
ou require your MS. before sending it to a publisher? It would stand N or aes a i} Colonies.” . 
y published a better chance of acceptance. See our advertisement| N® %43- “ Englan sol a 
Some are columns for names of such revisers. Unison al S mec oh = 
PAute by R. W.—Send typed copies of your song words to likely} ‘Spe Boies Gene.” Uni ae 
ut’s Album : T No. 944. An Empire ng. nison 
sali composers, or to publishers of popular songs. The latter Son Percy E. FLETCHER 3d. — 
ieces), and are glad to come across suitable words to hand ontothe| 62. “Co S, ; ih. on? 
’s stock all ae . . No, 1102, ome, let us a this day. 
; composers associated with their house. U S Bach — Id 
Iso publish * F ' nison Song. : DAC H 5a. 
ences: A. H. H.—We should think that the wrist section of any No. 1351. ‘Sir Eglamore.” Unison Song. 
f the fairl recognised system of hand gymnastics would meet your si H. BALFouR GARDINER — 3d. 
seetenk case. But expert advice seems to be called for. No, 1364. ‘A Sad Story.” Unison Song. 
eremony is FELLOWSHIP.—fedal Scales and Arpeggios, by H. F. G. RATHBONE — 24. 
er Night's Ellingford (Novello), and Peda/ Scales, =c., by Clemens, in HARP, CECIL J., and H. C. MACILWAINE.— 
y be used. two books (Breitkopf & Hartel). But the kind of study Morris Book. Part 3. Revised Edition. Paper 
down the matters less than the way you work at it. Thoroughness| —cver 4s, ; cloth, 5s. 6d. 
OL gp -sonetguarbgege ~ HARP, CECIL J.—Morris Dance T Sets 5 
7 . [LMUs.— R.A.) a d 4 ! .—Morris Dance Tunes. Sets 5 
pherson in E_mMus.—(1.) The L.R.A.M. examinations are held and Revised Edition. 3s. each. 


only in London. There is no _ academical dress. 
(2.) Best’s Variations on Men of Harlech are published by | "]“€ NIC SOL-FA SERIES : 
Messrs. Augener. No. 2447. ‘‘Come again, sweet days.” Madrigal. 

B. C. W.—School Chots Training, by Margaret E , Dae 2 JouN DowLanpd 24d. 
Nicholls (Novello), is an excellent practical course of} No. 2448. “The Goslings. Humorous Part- 
lessons on voice-production for children’s classes. Song. Arranged for s.s.A. 


z a harvest 
getting it 


usiness of 


will find. : : P SiR FREDERICK BRIDGE 3d. 
the MS. Can any reader oblige with some particulars of the No. 2449. ‘Ye humble souls that seek the Lord.” : 

es , 7 ce . tas 2 ‘ ed . $ 4 . 
1 hope for mechanical organ for which Mosart wrote his — Pastenies : Easter Anthem. H.A.CHAMBERS 2d. 





WW ELISDIXON, A. — “Flow’r of our Land.” 


Memorial Hymn. 2d. 


} DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
‘busines | Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep. 


s business 








probablya PUBLISHED FOR 

The first ESLY, M.—‘*‘ The night is come.” A National . ‘ Sages a a ? 

ord of his Evening Hymn. (No. 1120, Novello’s Parish Choir THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK, 
Book.) 4d. 


O°’ CE, ETHEL.—Four Birds : 


o Flight No. 3. “The Bullfinch.” (No. 209, Novello’s Two- oo H. C., Jr.—"* The Cuckoo.” For Organ. 
a's Lent ; part Songs.) 4d. lara een — 
an of te No. 2. “ The Peacock” (Pavane). (No. 210, ECKER, R. L.— Clair de Lune. For Organ. 
e find no / __ Novello’s Two-part Songs.) 3d. —— ‘“‘Serenata.” For Organ. wer 
Lene’ No. 3. ‘*The Willow Wrens.” (No. 211, Novello’s ILBERT, H. M.—*‘ Beyond the starry skies.” Parts 
y Pitman, Two-part Songs.) 3d. for Strings and Harp. $1.00 (4s.). 
No. 4. “‘The Swallow.” (No. 212, Novello’s| ——‘‘Star of the Coming Day.” Anthem for Easter or 
Bach is a Two-part Songs. ) 3d. _ |General Use. 20 cents (10d. ). 
Lost about fe F, pong . oe ee Come J ENNINGS, A. B., Jr.—‘The Good Shepherd.” 
orary and RASTON, E. S.—‘‘ Thou shalt rejoice in every good} . Anthem. 15 cents (5d. ). 
ist would thing.” Harvest Anthem. 4d. UTKIN, P. C.—‘*‘ Thine, O Lord, is the greatness.” 
| — MPIRE SONG BOOK. A collection of suitable Anthem for Easter or General Use. 15 cents (8d.). 
yu sugges music for Children’s Festivals. Is. Vocal parts >< : ; 
ion. (Staff and Tonic Sol-fa combined), 6d. . \ — C.. = sng Laon 3 for Ocgan : 
uphies of aoe THOMAS.—‘‘Come, Phillis, come into these] + c. 4 “Th Monk Brid - 
bowers.” Madrigal. (No. 975, 7he .Vusical Times.) SS oe a a - 
to vol. 4 2d 8 Ws No. 3 Evening Snow at Fuji Kawa. 


?% 


No. ** A young girl in the wind.” 


OSTER, MYLES B.—‘The Song of the Gale.” ——** Féte des Fées” (Scherzo). For Organ. 


Part-Song. Ist Violin, 4d. ; 2nd Violin, 4d. ; Viola, 
4d. ; Violoncello, 4d. ; Basso, 4d. (Continued on page 464.) 
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DURING — . ae MONTH Continued) | THE 
\ TILLAN, HEALEY.—Six Motets : 
| 


CHANT COMMUNION SERVICE 


No. I. ‘“* Hail, Gladdening Light.” 12 cents (6d. ). 










































No. 2. ‘*O how glorious.” 10 cents (4d.). L a . . ae 
No. 3. “* Very Bread, Good Shepherd, tend us.’ | WITH EUCHARISTIC HYMNS. 
10 cents (4d.) 7. | The Creed and Gloria in Excelsis, arranged in verses and 
No. 4. © Sacred Feast. 10 cents (4d.). pointed both for Anglican and Gregorian chanting. 
No. 5. ‘“*O how sweet, O Lord.” 10 cents (4d.). : ; ae 4 : 
No 6 ‘* Let ship and fall d *” 10 cents Suitable for Mission, Village, and Parish Choirs, or for a 
NO. 9. So 1). worship and fall Gown. cents Congregation without the aid of a Choit 
d.). 
TOYNICH, E. L.—‘* Lenten is come.” Trio for RP nescapa sod 205 
S.S,A. (unaccompanied). 12 cents (6d.). Rev. C. W. A. BROOKE, M.A. < 
-**The Fool’s Song.” For s.s.a.a. (unaccompanied). —_—_—_ 652 
12 cents (6d.). Price SIXPENCE ' 
—** The School-Boy.” Air with Variations for s.s.A.A. . = . 
unaccompanied). 15 cents (8d.). London: Novetto anp Company, Limited * 
T] Pj »: > . 87; 
-, 41 
CONTENTS. ae) te Pied Piper of Hamelin | ‘ 
AG 10. 
W r Parra 401 BY 3 
Charles Villiers Stanford 401 > > SUNINS 74 
es ROBERT BROWNING. 24 
, | . _— meres 1 
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Fos ou ‘ . ™ | — — - 72 
Hiawatha as Overa (//lustrated at r= a‘ 407 | GEORGE RATH BONE 34 
Ad Lit tum. By * Feste’ ves tee : +s» 409) (Composer of “ Vocetwrep,” “ Stncinc Leaves," “* OrPHEvS i 
Rheinberger’s Organ Sonatas. By Harvey Grace 412 and other popular works for Children's Voices.) “ 
The Prese Position of Welsh Music. By Llewely: _ ec 
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The Musician’s Bookshelf i ; . 429) Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. r 
The Fingering of Scales on the Pianoforte. B lan | twee r ey 
EF Dickinon Fianotos By Ale .>| GINGING.—A long-felt want. Very many lessons | 
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Ravel Callens of Oreaniate "e 4a by correspondence, under the personal direction of Mr. Charles 2 
7m, “s : — = 5 “ ‘+ 443) A. Gillett. These lessons have given remarkable results as testified 
T Worshipful Company of Parish Clerks and its | by pianists of all grades. The moderate fee of one guinea includes 
Organ. By Andrew Freeman (///ustrated) 443 | not only the written lesson, but also Postal Consultations 
Letters to the Editor 6 | individual difficulties. Write or call, 11, South Molton Street, 
ve 4 . _ ++ 44°! Bond Street, Wit 5 
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hanting, Te Deum Landamus. 


_ Or fora 
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(For Chant, Unison, and Gregorian Settings, see separate sections.) 








1054. ADLAM, Frank, in D ee -. 44. { 6, *Garretrt, G. M., in F os -. 4d. [| 119. *Ousecey, F.,inD .. oe ee 40 
A. = ones, panne és flat .. oe > | 439. German, J.E., in F.. es .. 8d. | 728. PoInTER, JOHN, in B flat .. o- 40, 
) 2 i 
632. §Accock, W. G. + Bee. sr 63. - ene oun, Po. i ve ad. | 778. Put.sm, Joun, in B flat oo e+ 4d. 
5 Atten,G.,inD .. on «. 4d. | 274 *Goss, Joun,inA .. - 4d. | 722. Reap, F. J., “y dD -. SC 
14. ARMES, Puivip, inG ee .. 4d. | 340. §Goss, Jonn, in D (Th ones siving) 8d. 33. Reay, S., in F. * + 4d. 
i g8. Armes, PHittp, in G eo  e- Sd. | 729. Gray, Atan,inG .. 6d. | 882. RipspaLe (Festal) ~s ee ee Bde 
16. ARNOLD, G. B., in C a oc @/| m Gems. B.C . «ow oe ae ). i ad 4 co we Ge 
. 877. Arnott, A. D., in F ++ IS. | 993. Haut, Kino, in B flat ao -- 6d. | re oo ‘y. in F = > 9 
melin qu. AtTwaTeR, J. P., in B flat «+ 6d. | 504. Hatt, E. Vine, in D - 4d. | 1019. Roserts, J. V., inG x = oe 
163. Baxer, A. S., in c oe oe «+ 6d. | 693. Hatt, E.V.,inG (C ‘ongregational ) 4d. | 834. Ross, W.G.,inA .. ee +» 46. 
1040.* Baker, Henry, in F * -- 44%. | 6938. Do. Melody only x .. 1d. | 627. Secey,B.L.inG.. .. 4. 6d. 
35 Barrett, E. R., in E fiat .. ++ 44. | 552. Hopkins, E. J.,in A a .. 8d. | 9°. Secey, B.L.,inG minor .. -. 4d. 
743- =e GJeis en flat .. o. | 15. *Hopxins, J. L., in G «swe 4d. | 499. Suaw, J., in G co 6 —Cloel os A. 
= Best, W. T. inc i “ ak 963. Hower, H.,inE .. oe «. 4d 32.8° Suanr, Henry, in F . ++ 4d. 
-e . ” ee ee - | ae +. ‘ . Situ, Bort E flat . ee 

JICES 546. §Biair, Huon, in D (Festival) o- 84 | 378. esa = = in oo se ae Od. | oo SMITH, B. (with Jubilate), i inD.. a 
786. Buair,Hucu,inE flat .. .. 4d. | .** I thle ig ae ap F ate. ++ 2d. | 956. Smit, Boyton, inG (No.5) .. 4d. 
724. Boot, Jostan, in D ee . o> Seon s+ se 4d. | 388. Somenvent, A., in F °° ++ 4d. 
346. §Brewer,A.H,inBflat .. .. gd. |_2% [nons,H.S.inG ..  ..  .. 4d. | ‘ag. *Srainer, J.,inC .. ad. 
ew 388. §Brewer, A. H.,in E flat .. a 726. Keeton, HayDn, in B flat -- 4d. | 136. Strainer, J.,in G (Congregational) 4d. 
, PHEUS ce. Beows, A.M, iA. a 647. ag ay B flat’ .. 6d. | 273. StTeane, Bruce, in F os 4d. 
: , ” . So. 1nG, CHARLES, in 6d. 1. StecGact,C.,inA. d. 
842. Buttivanr, G., in E flat (Festival) 6d. | 552. Kino, OLIVER (with Fubilate)in L D 8d. | 696. Stecoatt,C. vin F (Congregational) 3a. 
e Shilling 1078. Bunnett, E. in A .. ee 4d. | 131. Lane, E. Burxitt,inF . 4d. 24. STEPHENS, Cc. E.,in C 4a. 
= a in _ we - 44. 684. Lee, E. nee, mS ve oo 44. 21. Srewarrt, R. P.,inG oe oe 44. 

1098. neTT, E., in oe 4 , LEMARE, . H.,in F ee o. 6d, 
754- Button, i. Extior, in E fat ee id. = §Lemare, E. H in E flat = . ee, ee + 
ee ' § , “ + - | 474. THORNE, E. H. (with Fubslate, inG 8d, 
Soarial 9. Carxin,J.B.,inD . ‘a .. 4d. | 27. Litrieron, poses H.,inE fat 2d. | 983. Tuorne, E. H.,in E flat .. 6d 
_ special 798. CamBripee, F., in B flat ee .. 4d. | tt Lurxin, P.C., inC. ++ 6d. | 23. Titvearp, J, in F +. ad. 
ives details 12. Cvarke, J. Hamitton, in F .. 2d, | 17) MACFARREN, Watrer, inc «+ 4d. | 73. Tics | in G (F ‘atival oo 
vello & Co 730. Coss,G.F.inG .. +» 4d. or Macrannan, Win A gs, in F ee $a — Gin anes -— 

» & ee id. . i 
416. COLERIDGE- Tavtor, S., in ‘_ 64. | 58. MacrHerson, CHARLES, in E flat’ 64d. = Ln ag olen in D as ot ot. 
a el 860. Coutprey,H.R.,inD .. -» 4d. | 153. Macrenerson, Stewart, in E flat 6d, ‘ 4 

ong and 617. Tozer, Ferris, in F ee ee le 
eee 751. Cummines, W.H.,in D .. » & 83. *MARCHANT, ARTHUR W.,in E flat 4d. 805. Tozer, Ferris, in E flat 4d. 
a Novels 679. Dawre, R., in F (F rates .. 6d. | 362.§*Martin, Georce C., in A. +» 8d. 4I. TRIMNELL, T. T.,in D (Festival) 4a. 
vO Novello 1058. Duncan, E., inG * -. 6d. | 659. Martin, Georce C., inC. ++ IS. | 109. Watmistey,T.F.,inC .. oo & 
— 26. *Dvxes,J.B.,inF .. ..  .. ad. | 578 Marruews,T.R.,inG ..  .. 2d. | 708. Wareinc, Hersert W.,inG .. 6d. 
T gt. Extiorrt, J. w., in F ee «+ 4d. | 579 Mattuews, T. R., in E .. ++ @d. | 589. Warren, R. H., in E flat. -» 6d. 
A a 2 ———. * ry D ee on = | ai? Mowe Mey i 77> ee oe = 1047. WarKINS, Davin, > v4 flat -- 4a. 
ght how to 72. , R.,in G minor .. ee . ON . in oe ee «- 6d. Wesrtesury, G. H., “- oo & 
wing,” ¢ 40. Fisner, Artuur E., in D.. oa: 13. Monk, W.H.,inA.. ce os = ‘aoe oan E., in 3 3 os oe 3 
63. FisHer, ~~) E.,inA.. «- 6d. 34- Morey, T., in F 4d. | g12. West, oun E., in F os +. 6d. 
472. Forv, E., nF i «. 4d. | 807. MOSENTHAL, J. (with Fubil ate), inE &d. 70.§*Wesrt, Joun E., inG on — 
Lessons 392 Foster, Mone B,inc :. oe | = Nay.or, E. W., in A 64. | 558. Wirriams, C. x4 inA. 8d. 
Ir. Charles 36. Gapssy, H. . in E flat - ww & ‘ Nowy, J. H., in F co we +» 2d. | 580. WoLsTENHOLME, W., inA flat .. 4d. 
as testified 207, Gave,C.R.,inF .. ee oo Gh Ousecey, F.,inF .. ee co 37. *Woopwaro, H. i, inE flat .. 4d. 





a includes 
fations on Te Deum DLandamus (Cuant Settines). 


om Street, 











§23. Barney, J. (with other Canticles) 64. | 246. _ inC .. oe «- 3d. ( 819. Roserts, J. V.,in A ee ee 24, 
“Eee 443. BarTHoLomew (nine Chants) .. 2d. | 249. Goss, Joun,inD .. ‘ -- 4d. | 820. Roserts, J. V.,in B flat .. oe 2d. 
>, and 1032. Best, W.T.,inG .. ee < 10. HakING, R.,in C * 2d. | 106. Roserts, Ms in Cc os oo & 
rch Organ 1085. BunnetT, E., inE.. * .. gd. | 693. Hatt, E. Vine, in G(Congregational) 43. 105. RoBerTs, |. yin D oa w«~ 
\ded 180 1093. BunnetT, E., in F .. we = wes sd. |: 6938. Doo. Melody only .. «+ 14d. | 822. Roserts, J. V., in E we ad. 
pent 4. Button,H.EvtioT.. eo  «. 2d. | 147- sr 2 1 bey » in ss - = 82t. Roserts,J.V.,inE flat... .. 2d, 
. 8. CARNALL, ARTHUR .. ee d. 22. ERBERT, E., in +» 4d. > : 
ASTER 1004. CuambBers, H.A.,inA .. 44. 158. HOPkINs, . J,inF..  « -» 4d. — Roserts, J. . a oo ee 2d 
Salary 308. Curpr,E.T.,inD .. ir 4d. 29. Irons, H.S.,inG .. se .. 4d. | 107. Roperts, J. in oe oe 2d, 
en Anne's gir. Cripp, E, T., - E flat ° - 4d. | 456. seeaven, A.H.,inD .. -. 4d. | 88, *Smirn, Boyton, in F ad. 
312. Cupp, E. T.,in C 4d. 17. Macrarren, W,,in C ee «» 4d. | 954. Smita, B. (No.3, wit Jubilate, inG 4d. 
meng 976 Coutprey, it. R (No. 2, in D): 3d. | 164. MaAcPHERSON, G.. in E flat.. 2d. | 188. SmitH, Boyton,in E flat . 4d. 
Acton. 973. Coucprey, H. R.,in B flat .. 4d. | 964. *Oaxerey, H. S. (Quadruple), i in F 2d. | 413. Starner, J.,in A flat ee 4d. 
id. West 880. Deane, J. H., “ . es ee oc SS m1. OUSELEY, Ly »in F .. 4d. 86. Sumner, in ED (Soprano voices) . 4d. 
: . : 881 meg H., «. 3d. | 119. *Ousecey, F.,inD .. ee - Os 20. Tuorne, E. H., in C $a s ee 
ne 371. Eyre, A. J., in 'D (Guadrupi .. 3d. | 231. Pettman, Evcar, No.1 ., -- 2d. | 294. Turve, james, in E flat .. eo 90, 
~hurch 408. Fietp, J. 7. in A.. .. 6d. | 235. Pettrman, Eocar, No.2 .. 2d. st. Vincent,C.,inD .. ee o- 4a, 
Pe 516. Gauntvett, H. J., inG.. .. 4d. | 42. Pratren, W., in E i" 4d. | 914. West, Joun ‘rE. in G on co Oh 
» S.W.r8 
— Te Deum Landamus (Umson SETTINGS). 
NTED 5. Atten,G.,inD .. ee -. 4d. { ro. Haxine,R.,inC .. ee +. 2d. { 28. Repxeap,R. ee 4d. 
Thames 14. Armes, PHILiP, inG ee .. 4d. | 147. HamILTon~ Get, A.W.,inG .. 2d. 497. Secsy,B.L.,inD . 4d. 
3. *Barnsy,J.,inD_ .. oe .. 4d. | 765. Hopkins, E. J.,in B flat .. +» 4d. | 736. Sraiver,J., inG (Congregational) 4d. 
4. *Barney, J., in B flat 4d. 8. Macrarren,G.A.,inG .. eo & STEGGALL, C.,inA . d 
ITED, 349. Brewer, A.H. ,in B flat (partly) ad. | 579. Mattuews, T.R., in E .. eo 24. 6 ° Ss i F(C i My 
Sung 9. CALKIN, }. B., ie aaa 4d. 7. *Monk, E. G., io A’ ee .. 4d. | 096. StTeccatt, C., in F( ongregational) 3d. 
: Heriz- 30. Cupp, E. T., in D e- 4d. | 437- Naycor, E. W., in E flat .. os 24. Srepuens, C.E. ” in C ee o & 
: 63. Fisner, A. z.. > ‘a A (partly) .. 6d. | 119. *Ouserey, Fin D .. ee 4d. 20. Tuorne, E. H., ia C ee oo 4a 
267. Goss, Joun, + ee « & 11. Ovusevey, F.,inF .. os 4d. 





pa Te Deum DLaudamus (Grecorian Tones). 


| Organ 


vsburgh. J 230. AmBrosiAN MELODY ee we gd. | 380. Jordan, W. (5th Tone) .. 2d. | 300. STAINER, J. (and Series) .. «. 4d. 
3 ; 83. AmsprosiaN MELopY 4d. | 953. Situ, B., in B flat (Plain Song) ad. | 282. Strainer, J. (37d Series) .. eo 4a. 
[amlin f 905. Do. (Ed. by J. F. Bridge) 4d. | 237. Stainer, J. (1st Series) ee +» 3d. | 255. Strainer, J. (qth Sertes) .. «. 4d 
3 _— ; § Orchestral Parts may be had. Those marked thus * may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
ardou 
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1050. ADLAM, FrAN«, in F eo ad. 58. Frost, Percy H., in 3d. | 232. o. 2d 
so1. Bairstow, E. C.,in E flat oe 44. 93. Gapssy, Henry, in G (Chat form) 2d. | 225. Petrrman, EpGar,in Cand E flat 34 
427. BENNETT, 'G. ,in D(U me «- 4d. | 488. Gare, Cremenr R., ad. | 802. PuLvein, = in E flat .. ++ Ti 
61. Bennett, G. J.,in E flat. . 2d. 55. Grapstone, F.E. vin C(C hant form) 2d. | 157. RoBerts, ,in B flat .. » & 
62. Bennett, G. sin G ° ec Ot. 67. GLapsTons, F. E., in G (Unison) 2d. | 626. Sater, V aS ° . = 
1o1. *Best, W. T., 4d. | 428. Goprrey, A. ie oo 74. Smirn, Boyton, in A flat . 2d, 
102. BLair, ven, in “G: 2d. | 493. Goprrey, A. E. (No. 2), in G 4d. | 420. Situ, C. W. ,in'C (arr. for sor 4v.) 34. 
94. Bripog, Ture, and Haves, inA 24. 423. H. B. C. (Chant) . +» 2d. | 195. Starner, J.,in D (Chant) . 2d. 
1086, BuNNeTr, Sy ., in E (Chant) 3d. | 196. Hervey, F. A. J.,in A flat “(Chant) ad. | 301. STAINER BLaxLanp(Chant form) 2d. 
1095. Bunnett, E., in F (C -hant) 3d. | 943. Hovte, W.S.,in E flat .. .. 2d. | 425. Starner, De Lacy, Grsss, &c. 2d. 
631. Burton, he Evtior, in D 2d. | 944. Hoyre, W. S., in D 2d. | 930. STAINER, Ture, and IRONS . 3d 
932. Burton, H. Extior (shtnd. form) 2d. | 103. HuGues, W.,inE flat .. ad. | 424. STatneR, WinN,and WALKER .. 24 
732. Coss,G. F.,inG . 3d. | 422. Icirre, F., in E flat (Chant) 2d. | 500. Stewart, C. Hytton, in C o. 4f 
973. Covurprey, H. R., in G and D .. 4d. | 429 LEMARE, E. H.,in B flat .. 4d. | 620. Tozer, Ferris, in G (easy) «- 30 
974. Coutprey, H.R. (No. 2),in Dand A 2d. | 426. Ltoyp, C. H., in E flat (Chant form) 3d. | 622. Tozer,Ferris,inA (shortened form 3d. 
651. Exviort, ]. W.,inG 2d. | gor Lucas, P. T. (shortened form) .. 2d. | 931. Various COMPOSERS (8 Chants) .. 24, 
205. Ex.iort, ]. W. *inG 31. 25. Macenerson, C.,in F ee 6d. | 199. West, Joun E., in C ee eo. 20 
374. Exuiott, J. W.,inG od. 96. Martin, GEorGE C ,»inF., 6d. | 570. West, ae E., in = 6d. 
343. Exvuiorrt, M. B.,inG 2d. 98. Martin, GeorGe C.,inG.. 6d. | 846. Westbury, G. H., nC 2d 
499. Ecvvwtort, R. B.,inG 2d. | too. Martin, Georoe C., in E flat 6d. | 854. Witran, Heater, in Dishtnd form) 2d, 
65. Eyre, A. J. (No. 2), in F > 210. Mattuews, T. R., in E flat ee “a 85. Woop, Ww. G., 2d. 
371. Evre, A. J., in E flat 770. MERBECKE (Chiefly Unisen) d. | 387. Wrictey, G. ¥. = G (Quadruple) 2d. 

328. Foster, MycesB., in F (Chant form) a 421. Muicver, C. E. (No.2), in G (Chant) 3a. 

Soe Ome ot ie Dolly Communion, 
479. Apams, Tuomas, in D oe ° 8d. | 352. Joure, B. St. J. B.,in C (Monotone) .. ee ee - 2, 
667. Apams, Tuomas, in G « 8d. | 682. Kino, Cuarves, in C +n ee ee oo & 
105t. ADLAM, FRANK, in F (easy setting) 8d. | 1006. MACFARREN, G.A.,inG (U ‘mison). oe ee ee - &d 
1053. Ditto, inG - e ° 6d. | 666. *Maunper, J. H., in F (Simple setting) . ee ee - 8d. 
1055. Ditto, in D( ee ee 8d. | 369. *MERBECKE (Harmonized by J. Stainer) on «. &d 
1056. Ditto, in E flat (Missa de Sanct is a ee ts. | 784. Mersecke (Edited by Basil Harwood).. ee - od 
711. AcuTTeER, B., in E minor .. ° . oe oe e- 8d. | 784a Ditto, Melody only .. ee - 34 
1042. Baker, Henry, in F on 8d. | 855 MERBECKE (Edited by G. C. Martin) ° ee - od 
746. Bennett, G. J.,in E flat .. 8d. | 835. Missa pgp AnGetts (Edited by Basil Herwood) ee o. 8d 
1034. Best, W. T. (Simple setting) 6d. | 8354 Ditto Melody only . ee ee ee oo 
235. *Buiss, W.H. The Communicants’ Choral Card ad. | 861. Mussa Reora (Edited by F. Burgess) ee ee ° -. 8d. 
695. Brewer, A. H.,in E flat . ++ 8d. | 900, Missa Simpcex (Edited by F. ee . 
863. Brooks, C. W. A. (drrangea by) (Chant with Hymns ee 6d. | 630. Morr, Frank L., in at. ee ee . od 
741. Brown, A. H., 6d. | 1024. Monx, E. G., in A (U nison) ee os ee . &. 
234. Bryans, F. R. "A Simple Choral Communion Card - 4d. | 965 Moore, Haro tp, in B flat ee se es ee . od 
108. Bunnett, E., in E ° ts. | 221 OuseEtey, F., in © (Easy) . ee ee ee . 44. 
1066. Butrax, H. Exuiot (mostly in Unison) ° 8d. | 716. Pointer, Jonn, in B flat .. ee ° ° . &. 
966. Cuambers, H. A.,inG (Simple ‘wamee4 ° 8d. | 1030. Reay, S., in F ° . od 
576. CLEeMsoN, Ww. J. No. 3, in A flat ° 3d. | 483. Sersy, B. L.,in E flat (for Treble voices) ° ee «. 6d. 
677. Coss, G. F. (Plain Chant. Voice ¢ part) ° - 2d. | 484. Sexvsy, B. L., in E flat fer Four hepee ee ee - 
jor to 703. Coss,G. F.,inC .. ee ee -. 8d. | 438. SHaw, ‘J. inG ee oe . 
734. Cosn,G.F.,inG . oe ee -- 8d. | 390. SOMERVELL, A. in F 7 am . 6d. 
861. Dumont (Ase ~~ to). Missa Regia. (Ed. by F. Burgess) 8d. | 565. , sawag = ,in ee ee ee . od 
1060. Duncan, E.,inG . ee ee oe ee ee .. 8d. | 355. Steane, Bruce, in F ° ee . 84 
829. *Dyxes, j. B., je - . 4d. | 1027. Stewart, R. P., inG a ee " os . od 
356. Etuiort, J. ¥ ,in F - 8d. | 534. THorNe, E.H , in E flat .. ée se . 8d 
714. Foster, M. B. ‘in F (Simple Settin 1g) ++ 8d. | roo1. THorne, E. H., inG se ee 8d. 
705. *Hact, E. Vine, in D (Unison) on . . 6d. | 790. Tomatin, R. G., in C we om on 8d. 
263. Hayne, LeiGuTon Georce, in G ° 6d. | 266. TRIMNELL, T. T., ia C (Festival) ee ee ee 4. 
1046. Hewrrt, C. H., in E flat (easy setting) 8d. | 785. Westoury, G. H. 9@A .. oe ee ee ee 8d. 
936. Hutton, E. A. (arr. by) (Chant Service) 6d. | 713. Wreran, HEeAcey, in G oi am on ae 8d. 
Most of the above settings hans the Benedictus qui venit and Agnus Dei included, 
Kyrie eleison 
& . 

495. Button,H.Extior. Four Kyries ad. | 453. Lemare, E. H. Six Kyries 4d. ; 482. Statner, J. Four Kyries .. « 3 
130, Carxtin, G, Six Kyries ad. | 454. Lemare, E.H. Five Kyries .. 4d. | 69. *Sucrivan,in D (with Fubdilate) 4d. 
341 CurpPiIncpaL B,J. Six Kyries ad. | 509. Macrarren, W. (with Fudilate), 460. TrrvearD, J.,in F (with Jubilate) 24. 
973. CovuLprey, H. R. Four — in a - 137. TRIMNELL, T. T., in F (with Creed) 44. 
(with Te Deum, &c.) 4d. | 990. Macrarren, W. (with Jubilate), 266. Ditto inC (with Sanctus and Creed) 44. 
753- CumMiInGs (with Sanctus), in D.. 2d. inA. 6d. | 295. Turte, James (with Fubilate) 2d. 
674. Farrant, R., in G minor .. 4d. | 401. MAcPHERSON, C., in E flat.. 14d. | goo. *Varrous Composers (26 Settings) 84. 
430. Govrrey, A.E. Three Kyries .. 2d. | 154. Macrpnerson, S., in E flat.. 6d. | 575. Various Composers (4 Settings) 24. 
555. Greentsu,F.R. Six Kyries 2d. | 505. MACPHERSON, S., in B flat... -- 6d. | 400. West, Jonn E., = . flat .. oe tt 
414. Icrrre, F. Six Kyries .. 2d. | 582. Mattuews, T. . Four settings 2d. | 642. West, Jonn E., 14d. 
682. Kino, Cuarves, in C (with Creed) 6d. | 535. Secsy, B. L. ,in ad. | 558. WiLilams, c. ny (with Te ‘Deum) 8d. 

214. Kino, Oxiver, Five Kyries 4d. | 188. Smirn, B. (with te Deum), in E flat 4d. 

Atbanasian Creed. 

174. Best, W.T.in F .. ee - 44. | 664. Brrnce, J. (arr.) (Anthem Version) 4d.| 845. Macrnerson, C. (unaccompanied) 24. 
155. Bircn,E.H.,inG .,. oe 44. | 827. Grecorian (8th Tone, rst ending) 1$d. | 351. STAnER, J. (Vlainsong. Unison).. 44. 
‘Offertory Sentences. 

333. Fievp,].T. (Nos.1tos5).. 4d. | 886. Hicos, H. M. (20 a 1s. 6d. | 1009, Roperts, J. V. (4 settings) o 
334. Fiecp,].T. (Nos. 6tog).. 4d. | 270. Joupax, w. ° «+ 2d. | 330. Srainer, J. (g Settings) .. oe 44 
335- Fietp,].T. (Nos. 10 to 15) 4d. | 149. NIGHT, H. (20 Settings) ee -. 8d. | 223. Tozer, Ferris (20 Settings) 6d. 
336. Frecp,}.T. (Nos. 16 to 20) 4d. | 287. Martin, Georce C. (13 Settings) 8d. | 616. Tozer, Ferris (Six) ee oe 3d 

876. Haut, E. V. (7 Settings) 4d. | 605. Mercarrs, J. P. (15 Setitngs) 6d. 


may be had. Those marked thus *® may be had in Tonic Sol-fa. 
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Composer (No. 1A) 
37. TomKtns, THomas (No. 2) 


(July, 1923.) 5 


NOVELLO’S PARISH CHOIR BOOK. 


Magnificat and Wunc dimittis (Cuanr Serrines). 


and an 


523. Bar qs (with other Canticles) 6d. | 518. Le Patouret, H., “| J. Turce 4d. | 239.§*Stainer, J.,in F (/rregular) 6d. 
139. Barney, |.,in E 4d. | 259. Litrierton, A. H., in ee 2d. | 1003. THorne, E. H.,in E flat& B flat 2d, 
035. Best, W. T.,in E and A. 4d. | 510. MACFARREN, w. <* . 3d. 97. TRIMNELL, T. TALLIs, in D  & 
4960. Brown, A.H., in E (Festiv ‘al days) ad. 81. Macpnerson,C., ‘in F (Irregular)... 6d. | 160. Turve, J., and ELvey, G.. -. 4d. 
138. CRUICKSHANK, in BD (Irregular)... 4d. . Martin, G. C., in D (rregular).. 4d. | 296. Turce, james, in E flat _ 3d. 
132. Epwarps, Cuas., in G (Irregu ar) 4d. | 165. Martin, G.C.,in E flat .. -. 44d. | 977. Westey, S. S., in F (Four voices) 3d. 
253. Frevon, J. T.,in D 4d. 367. Smirn, Boyton, in K flat . 2d. | 480. West, Joun E., in E flat.. - 4d. 
173. Hopkins, E. 7 ,in F (Congregatni.) 4d. | 152. *STAINER, J.(No. 2) (Congregation: al) 4d. | 77. Wittiams,C. Leg, in D (simple). 4d. 
itt; Tas i; Guw _ 
Magnificat and Wunc dimittis (Unison Serrines). 
18 Apams, T., in C (chiefly) 4d. , 342. Goss,Jonn,inA .. ee 4d. ; 669. Reap, J. F.,in C (partly) .. «- 40 
289. Aptam, Frank, in G 4d. | 725. Hatt, E.V.,inD .. ee 4d. | 134. Sparx, Wittiam,inD .. +. 4 
§2. Barney, T.,inc ee a 4d. | 767. Horns, E. J.,in B flat .. 3d. | 372. STATHAM, F. R., in E flat .. 4d 
78. *BENNETT, G. J., in D (partly) 4d. | 810. Lee, E. Marxnam, in D 4d. | 170. TRImMNELL, T. T., in E flat (partly) 4d, 
283. Brewer, A. H., in F (partly) 4d. | 1007. Macrarren, G. A.,inG .. 4d. | 319. TRIMNELL, T. bs ,inc pertiy) oe Of, 
675. Coen, G. F., in E flat (partly) 4d. | 236. Macrarren, W., in C oe 4d. | 987. Wescey, S. S., in F ee gd. 
132. Epwarps, C., in G (partly) 4d. | 445. Matruews, T.R.,inD .. 4d. 
450. Gapssy,H.,inD .. ee 6d. | 1025. Monk, E.G.,in A oe 4d. | 
ne and unc dimittis (Grecorian Tones). 
476. Avams, T. 2d. | 60. Bennett, Georce J. 4d. | 279. Stratner, J.(3rd Series) .. oo 
477. Avams, T. 2d. | 451. Haynes, Battison .. 44. | 201. Starner, J. (4th Series) ‘ 3d. 
478. Apams, T. 2d. | 215. Jorpan, W. (6th Tone) 2d. | 455. STAINER, J. ,in D ( (Magnificat oni y) 3d. 
384. Apams, T. 2d. | 587. Serey, B. L. .. * 4d. 97- TRIMNELL, T. Tacuts, in 
385. Apams, T. ad. | 26c. Strainer, J. (1st Series) 4d. (Parisian Theme) .. ee o 40. 
381. Apams, T. ee ee 2d. | 271. Statner, J.(and Series) 3d 
Magnificat and Wunce dimittis. 
(Set TO GreGoRIAN ToNes wiTH VERSES IN Faux Bourpon.)—(8 SettTinGs.) 
Epitep sy FRANCIS BURGESS ann ROYLE SHORE. 
888. Taxus, THomas (No. 1) 3d. 892. Byrp, Witttam (No.5) .. ++ 4d. | 899. Causton, Wittiam, and an un- 
889. Tomkins, Tuomas (No. 2).. 4d. 897. Gispons, ORLANDO (No. 6) oe & known EDWARDINE COMPOSER 
89>. Home _—— (No, 3) 4d. 898. Wuirtsroke, WiLviaM, and Knicut (No. 8) a -. gd 
#gt. Morey, THomas (No. 4) .. 4d. (No. 7) , cn 
(The People’s Part to the above eight settings. Complete, price Threepence.) 
Magnificat and Wunce dimittis. 
(Set To GrREGORIAN TONES WITH VERSES IN Faux Bourpown.) 
SECOND SERIES. 
Epitep By ROYLE SHORE. 
1036. Gippons, ORLANDO, and an unknown EpwarDINe 1038. Gipsons, ORLANDO, and JouN Hotmes (No. 5a) .. of 
ee ee ee «+ 3d. | 1039. Tatcirs, Tuomas, and NATHANIEL Gites (No. 6a) .. oo & 
oe ee - «- 3d. | 1063. FAYRPAX, Rosert, and WittiaM Munpy (No. 74) .. . @& 
unknown EpWARDINE 
4d. | 


Cantate Domino and Deus Misereatur. 


1062. Fayrrax, Roperr, 
Composer (No. 4A) 
Barnsy, J.(Chant) .. 


2. Baytey, Wo.,in F 
ot. Bunnetrt, E., 
1097. BUNNETT, E.. in F 


in E 


6d. | 676. Coss, G. "7 +s ye eo ee +» 4d. | 567. McGratn, A. J.,in D ee -- Sd. 

8d. | 315. Exvey, G., «. 8d. | 191. §STEGGALL, CHARLEs, ia C .. . bd 

4d. | 304. *Goss, foun, i in Cc (U ison) « 8d. | 233. Tozer, Ferris, in F. «- 6d. 

qd. | 874. Haves, W., in E flat ° «- 8d. | 243. Trimngct, T. Tauus, in E -- & 
359. *MAMMATT, E. in B flat ee ee sd. | 





© Salutaris bostia and Communion Hymns. 


§ Orchestral Parts may be had, 


LonDON : 


ADLAM, FRANK. fount, Master, Thou art near us 966. CHampers, H. A. Jesu, gentlest Saviour (Service in G).. &d. 
1053. ) ADLAM, FRANK. — eg Lord of Love 6d. | 677, Cons,G. F. O Salutaris Hostia (Plain Chant Service) .. 24. 
vice i 
1055. Aptam, Frank. O Salutaris Hostia (Service in " .. 8d. | 702. Coss,G.F. O Salutaris Hostia, in C ee ee - @ 
Aptam, Frank. O Salutaris Hostia ° - a ? 
| ApviaMm, Frank. O Jesu, Thou the beauty art at 78. Coss,G.F. © Salutaris Hestia, in G ied ni : 44. 
1051.) ApLAM, Frank. Author of life divine .. »8d. | 714. Foster, M. B. O God unseen, yet ever near (Servicein F) 8d. 
poneam, FRANK pe, pees Saeeene 498. Garrett,G.M. My God, and is Thy table spread 14d. 
Service 
(Avrorp, Dean. Father, see Thy children .. 1046. Hewitt, C. H. Thee we adore (Service in E flat).. 8d. 
Barnsy, J. Lord, knowing Thy love 5. *M B 
Brooke, C My f When children saw Thee coming, Lord as (Service dat ae ~en, os Thee we Oot 
wort G. O God of mercy, God of might .. én 7 
Henman, W. 1 = Father, Thy beloved Son i sd 355. StTeane, B. Bread of Heaven, on Thee we feed (Service 
863. + Lissant, G. B. Accept our alms. O Lord, this day .. -6d. mF). .- .- .* . . 
cenreag ag < a “ . 1027. Srawant, R.P. Into Thy hands Untroit) (Service inG).. 6d. 
ss a atner “** 
Townenp, F. B. Remember Me, shew forth ~s death... 
Turte, J. Kanon to Thy gracious Word 
(West, Joun E. Bread of the world .. 
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